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SEYMOUR  DURST 


When  you  leave,  please  leave  this  hook 

Because  it  has  heen  said 
"Sver'thing  comes  t'  him  who  waits 

Except  a  loaned  hook." 
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THE  PARK  BOARD. 


The  head  of  the  Department  of  Parks  is  the  Park  Board 
consisting  of  three  commissioners.  The  Park  Board  estab- 
lishes and  enforces  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department,  and  subject  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  establishes  and  enforces  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  and  protection  of  public  parks 
and  of  all  property  in  charge  of  said  Board  or  under  its  control, 
which  rules  and  regulations  so  far  as  practicable  are  uniform 
in  all  of  the  boroughs. 

All  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Park  Board  which  were  in 
force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1902,  were  continued  in  full 
force  and  effect  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Charter.  Any 
person  violating  such  ordinances  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
The  Park  Board  receives  bids  for  works  and  supplies,  lets  con- 
tracts and  has  general  power  over  all  matters  relating  to  the 
parks  of  the  city,  taken  as  a  whole. 

Each  Commissioner  of  Parks,  subject  to  the  general  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  the  Board,  has  administrative 
jurisdiction  within  the  borough  or  boroughs  which  he  was 
designated  by  the  Mayor  to  control. 

The  offices  of  the  Park  Board  are,  under  the  Charter,  in  the  - 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  are  located  in  the  Arsenal  Build- 
ing, Central  Park.  Branch  offices  in  the  boroughs  of  Brook- 
lyn and  The  Bronx  are  provided  also  by  the  Charter,  and  are 
located,  respectively,  in  the  Litchfield  Mansion,  Prospect  Park, 
and  the  Zborowski  Mansion,  Claremont  Park. 
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The  City  of  New  York  is  divided  for  purposes  of  maintain- 
ing parks  and  parkways  into  the  following  borough  divisions: 

1.  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond. 

2.  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

3.  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

The  assent  of  the  Landscape  Architect  of  the  Department  of 
Parks  is  requisite  to  all  plans  and  works  or  changes  thereof, 
respecting  the  confirmation,  development  or  ornamentation  of 
any  of  the  park  squares  or  public  places  of  the  city.  It  is  the 
duty  of  such  Landscape  Architect,  from  time  to  time,  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Board  plans  for  works  or  changes 
respecting  the  parks  and  parkways  of  the  City. 


THE  COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT 

OF  THE  WORK  OF 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 

FOR  THE 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond 

FOR    THE    YEAR  1902. 


Office  of  the  Department  of  Parks, 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond, 
The  Arsenal,  Central  Park, 

New  York,  December  31,  1902. 
Hon.  Seth  Low, 

Mayor  of  The  City  of  New  York: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  I  send  yon  herewith  the  report  of  work  undertaken 
and  accomplished  in  this  Department  for  the  year  closing, 
together  with  an  outline  of  plans  and  recommendations  for 
the  year  1903. 

Respectfully, 


WILLIAM  R.  WILLCOX, 

Commissioner  of  Parks, 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF  PARKS 
FOR  THE  BOROUGHS  OF  MANHATTAN 
AND  RICHMOND. 

The  Commissioner  of  Parks  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Richmond,  in  assuming  office  January,  1902,  was  able,  to 
gauge  his  expenditures  only  upon  the  basis  of  past  appropria- 
tions. The  appropriation  for  labor,  maintenance  and  supplies 
in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond  was — 

•  For  the  year  1899   $480,000  00 

For  the  year  1900   496,000  00 

For  the  year  1901   496,000  00 

— and  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  fall  of  1901  for  1902 
was  $496,000  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  revised  budget  was  not  passed  until  May  1,  this 
Department  had  been  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  $496,000, 
from  January  1  to  May  1,  and  when,  in  the  revised  budget,  but 
8433.822  was  appropriated  for  labor,  maintenance  and  supplies 
during  the  entire  year,  it  not  only  necessitated  retrenching  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  but  the  expenditure  for  the  first  four 
months  on  the  basis  of  $496,000  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. . 

The  history  of  the  Department  of  Parks  shows  a  steady 
increase  in  park  areas,  and  the  year  1902  compares  favorably 
with  previous  years  in  this  regard  so  far  as  the  area  of 
improved  lands  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond 
is  concerned. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  increased  areas  with  an  appro- 
priation decreased  some  $62,178  had  to  be  very  carefully 
worked  out.  It  was  found  that  in  some  instances  salaries 
might  be  reduced  without  injustice,  and  that  the  number  of 
employees  of  certain  kinds  might  be  lessened  without  material 
detriment  to  the  work.  The  action  of  the  Commissioner  early 
in  the  season  was  therefore  taken  with  this  in  view,  and  it  is 
believed  that  notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantages  indi- 
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cated,  the  parks  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond 
have  been  maintained  in  1902  in  a  manner  that  reflects  credit 
by  comparison  with  any  previous  years. 

In  order  to  better  describe  the  work  accomplished  during 
1902,  and  proposed  for  1903,  a  brief  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  park  system  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Richmond  may  be  of  assistance. 

The  first  park  space  in  the  City  of  New  York  was  that  now 
called  Bowling  Green  Park.  In  1732  this  plot  of  ground  was 
leased  by  citizens  for  playing  the  game  of  bowls.  The  plot 
was  originally  square,  and  in  its  middle,  in  1770,  a  lead  statue 
of  George  III.  was  erected.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  statue  was  torn  down  by  a  mob  and  the  lead  used 
for  making  bullets  for  the  American  army.  In  1786  Bowling 
Green  was  first  laid  out  as  a  park.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  fashionable  residence  district. 

Open  water  existed  originally  where  the  Staten  Island  Ferry 
houses  now  stand,  and  the  site  of  the  Aquarium  was  also  under 
water.  State  street  was  not  laid  out  until  1789,  and  was  then 
bounded  by  the  Bay  on  one  side.  A  ledge  of  rocks  stretched 
across  Manhattan  Island,  and  facing  these  rocks  along  the  edge 
of  the  water  there  was  built  in  the  early  days  a  line  of  works 
known  as  "  The  Battery."  These  works  extended  from  White- 
hall street  to  what  is  now  Rector  street,  and  cannon  were 
mounted  behind  them. 

The  name  "  The  Battery  "  has  clung  to  this  locality  from 
that  time.  About  1723  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  fill  in  to 
the  present  water  line,  but  many  years  passed  before  this  was 
accomplished. 

The  present  City  Hall  Park  constitutes  but  a  part  of  what  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  known  as  "  The 
Common  Lands,"  which  stretched  from  the  site  of  the  Post- 
office  northward  towards  the  Tombs,  and  from  the  line  of 
Broadway  across  what  is  now  Park  Row.  This  land  was  orig- 
inally used  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  at  its  northeasterly 
end  was  the  "  Collect  "  or  "  Fresh  Water  Pond."    The  lands 
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originally  comprising  The  Commons  were  reduced  by  the  lay- 
ing out  of  streets  and  by  the  construction  of  buildings.  In 
1757,  the  Hall  of  Records  building,  now  being  demolished, 
\\  as  erected  for  a  jail.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
improvements  in  this  park  were  begun.  The  erection  of  the 
present  City  Hall  was  authorized  in  1802,  its  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  1803,  and  the  authorities  met  there  for  the  first  time 
in  181 1.  During  the  Civil  War  the  present  site  of  the  Post- 
office  building  was  occupied  by  sheds,  where  the  soldiers  were 
supplied  with  food,  and  after  the  war  it  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  site  for  the  Post-office. 

MADISON   SQUARE  PARK. 

Madison  Square  Park  was  laid  out  as  a  Potter's  Field  in 
1794,  at  what  was  then  the  junction  of  the  Post  and  Blooming  - 
dale  roads.  In  1806  the  United  States  Government  erected 
in  Madison  square  an  extensive  Arsenal  which  was  subse- 
quently abandoned.  Plans  for  improving  this  square  were 
adopted  in  1870. 

UNION   SQUARE  PARK. 

Union  Square  Park  was  laid  out  in  1815,  but  not  until  1832 
was  it  enlarged  to  its  present  size.  Plans  for  its  improvement 
were  also  adopted  in  1870. 

WASIIIXGTOX   SQUARE  PARK. 

In  1797  the  Potters'  Field  was  removed  from  Madison 
square  to  what  is  now  Washington  Square  Park.  Later, 
Washington  square  was  known  as  "  Washington  Parade 
Ground."  Plans  for  its  improvement  were  adopted  in  1870 
and  carried  out  during  the  year  1871. 

TOMPKINS  SQUARE  PARK. 

Tompkins  Square  Park  was  a  parade  ground  in  1860.  It 
was  paved  with  concrete  originally,  but  has  since  been  remod- 
eled and  laid  OUl  as  a  public  park. 
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CENTRAL  PARK. 

In  April,  185 1,  Mayor  Kingsland  transmitted  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  a  special  message  inviting  attention  to  the  limited 
areas  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  their  inadequacy  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  and  the  necessity,  both  from  a  moral  and 
sanitary  point  of  view,  of  securing  more  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  public  recreation.  A  committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  reported  the  ground  known  as  "  Jones'  Woods  "  suit- 
able for  the  required  purposes.  This  report  was  adopted  with 
the  result  that  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Legislature  in  185 1 
known  as  the  "  Jones'  Woods  Park  Bill."  After  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  wisdom  of  selecting  these  lands  was  questioned, 
and  more  or  less  public  discussion  and  agitation  ensued, 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  investigate  whether  more  suitable  lands 
for  a  public  park  could  not  be  obtained. 

This  committee  stated  in  its  report  the  advantages  of  a  plot 
of  ground  lying  between  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues,  Fifty- 
ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  streets,  and  recommended 
its  acquisition  instead  of  Jones'  Woods.  This  resulted  in  the 
passage  by  the  Legislature  in  1853  of  an  act  selecting  the 
ground  known  as  "  The  Central  Park."  In  November,  1853, 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  application  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  appointed  five  Commissioners  to  take  the  land  for  the 
Central  Park,  and  in  February,  1856,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission was  confirmed. 

Under  an  act  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  passed  April  17,  1857,  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Dillon, 
James  E.  Cooley,  Charles  H.  Russell,  John  F.  Butterworth, 
John  A.  C.  Gray,  Waldo  Hutchins.  Thomas  E.  Field,  Andrew 
H.  Green,  Charles  W.  Elliott,  William  K.  Strong  and  James 
Hogg  were  named  as  "  Commissioners  of  the  Central  Park." 
None  of  these  gentlemen  are  living  save  Hon.  Andrew  H. 
Green,  who  was  actively  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  park,  serving  as  one  of  the  original  Com- 
missioners from  May  r.  1857.  until  May  1,  1873.   While  Com- 
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missioner,  lie  filled  the  office  of  President  and  Treasurer,  and, 
for  several  years,  Comptroller  of  the  Park.  He  was  again 
appointed  a  Park  Commissioner  on  April  2,  1880,  and  served 
until  December  31  of  that  year,  when  he  resigned. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  selecting  the  ground  for  the 
Centra]  Park  and  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission to  take  the  lands,  invitations  were  extended  to  Wash- 
ington Irving,  George  Bancroft,  C.  A.  Dana  and  others,  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Park  Commission  and  form 
a  Consulting  Board  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  per- 
manent design  for  the  improvement  of  the  park.  Washington 
Irving  was  subsequently  elected  President  of  the  Board.  A 
competition  was  held  for  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
park,  thirty-three  being  submitted.  The  design  selected  was 
that  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Yaux.  In  1857 
Mr.  Olmsted  was  appointed  Superintendent  to  the  Board,  and 
George  E.  W  aring,  Agricultural  Engineer.  In  June,  1858. 
the  actual  work  of  constructing  the  park  was  begun  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Olmstead,  Mr.  Vaux  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mould. 

Some  portions  of  the  Central  Park  lands  were  acquired 
through  private  sale,  while  other  portions,  including  the  reser- 
voir tract  and  "  Common  Lands  "  taken  by  the  City  under  the 
Charters  of  1686  and  1730  were  already  City  property.  The 
Arsenal  building  and  surrounding  grounds  were  secured  by  a 
grant  from  the  State.  The  extension  of  Central  Park  from 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  streets 
wa^  authorized  under  the  Law  s  of  [859,  and  the  lands  for  this 
extension  were  acquired  in  1803. 

RIVERSIDE  PARK. 

Riverside  Park  w  as  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
(>()/  of  the  Law  s  of  1867.  the  City  obtaining  possession  of  the 
kinds  in  August.  [872.  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  447 
of  the  Laws  of  1870,  the  whole  area  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Riverside  Park  and  avenue  was  placed  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  Park  Department.     I  nder  the 
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Laws  of  1885  the  City  acquired,  in  1891,  certain  small  parcels 
of  land  on  the  westerly  side  at  a  cost  of  about  $95,000.  In 
1900  the  City  acquired,  under  the  Laws  of  1896,  the  lands 
north  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  street,  between 
Claremont  avenue  and  Riverside  drive,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$370,000.  In  1899,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Laws  of  1894, 
and  in  1901,  certain  lands  on  the  westerly  side  of  Riverside 
Park,  west  of  the  railroad  tracks,  were  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
about  $24^000.  The  present  area  of  Riverside  Park  is  about 
140  acres,  exclusive  of  the  land  west  of  the  railroad  track. 

SMALL  PARKS. 

Chapter  320  of  the  Laws  of  1887  gave  the  Board  of  Street 
Opening"  and  Improvement  of  the  City  of  New  York  power 
to  select,  locate  and  lay  out  so  many  public  parks  in  the  City 
of  Xew  York,  south  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street, 
as  the  Board  might  from  time  to  time  determine.  The  said 
Board  was  empowered  to  enter  upon  any  property  selected, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  surveys  and  performing  other 
similar  work,  and  if  any  street,  avenue  or  public  place  was 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  property  so  selected,  to  close 
and  discontinue  the  same  within  the  limits  of  the  park.  On 
the  final  confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Estimate  and  Assessment  appointed  under  the  said  law,  the 
City  of  New  York  became  seized  in  fee  of  the  lands  included 
in  the  said  report  and  immediately  took  possession  through  the 
Department  of  Parks. 

The  following  park  lands  have  been  acquired  under  the 


provisions  of  chapter  320  of  the  Laws  of  1887: 

Name  of  Park.  Cost  of  Land. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Park  (7.377  acres)   $1,272,385  00 

Mulberry  Bend  Park  (2.750  acres)   1,522,055  60 

Hudson  Park  (1.700  acres)   533,765  04 

Park  at  Worth  and  Baxter  streets  adjoining  Mulberry  Bend 

Park  (0.187  acres)   184,72467 

Washington-Lafayette  Park  (0.018  acres)   47,000-00 

East  River  Park  extension  (12.546  acres)   522,118  83 
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In  June.  1897,  an  advisory  committee  which  became  known 
as  the  Small  Parks  Commission  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Strong  to  advise  as  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  small  parks 
and  playgrounds.  In  October  of  that  year  this  Commission 
made  an  exhaustive  report  suggesting  many  places  for  the 
creation  of  small  parks.  It  pointed  out  that  in  the  original 
plan  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  the  children  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten.  That  as  the  city  had  grown  the  unoccupied 
spaces  had  been  covered  by  improvements,  leaving  the  children 
no  other  place  to  play  but  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  streets 
had  become  so  largely  occupied  by  car  tracks  and  other  traffic 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  the  children  even  to  play  there. 
A  sense  of  hostility  between  the  children  and  the  guardians 
of  public  order  had  arisen,  leading  to  the  growth  of  a  criminal 
class. 

The  Committee  further  stated  in  its  report  that  from  a  care- 
ful examination  it  was  convinced  that  the  failure  to  provide 
for  the  reasonable  recreation  of  the  people,  and  especially 
for  playgrounds  for  the  rising  generation,  had  been  the  most 
efficient  cause  of  the  growth  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  Xew 
York. 

The  report  of  the  Small  Parks  Commission  was  signed  by 
the  following  gentlemen : 

Abram  S.  Hewitt.  Chairman  ; 

DeWitt  J.  Seligman, 

John  B.  Devins, 

Myer  S.  Isaacs, 

James  J.  ]  ligginson, 

W  illiam  R.  Stewart. 

Joseph  1).  Bryant, 

Charles  G.  Wilson  (ex  officio), 

Samuel  McMillan  (ex  officio), 

Jacob  A.  Riis.  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  small  parks  acquired  under  chapter  320, 
Laws  of  1SS7.  the  following  small  parks  have  been  acquired: 
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Name  of  Park.        .  Cost  of  Land. 

Hamilton  Fish  Park  (3.673  acres)   $1,719,455  00 

Thomas  Jefferson  Park  (15.409  acres)   2,748,122  50 

Colonial  Park  (12.790  acres)   1,473,071  62 

William  H.  Seward  Park  (2.651  acres)   1,811,127  00 

Corlears  Hook  Park  (8.300  acres)   1,370,421  00 


PARK  LANDS  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONDEMNATION. 

Proceedings  are  now  under  way  for  the  acquisition  of  two 
parcels  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  320  of  the  Laws 
of  1887. 

The  order  confirming  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  lands  situated  at  Seventy-sixth  to 
Seventy-eighth  street  and  the  East  river  (  3.004  acres)  was 
entered  July  11,  1902.  From  this  order  the  City  took  an 
appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  Commissioners  had  erroneously 
valued  the  property  taken,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  more 
valuable  to  the  City  for  park  purposes  than  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. The  City  has  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  property-owners  as  to  what  the  papers  on  appeal 
shall  contain,  and  the  settlement  of  the  papers  on  appeal  has 
been  noticed  for  early  in  1903.  It  is  expected  that  a  decision 
will  be  handed  down  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  April,  1903. 

In  the  Thirty-fifth  street  and  First  avenue  Park  matter 
(2.947  acres)  it  is  expected  that  the  City  will  be  able  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  lands  during  the  first  half  of  1903. 

Both  of  the  above  parks  were  acquired  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Small  Parks  Commission  mentioned  above, 
and  they  will  be  developed  upon  the  same  practical  lines  as 
William  H.  Seward  Park,  Thomas  Jefferson  Park,  Hamilton 
Fish  Park  and  DeWitt  Clinton  Park,  with  a  liberal  part  of  the 
area  devoted  to  playgrounds.  As  soon  as  title  to  the  lands  is 
vested  in  the  City  plans  will  be  made,  estimates  prepared  of 
the  cost  of  the  work  and  appropriations  requested  to  carry  it 
on  without  delay. 

From  this  brief  historical  resume  it  may  be  seen  that,  broadly 
speaking,  the  acquisition  of  parks  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 


hattan  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  First,  Central  Park, 
in  1853;  second,  Riverside  Park,  in  1872;  and  third,  the  small 
parks  in  1897. 

CENTRAL  PARK. 

The  area  of  the  Central  Park  is  839.921  acres,  its  length 
a  little  over  2l/2  miles,  and  its  width  79  feet  over  ]/2  mile.  The 
land  cost  $5,028,844.10  ;  construction  and  maintenance  to  date 
(approximately),  $20,000,000.  The  present  value  of  the 
land  (estimated)  is  $200,000,000.  The  tax  valuation  of  real 
estate  in  the  Twelfth,  Nineteenth  and  Twenty-second  Wards, 
within  which  the  park  is  situated,  was  in  1856,  the  year  before 
the  Central  Park  was  begun,  $21,875,230.  In  1901  the  valua- 
tion for  the  Nineteenth,  Twenty-second  and  part  of  the 
Twelfth  Wards  was  $946,021,221. 

The  drives  of  the  Central  Park  aggregate  9.452  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  54  feet,  and  the  bridle  roads  aggregate 
5.503  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  16  feet  5  inches. 

The  walks  in  the  park  aggregate  31  miles. 

During  the  summer  inspections  convinced  me  that  the  planta- 
tions in  the  Central  Park  had  been  deteriorating  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  owing  to  improper  treatment,  and  that  many  of  the 
trees  had  become  diseased  and  infected  with  fungi,  owing  t  1 
neglect  in  properly  covering  places  where  limbs  h  id  been 
sawed  off.  In  order  that  the  matter  might  be  fully  investi- 
gated and  the  Department  advised  intelligently  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  in  September  1  requested  Dr.  \.  L.  Britton, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens;  Dr.  B.  E.  Fer- 
now,  Director,  Demonstration  Forests  of  the  Xew  York  State 
College  of  Forestry,  Cornell  University:  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew, 
Superintendent.  Department  of  Parks.  Boston.  Mass.;  to  act 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons.  Jr.,  the  Landscape  Architect  of  this 
Department,  as  a  Commission  to  examine  into  and  report  upon 
the  natural  conditions  in  the  Park.  Messrs.  Britton,  Fernow 
and  Pettigrew  promptly  .agreed  to  serve  cn  such  a  Commission, 
and  offered  their  services  without  compensation  to  the  City, 
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taking  the  attitude  that  the  preservation  of  the  Central  Park 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  country.  The  following 
is  the  report  of  the  Commission  referred  to : 

New  York,  October  13,  1902. 

Hon.  William  R.  WTllcox, 

Commissioner  of  Parks, 

Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond: 

Dear  Sir — The  committee  appointed  by  you  to  examine  and 
determine  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  Central  Park,  and 
to  suggest  means  for  its  renovation  or  restoration,  submits  the 
following  report : 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  your  committee  caused  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  test  holes  to  be  dug  in  various  parts  of 
the  park,  so  distributed  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  soil. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  newly  filled,  near  the 
sheepfold,  the  depth  of  good  loam  mixed  with  organic  matter 
was  found  to  average  about  ten  inches.  The  subsoil,  which 
was  examined  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface,  was 
found  to  be  loam,  generally  of  the  same  character  as  that  of 
the  first  ten  inches,  but  containing  less  organic  matter.  Be- 
yond a  depth  of  three  feet  no  examination  was  made  further 
than  by  the  use  of  an  iron  rod,  which  indicated  by  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  thrust  into  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
holes,  that  the  loam  extended  to  a  still  greater  depth.  No 
glacial  gravel  was  found,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
most  of  the  soil  of  Central  Park  originated  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  gneissic  rocks  and  that  it  is  of  good  character  and 
Avell  suited  for  producing  fine  trees.  This  is  attested  by  the 
trees  themselves,  which  show  vigorous  growth  in  the  open 
places  and  in  the  natural  forests.  Sufficient  good  soil  was 
evidently  used  in  the  original  grading  operations. 

The  original  plan  of  a  park  plantation  made  for  immediate 
effect  always  contemplates  the  necessity  of  timely  changes  by 
the  removal  of  trees  originally  planted  much  closer  together 
than  they  are  intended  to  stand  finally.  The  primary  and 
principal' cause  of  the  present  condition  of  the  trees  in  Central 
Park  is  the  lack  of  thinning  out.  So  general  is  the  damage  to 
the  trees  from  overcrowding  that  a  perfect  specimen  can  r?relv 
be  found.    The  trees  should  have  been  thinned  out  at  least 
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twenty  years  ago.  and  all  cuts  of  branches  should  have  been 
properly  covered  from  the  air  so  as  to  have  prevented  the 
access  of  fungus  spores. 

While  it  is  not  desirable,  in  groups  or  masses  intended  for 
natural  effect,  that  each  tree  should  be  a  perfect  specimen  of 
its  kind,  yet  sufficient  light  and  air  are  necessary  that  each  one 
may  thrive.  Many  of  the  trees  are  badly  infected  by  fungi, 
which  have  obtained  access  to  them  through  unprotected  prun- 
ing scars,  and  have  caused  widespread  rot  in  the  trunks  and 
branches,  their  presence  being  proven  by  the  numerous  toad- 
stools seen  on  the  limbs  and  trunks ;  this  is  particularly  evident 
in  the  elms.  Much  damage  has  also  been  done  by  ice  and  wind 
storms. 

In  many  parts  of  the  park  its  borders  are  so  bare  of  trees 
that  street  life,  with  its  hurry  and  bustle,  its  noise  and  dust,  is 
disagreeably  apparent  to  those  who  resort  to  the  park  to  seek 
relief  from  such  distractions. 

The  evident  intent  of  the  original  designer  has  in  many 
instances  been  frustrated  by  the  planting  of  exotic  and  incon- 
gruous material  in  otherwise  beautiful  glades  and  openings  in 
the  woodlands.  This  has  produced  a  confused  result  instead 
of  the  simple  effect  of  woodland  border  and  turf. 

The  shrubberies  are  generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
The  growth  is  spindling  and  weak,  the  result  of  overcrowding 
and  lack  of  proper  cultivation,  fertilizing  or  renewal. 

Much  valuable  fertilizing  material  has  been  removed  from 
the  ground  by  raking  off  of  leaves  and  other  organic  matter  in 
places  where  such  removal  is  unnecessary,  as,  for  example, 
among  shrubberies  and  in  woodlands.  Not  only  is  this  -prac- 
tice wasteful  of  humus,  but  it  detracts  from  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  the  woods. 

The  large  number  of  cocoons  of  the  tussock  moth  show  that 
this  insect  has  obtained  a  strong  foothold  in  Central  Park. 
We  also  found  scale  on  the  shrubs  in  many  places. 

On  Eighth  avenue  and  on  Fifth  avenue  two  lines  of  trees 
are  planted,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street  walk:  they  are 
injuring  each  other  by  crowding. 

KKCOM  M  ENDATIONS. 

i.  A  thorough  thinning  out  "fall  surplus,  diseased,  un- 
sightly and  crowded  trees,  including  those  on  the  sidewalks  of 
Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues,  on  the  lines  indicated  by  sample 
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markings  made  by  your  committee  in  section  i  and  on  the 
Mall. 

2.  The  removal  of  short-lived  trees  and  those  not  suitable 
for  city  conditions,  such  as  poplars,  hemlocks,  pines,  spruces 
and  retinosporas.  Conifers  cannot  endure  the  smoky  air  of 
dense  cities.  The  amount  of  California  privet  should  be  very 
much  reduced. 

3.  The  careful  and  competent  pruning  of  trees  and  the  re- 
moval of  dead  limbs,  and  especially  the  proper  protection  of 
cut  surfaces  to  avoid  rot. 

4.  A  clearing  out  of  all  trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  planta- 
tions in  open  glades  and  from  bays  in  the  foliage  lines ;  also  the 
removal  of  all  incongruous  planted  material  which  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  the  landscape. 

5.  Allow  fallen  leaves  to  remain  in  shrubberies  and  wood- 
lands, and  spread  those  raked  from  ornamental  grounds  over 
the  woodlands ;  cover  thick  deposits  of  them  with  a  sprinkling 
of  loam  mixed  with  a  little  lime  to  assist  decomposition,  to 
prevent  liability  to  fire  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  invalu- 
able leaf-mold. 

6.  The  regular  application  of  manure  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizers to  the  groves,  plantations  and  lawns,  and  the  addition 
of  top-soil  in  certain  limited  areas  in  which  the  rock  comes 
close  to  the  surface  where  new  shrub  planting  is  to  be  done, 
and  in  some  of  the  existing  dilapidated  shrubberies ;  on  the 
Mall  the  application  of  four  inches  of  manure,  mixed  Avith 
potash,  to  be  spaded  in. 

7.  Plant  and  thicken  border  plantations  where  necessary, 
using  for  this  purpose  such  trees  as  English  elms,  oaks, 
gingkes,  plane  trees,  lindens  and  sweet  gums. 

8.  Improve  the  margins  of  woodlands  by  appropriate  plant- 
ing of  such  native  shrubs  and  small  trees  as  thorns,  dogwoods, 
viburnums,  redbuds,  shadbush  and  witchhazel.  The  fruits  of 
many  of  these  are  very  attractive  in  the  fall  and  serve  as  food 
for  numerous  songbirds. 

9.  Modify  or  reconstruct  the  shrubberies;  many  require  re- 
planting after  first  thoroughly  preparing  the  ground. 

10.  The  construction  of  a  system  of  water  distribution  for 
the  irrigation  of  lawns  and  newly  planted  grounds. 

It  is  clear  from  our  study  that  an  immense  amount  of  work 
will  be  necessary  to  put  the  park  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
that  it  should  be  done  at  once,  for  if  not  attended  to  promntly 
much  more  serious  conditions  may  be  expected,  inasmuch  as 
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the  deterioration  will  otherwise  proceed  with  constantly 
increasing  rapidity. 

In  carrying  out  our  recommendation  relative  to  the  removal 
of  surplus  trees,  no  diminution  of  the  park's  heautv  need 
result;  on  the  contrary,  the  grounds  will  he  greatlv  increased 
in  attractiveness  and  this  will  he  immediately  apparent. 

(Signed)        N.  L.  Britton, 
B.  E.  Ferxow, 
J.  A.  Pettigrew, 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 

To  carry  out  the  work  of  restoring  and  renovating  Central 
Park,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Experts,  the  sum 
of  $50,000  will  he  included  in  the  request  for  funds  to  he  pro- 
vided in  1903  by  the  sale  of  corporate  stock  for  various 
park  improvements. 

THE   LAKES,    CENTRAL  PARK. 

An  item  has  heen  included  in  the  departmental  estimate  of 
the  Park  Department  for  cleaning  the  Central  Park  lakes,  and 
the  necessity  for  this  work  has  never  heen  so  forcibly  shown 
as  during  the  past  summer,  when  this  Department  was  served 
with  notice  by  the  Board  of  Health  that  something  must  be 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  bodies  of  water.  An 
investigation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  public  toilets  in  Central  Park  drain  directly  into  the  Park 
lakes,  contaminating  the  water  and  making  the  pools  and  ponds 
unsanitary  and  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

W  ith  its  limited  appropriations,  the  Department  has  done 
its  utmost  to  keep  the  water  in  the  Central  Park  lakes  from 
becoming  stagnant,  hut  it  is  obvious  that  this  can  only  he 
effected  by  draining  the  comfort  stations  into  the  city  sowers 
and  thoroughly  cleaning  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  com 
creting  the  same,  and  reconstructing  the  side  walls  and  intro- 
ducing a  proper  circuit  of  water.  It  is  estimated  that  to  do 
this  work  properly  at  least  $300,000  will  be  required.  It 
certainlv  seems,  however,  that  a  beginning  should  he  made 
without  delay,  and  a  sum  of  $50,000  will  he  asked  in  [903 
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to  commence  the  work,  in  addition  to  $38,000  for  drainage 
from  the  cottages  to  the  city  sewers,  and  $13,000  for  construct- 
ing a  sewer  from  the  Mineral  Springs  Building  in  Central 
Park  to  the  city  sewer  in  Central  Park,  West. 

THE   CONSERVATORIES,    CENTRAL  PARK. 

Many  interesting  specimens  of  plants  have  been  added  to  the 
collection  -in  the  Central  Park  conservatories  during  the  year. 
Several  formal  floral  exhibitions  were  held  and  were  largely 
attended.  An  exhibition  of  Easter  flowers  in  the  spring  and 
of  chrysanthemums  and  orchids  in  the  fall  drew  large  crowds 
of  people  and  seemed  to  furnish  much  pleasure  to  the  many 
who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

Through  the  growth  of  bedding  plants  used  in  the  parks 
of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  which,  before 
the  construction  of  the  conservatories,  were  purchased  by  the 
Department,  the  conservatories  have  become  practically  self- 
supporting.  In  other  words,  the  exhibitions  of  flowers  given 
throughout  the  year  and  the  bedding  plants  are  provided  at  no 
greater  cost  than  that  of  the  bedding  plants  alone  heretofore. 

PUBLIC   COMFORT   STATIONS,    CENTRAL  PARK. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  attendance  at  functions 
held  in  the  Central  Park  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  North 
Meadow,  the  toilet  facilities  there  have  been  so  inadequate  that 
it  became  necessary,  for  hygienic  and  other  reasons,  that  a 
proper  building  should  be  constructed  without  delay.  An 
illustration  of  the  architect's  drawing  of  this  new  structure  is 
given  with  this  report.  The  building  has  been  designed  with 
a  view  of  making  the  exterior  appropriate  to  the  park  sur- 
roundings and  the  interior  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations 
possible,  taking  into  consideration  sanitary  and  other  questions. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  old  building  can  be  indicated  in  no 
rjetter  way  than  the  statement  that  there  is  no  drain  connection 
between  that  structure  and  a  sewer,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  construct  a  pipe  sewer  1,700  feet  long  for  the  new  building. 
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Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  a  new  public  comfort 
station  to  be  erected  upon -the  site  of  the  present  structure  in 
Central  Park,  near  the  Menagerie,  and  just  north  of  the  Sixty- 
hfth  street  transverse  road.  The  facilities  at  present  afforded 
to  the  great  multitudes  of  people  who  visit  the  [Menagerie  and 
vicinity  are  very  inadequate,  consisting  of  a  small  frame  build- 
ing for  women  and  an  antiquated  station  for  men  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Arsenal  Building,  the  latter  being  extremely 
unsanitary.  The  new  building  will  provide  stations  for  both 
sexes  and  will  be  a  great  improvement. 

IMPROVEMENT  0E  TERRITORY  NORTH  OE  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM   OF   ART  BUILDING. 

Among  the  improvements  worthy  of  mention  in  this  report 
is  the  laying  out  of  the  territory  in  the  Central  Park,  between 
the  Museum  of  Art  Building  and  the  Eighty-sixth  street  trans- 
verse road,  where  a  tree  nursery  once  existed.  Many  of  the 
trees  had  not  been  removed,  but  had  grown  close  together,  to 
the  detriment  of  a  proper  landscape  effect.  The  poorer  speci- 
mens have  now  been  taken  down,  the  beeches,  oaks  and  elms 
being-  left,  and  the  ground  has  been  regraded  and  given  a 
graceful  contour.  It  was  then  sodded  or  seeded,  as  the  circum- 
stances required,  and  a  fine  turf  was  grown. 

The  completion  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  necessitated  the  construction  of  an  approach, 
and  this  work  was  finished  in  November.  A  wide  opening 
was  made  in  the  park  wall  and  a  carriage  entrance,  new  curb 
and  asphalt  walk  w  ere  laid  out,  the  arrangement  of  the  improve- 
ment being  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  character  of  the 
building. 

ENTRANCE  AT  FIFTY-NINTH   STREET  AND  SEVENTH  AVENUE, 

Owing  to  the  congested  state  of  traffic  at  the  Grand  Circle 
it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  an  entrance  to  the  park 
al  Fifty-ninth  streel  and  Seventh  avenue.  The  lines  follow 
in  a  general  way  the  temporary  entrance  that  has  existed  at 
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that  point  for  several  years,  the  access  to  the  park  drives  being 
made  as  direct  and  convenient  as  possible,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  preservation  of  the  original  beauty  and  topography 
of  the  region.  It  was  found  possible  to  do  this  work  without 
sacrificing  any  important  tree,  a  large  elm  at  the  edge  of  the 
temporary  drive  being  saved  by  blasting  considerable  rock  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  this  way  the  entrance  was  left  pictur- 
esque and  natural  in  effect,  and  a  problem  in  landscaping  of 
some  difficulty  solved. 

SEWER  FROM   MINERAL  SPRINGS  BUILDING. 

One  of  the  improvements  in  the  Central  Park  for  which 
funds  are  to  be  asked,  to  be  provided  through  the  issue  of 
corporate  stock  for  general  park  improvements  in  1903,  is  the 
construction  of  a  sewer  from  the  Mineral  Springs  Building 
to  the  city  sewer  at  Sixty-sixth  street  and  Central  Park,  West. 
It  is  found  that  the  sewage  from  a  large  number  of  public 
toilets  in  the  basement  of  this  building  is  drained  directly  into 
the  park  lake,  polluting  the  water  and  being  largely  responsible 
for  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing.  That  such  a  state 
of  affairs  should  have  existed  in  the  heart  of  The  City  of  Xew 
York  is  almost  beyond  comprehension,  and  the  granting  of  an 
appropriation  for  this  very  necessary  improvement  will  be 
strongly  urged. 

REPAIRS   TO   WALKS   AND  ROADWAYS. 

The  main  drive  from  the  entrance  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street  to  the  Mall  was  entirely  resurfaced,  as  well  as  the 
southwesterly  drive  to  the  Circle  at  Eighth  avenue  and  Broad- 
way and  the  westerly  drive  to  the  Webster  statue.  The 
Seventy-second  street  parkway  was  repaired  from  Central 
Park,  West,  to  the  Riverside  drive.  The  poor  condition  of 
the  bridle  paths  demanded  attention,  and  during  the  summer 
months  they  were  resurfaced  and  put  in  thorough  order,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  large  number  of  equestrians  who  daily  use 
them.    It  is  my  purpose  during  the  coming  year  to  resurface 
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the  easterly  drive  from  the  Mall  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
street,  if  sufficient  funds  are  provided. 

The  walks  in  the  Ramble,  Central  Park,  were  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  and  required  repaying.  This  work  was 
accomplished  during  the  year,  the  adjacent  lawns  being  re- 
graded  to  fit  the  new  work. 

The  site  of  the  old  greenhouses,  Central  Park,  was  sodded 
after  a  new  slope  had  been  constructed,  making  the  place 
artistic  in  appearance.  The  slope  also  acts  as  a  support  for 
the  retaining-wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  Magown's  Pass 
Tavern  sheds. 

PLANTING  AND  FERTILIZING. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  restoration  of  the  wild 
flowers  in  the  Central  Park,  and  through  replanting  and  the 
application  of  natural  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible,  many 
varieties  of  these  interesting  plants  are  now  found  in  the  woods 
and  other  sections. 

Some  110,000  plants  grown  in  the  Central  Park  conservato- 
ries were  used  by  the  Department  for  bedding,  and  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  sodding  defective  borders  and  edges  of 
lawns,  about  350,000  square  feet  of  sod  being  used  in  this 
work.  ]t  is  believed  that  many  of  the  lawns  in  Central  Park 
can  only  be  restored  by  a  thorough  renovation.  The  removal 
of  leaves  and  continual  cutting  and  removing  of  the  grass  has 
had  a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  soil,  and  large  quantities  of 
the  necessary  ingredients  to  properly  fertilize  the  ground  have 
been  lost  in  this  way.  1  nis  practice  is  of  necessity  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  The  result 
in  the  long  run.  however,  will  inevitably  be  that  the  lawns  will 
have  to  be  plowed  up  and  reseeded. 

During  the  earlv  part  of  the  year  the  gardening  forces  were 
compelled  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  pruning  trees.  In 
February  during  mild  weather  there  wa>  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
followed  by  a  very  rapid  change  in  the  temperature,  causing 
the  water  to  freeze  upon  the  trees,  which  resulted  in  appalling1 
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damage  in  all  of  the  parks,  and  particularly  in  Central  Park. 
Much  of  this  damage  is  irreparable  and  many  fine  trees  were 
ruined.  Extra  men,  however,  were  at  once  hired  and  no  ex- 
pense was  spared  by  the  Department  to  put  the  trees  in  a  safe 
condition  and  to  make  good  by  prompt  pruning  any  damage 
that  was  done  where  such  prompt  attention  would  be  of  value. 

Through  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  the  lawns  were  kept  in 
excellent  condition  during  the  summer.  The  mild  weather 
contributed  much  to  this,  and  the  burn'ng  up  of  the  grass,  which 
has  been  so  notable  for  so  many  summers  past,  was  happily 
avoided  this  year.  Every  hot  summer  shows  more  forcibly  the 
need  for  completing  the  irrigation  system  in  the  Central  Park. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  during  extremely  hot  weather 
the  turf  is  invariably  burned  unless  frequently  watered,  and 
until  the  present  system  is  completed  this  condition  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  at  least  a  part  of  the  park. 

In  common  with  the  other  city  parks,  Central  Park  was 
visited  the  past  summer  by  an  unusual  number  of  tussock 
moths.  The  trees,  settees,  park  walls  and  fences  were  literally 
covered  with  the  caterpillars,  and  the  public  press  printed 
alarming  accounts  of  the  tremendous  damage  that  was  being 
done  to  the  trees  of  the  Central  Park.  This  part  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  park  is  treated  more  at  length  in  the  portion  of 
the  report  touching  upon  the  work  of  the  entomologist,  but  as 
the  pests  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  Central  Park,  and 
as  their  extermination  there  was  so  completely  and  quickly 
accomplished,  it  is  believed  that  the  visitors  to  the  Central  Park 
could  not  fail  to  realize  the  splendid  work  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

THE  MEXAGERIE. 

During  the  year  1903  the  buildings  and  fittings  have  been 
kept  in  thorough  repair.  A  new  prairie  dog  enclosure  has  been 
constructed  and  a  new  winter-house  for  the  water  fowl  has 
been  built  near  the  lake.  The  cages  on  the  hill  have  been 
doubled  in  size,  making  them  much  more  humane  and  attract- 
ive in  every  way. 
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The  Menagerie  has  been  kept  in  a  clean  and  attractive  con- 
dition and  the  mortality  of  the  collection  is  very  low.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  it  became  necessary  to  kill  the  Indian  elephant  in 
the  Menagerie,  he  having  become  unmanageable  and  vicious. 
His  death  was  accomplished  by  the  administration  of  590 
grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

While  the  Charter  provides  that  whenever  the  Park  Board 
shall  determine  to  discontinue  the  maintenance  of  the  zoolog- 
ical collection  in  the  Central  Park,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  to  transfer  said  collection  to  the 
Xew  York  Zoological  Society,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  consider  this  question  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  3,000,000  persons  visited  the  Menagerie 
during  1902. 

On  December  31,  1902,  the  collection  consisted  of — 
381  mammals, 
498  birds, 
59  reptiles. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  hippopotami  are  the  finest  specimens 
in  captivity. 

Till-:   METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORV. 

The  Meteorological  Observatory  of  the  Department  of 
Parks,  with  quarters  in  the  Arsenal  building,  was  established 
in  1869  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  year  1868 
Mr.  Andrew  II.  Green  advocated  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a  Meteorol<  gical  and  Astronomical  Observatory  in  the  City 
of  Xew  York,  and  the  following  May  the  act  became  a  law. 

At  the  time  of  its  creation  the  Central  Park  Commissioners 
ordered  the  observatory  to  be  installed  in  the  Arsenal  building 
"  until  a  suitable  building  for  the  purposes  could  be  erected,'' 
and  the  present  director.  Professor  Daniel  Draper,  was  then 
appointed  to  take  charge. 

When  the  observatory  was  opened  observations  were  made 
several  times  each  day  fr<  m  six  o'clock  \.  m.  until  ten  o'clock 


The  Menagerie,  Central  Park. 

i.  Moving  the  Hippopotami  to  Summer  quarters.    2.  Camel,  with  baby  two  days  old. 
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r.  M.,  and  much  attention  was  devoted  to  the  designing  of  self- 
recording  apparatus  and  to  the  study  of  atmospheric  problems. 
From  1869  to  the  present  time  Professor  Draper  has  designed 
many  self-recording  instruments,  and  all  of  the  observations 
now  made  by  this  Department  are  registered  automatically, 
duplicate  instruments  being  used  to  guard  against  a  lapse  due 
to  the  breaking  down  of  any  instrument. 

Not  until  1870  were  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  storm  signal  corps,  at  which  time,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government,  the  Central  Park  observatory  co- 
operated in  establishing  the  national  organization. 

The  records  and  observations  of  the  observatory  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  meteorological  prob- 
lems, such  as : 

D'd  the  clearing  of  land  diminish  the  fall  of  rain? 

Was  the  climate  of  Xew  York  changing? 

Had  the  summer  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  States 

undergone  a  modification? 
What  was  the  direction  in  which  atmospheric  fluctua- 
tions crossed  the  United  States? 
Was  it  possible  to  trace  the  passage  of  American  storms 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  predict  the  time  of  their 
arrival  on  the  European  coast? 
Did  the  rainfall  of  New  York  diminish,  and  would  it 

continue  to  do  so? 
Did  the  variation  occur  in  the  early  or  latter  portion  of 
the  year  ~1 

Since  the  installation  of  the  self-recording  barometer 
several  interesting  and  practical  facts  have  been  noted  by  the 
observatory.  For  instance,  in  a  certain  section  of  the  city,  the 
gas  lights  were  extinguished  at  2  .o'clock  one  m  truing.  The 
cause  remained  a  mystery  for  some  time.  There  was  no  win  1 
at  the  time  and  the  officials  of  the  gas  company  were  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  occurrence.  An  examination  was  made 
of  the  records  of  the  Central  Park  Observatory  in  the  hope 
that  some  solution  of  the  question  might  be  found.    The  self- 
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recording  barometer  showed  that  a  very  sudden  fluctuation  had 
occurred  at  the  time  indicated.  The  release  of  pressure  on  the 
outside  of  the  gasometer  due  to  this  fluctuation  was  found  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  stop  the  flow  of  gas  into  the  street  sup- 
ply pipes,  which  in  turn  caused  all  of  the  lights  in  the  district 
to  be  suddenly  extinguished,  as  stated. 

In  August,  1883.  the  self-recording  barometer  registered  a 
fluctuation  of  a  very  unusual  character.  At  the  time  this  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  an  atmospheric  wave  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake and  volcanic  eruptions  that  were  occurring  at  the  S.  raits 
of  Sunda.  Subsequently  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Meteorological  Office  of  London  inquiring  whether  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Central  Park  Observatory  had  registered  a  severe 
fluctuation  at  the  time  indicated,  and  stating  that  one  had  been 
recorded  at  their  stations  and  at  all  of  the  European  observa- 
tories. 

Hourly  writings  showing  the  direction,  velocity  and  force 
of  the  wind,  temperature  and  rainfall  were  first  published  in 
1889.  In  1892  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  requested 
permission  to  copy  from  the  Central  Park  records  the  hourly 
rainfalls  given  by  the  self-recording  rain  gauge,  and  a  tran- 
script was  made  by  officers  of  the  Government. 

In  1893.  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Park  Observatory  on  "  The  Relative  Merits  of  the  Various 
Types  of  Registering  Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermom- 
eters "  was  read  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  observatory  has,  on  numerous  occasions,  been  called 
upon  to  present  its  records  in  court  and  to  give  testimony  as  to 
the  weather  conditions  affecting  matters  at  issue.  In  1901 
it  testified  in  behalf  of  the  City,  and  the  evidence  produced 
was  instrumental  to  a  large  degree  in  obtaining  a  decision 
favorable  to  the  City.  In  this  one  case  a  suit  against  The  City 
of  New  York  involving  many  thousands  of  dollars  was  mate- 
rially affected.  In  this  way  the  records  have  been  produced 
in  court  many  hundreds  of  times,  and  they  have,  at  times,  been 
used  in  two  different  courts  on  the  same  day  where  such 
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testimony  was  required.  They  are  regarded  as  very  valuable 
evidence  in  deciding  questions  in  suits  pertaining  to  accidents, 
exposure  of  perishable  property  and  extensions  of  time  on  con- 
tracts due  to  weather  conditions. 

The  daily  work  of  the  observatory  has  been  continued  for 
thirty-four  years  without  interruption,  not  a  day  being  missed, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  the  records  for  all  of  this 
period,  obtained  from  the  various  self-recording  instruments, 
are  available  when  required.  The  self-recording  instruments 
used  are  the  following : 

Barometer, 

Direction  of  wind, 

Velocity  of  wind, 

Force  of  wind, 

Sun  thermometer, 

Wet  and  dry  thermometer. 

Hygrometer, 

Rain  and  snow  gauge, 

Dial  thermometer. 

METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM   OF  ART. 

The  new  east  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Building,  Central  Park,  at  Eighty-second  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  was  formally  opened  to  the  public,  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  on  December  22,  1902.  The  ceremonies  consisted 
of  prayer,  delivery  of  the  building  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Park  Board,  acceptance  of  the  building  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  by  President  F.  \Y.  Rhine- 
lander,  and  an  address  by  the  Mayor.  A  large  number  of 
distinguished  people  were  present  and  several  interesting 
collections  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

The  new  east  wing  was  designed  by  the  late  Richard  Morris 
Hunt,  and  constitutes  the  main  entrance  and  central  portion 
of  the  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the  building.  This 
plan  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  in  Novem- 
ber, 1895,  ancl  m  December,  1896,  it  was  decided  to  construct 
the  portion  now  completed  and  known  as  the  east  wing. 
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The  structure  is  classic  in  design,  the  central  hay  of  the  east 
facade  forming-  the  entrance  to  the  main  lobby.  Beyond  the 
lobby  is  the  great  hall,  covered  by  three  great  domes,  pierced 
at  the  top  to  furnish  light.  At  either  end  of  the  great  hall, 
170  feet  long  by  52  feet  wide,  there  is  a  colonnade,  beyond 
which  are  corridors  and  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  corridors 
are  galleries  or  exhibition  rooms,  96  feet  8  inches  by  44  feet. 

The  second  floor  consists  of  two  large  galleries  and  a  wide 
corridor  gallery  running  around  the  great  hall  and  open  on 
the  inner  side,  permitting  persons  in  the  corridor  to  view  the 
great  hall  and  contents  through  the  arches  supporting  the 
domes. 

Another  colonnade  is  situated  west  of  the  great  hall,  beyond 
which  is  a  corridor  gallery,  and  beyond  that  a  grand  staircase, 
connecting  the  old  and  new  portions  of  the  building.  On 
either  side  of  the  staircase  a  corridor  gallery  of  communication 
is  built.  The  dimensions  of  this  staircase,  with  its  adjacent 
corridors,  are  107  feet  by  57  feet.  The  steps  are  21  feet 
broad. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  east  wing  is  303  feet,  the  width 
103  feet  2  inches.  The  staircase  wing  is  107  feet  by  64  feet. 
The  height  from  ground  line  to  to])  of  attic  is  95  feet  1  inch. 
The  cubical  area  is  about  3,772.400  cubic  feet. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  new  east  wing  are  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone and  the  lower  exterior  courses  and  steps  are  of  granite. 
The  great  hall  and  that  portion  of  the  corridor  gallery  between 
the  great  hall  and  staircase  are  of  limestone,  and  the  other 
walls  are  plaster  tinted  in  color.  The  roof  is  of  copper.  The 
structure  is  provided  with  a  very  complete  heating,  lighting 
and  ventilating  system  of  modern  construction. 

THE   AMERICAN    Ml'SKl'M    OF    XATl'RAL  HISTORY. 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargements  made  to  the  building  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  structure  has 

never  been  adequate  for  the  display  of  the  rapidly  increasing 

amount  of  material  acquired  through  the  various  expeditions 
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supported  by  the  trustees  and  its  friends.  These  investiga- 
tions could  not  have  been  suspended  without  seriously  retard- 
ing the  growth  and  usefulness  of  the  institution,  and  for  this 
reason  exploration  work  was  continued  in  the  hope  that  the 
required  facilities  would  be  provided. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  the  last  Legislature 
a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  municipal  authorities  to 
grant  a  further  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum,  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount  then  authorized 
by  law  for  this  purpose.  This  made  the  total  amount  avail- 
able $160,000,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
upon  a  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  Museum,  granted  the 
full  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year.  This 
sum  has  enabled  the  trustees  to  prepare  and  place  on  exhibition 
a  large  amount  of  the  material  heretofore  stored  in  the  several 
departments,  but  the  relief  is  only  temporary,  as  the  expedi- 
tionary work  will  in  no  manner  be  curtailed.  The  Museum 
maintains  field  parties  in  several  of  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, Mexico,  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  Siberia  and  several 
of  the  provinces  of  China. 

Application  was  also  made  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  heating  and  lighting  plant,  and  for  the 
renovation  of  the  old  lecture  hall.  The  Board  granted 
8200,000  for  a  part  of  the  proposed  work,  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men concurring  July  22.  Plans  for  this  improvement  have 
been  prepared  and  been  approved  by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum 
and  the  Park  Board. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  Museum  is  its 
importance  as  an  educational  factor  in  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city.  This  is  constantly  shown  by  the  use  of  its  collec- 
tions by  the  teachers  and  classes  from  the  public  schools  who 
visit  the  Museum  during  the  regular  school  hours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study.  The  number  of  such  visitors  is  increasing  annu- 
ally and  will  probably  exceed  five  thousand  for  the  current 
vear. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Museum  have  granted  the  use  of  the 
new  lecture  hall  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evenings  for  the 
free  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  On  Washington's  Birthday,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  free  public  lectures  are  deliv- 
ered by  a  curator  of  the  Museum  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
trustees  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  conformity  with  an  agreement  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the  trustees,  the  use  of  the 
lecture  hall  and  apparatus  are  given  for  the  series  of  lectures 
delivered  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  by  a  curator  of  the  Museum. 

In  March,  1902,  an  announcement  was  made  to  teachers 
that  on  Saturday  afternoons  during  April  and  May  informal 
laboratory  work  would  be  given  to  those  desirous  of  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  native  birds.  The  applications  for  places 
in  this  class  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  teachers  have  sought  admission  in  addition  to  those 
originally  invited. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disasters  at  Martinique  and  St. 
Vincent  reached  the  trustees,  the  opportunity  for  scientific 
investigat'on  was  appreciated,  and  it  was  determined  at  once  to 
send  the  associate  curator  of  the  department  of  geology  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  these  tremendous  eruptions.  He 
spent  about  three  weeks  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
course  of  w  hich  he  made  three  ascents  of  "  La  Soufriere,"  and 
about  fi  ur  weeks  on  the  island  of  Martinique,  making  four 
ascents  to  the  crater  of  Mt.  Pelee.  A  preliminary  report  of 
about  40  pages,  illustrated  by  19  plates,  was  prepared  immedi- 
ately upon  bis  return  and  published  in  the  Museum  Bulletin 
for  Oct(  her. 

Extensive  repairs  to  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Museum 
building  have  been  made  possible  with  the  increased  appro- 
priation. Xew  sashes  have  been  provided  for  all  of  the  dormer 
windows  of  the  east  building,  sashes  have  been  rehnng  and 
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repaired,  and  all  exterior  window  frames,  sashes,  doors  and 
exposed  ironwork  have  been  repainted. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  all  sashes,  frames  and  trim 
have  been  refinished,  cases  have  been  repaired,  toilet-rooms 
renovated,  wooden  floors  refinished  and  tiled  floors  repaired. 
The  elevators  have  been  regularly  inspected  and  equipped  with 
new  cables. 

The  east  gallery  has  been  equipped  with  new  cases  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Hoffman  representative  collections  of 
moths  and  butterflies.  The  west  gallery  has  been  tiled  and 
equipped  and  the  installation  of  material  is  in  progress.  The 
southwest  hall  leading  from  the  Mexican  hall  is  being  tiled. 

The  Siberian  collections  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expedi- 
tion are  being  installed  in  the  southwest  hall  of  the  ground 
floor.  The  southeast  hall  of  the  same  floor  is  now  provided 
with  cases,  and  collections  are  being  installed  for  exhibition. 

Apart  from  the  fund  received  for  maintenance  ($160,000) , 
the  receipts  from  the  income  of  invested  funds,  dues  of  annual 
members,  patrons  and  life  members,  subscriptions  of  the  trus- 
tees, bequests  and  special  contributions  for  expeditions  and 
collections  aggregate  more  than  $162,000  for  the  current  year. 

RIVERSIDE   PARK   AND  DRIVE. 

Viaduct  over  "West  Ninety-sixth  street.  The  necessity  for 
this  structure  had  been  apparent  for  many  years.  Owing  to 
the  public  docks  at  the  foot  of  West  Ninety-seventh  street,  the 
trucking  over  the  western  portion  of  West  Ninety-sixth  street 
had  been  very  heavy,  making  the  junction  of  Riverside  drive 
with  this  thoroughfare  a  dangerous  point.  The  plan  for  the 
viaduct  was  adopted  by  the  previous  administration  and  a  con- 
tract let  for  the  work.  The  plan  for  the  viaduct  included  the 
erection  of  comfort  stations,  tool-houses  and  other  features  on 
quite  an  elaborate  scale.  This  work  was  completed  during  the 
year  1902  and  has  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  safety  of 
Riverside  drive,  and  at  the  same  time  has  facilitated  business 
traffic  over  Ninety-sixth  street. 
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The  construction  of  this  viaduct  made  it  necessary  to 
improve  Riverside  Park  adjacent  to  its  approaches,  and  new 
walks,  drainage  and  slopes  were  constructed.  This  improve- 
ment was  also  completed  during-  the  year,  and  proper  ap- 
proaches to  the  equestrian  roads  and  walk  systems  in  Riverside 
Park  have  been  constructed,  making  a  continuous  thoroughfare 
from  Seventy-second  street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
street.  Along  Riverside  drive  a  number  of  tree  pits  were  dug, 
filled  with  mould  and  elm,  linden  and  other  trees  set  out.  This 
work  was  clone  principally  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
drive  and  in  the  plots  between  the  drive  and  the  Property  road, 
from  Ninety-seventh  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
streets.  These  plantations  will  be  carefully  inspected,  and 
whenever  the  trees  die  they  will  be  replaced  until  the  park  is 
completely  planted. 

SOLDIERS  AXI)  SAILORS'  MEMORIAL  MONUMENT. 

This  beautiful  memorial  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Xew 
York  who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  late  war 
for  the  Union  was  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day,  1902,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  exercises  included  a  parade  by 
bodies  representing  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  Cadet  Corps.  The  ceremonies  were 
conducted  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  included 
addresses  by  the  Mayor  and  others  and  the  formal  turning 
over  of  the  monument  to  the  Park  Commissioner. 

This  monument  was  erected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  522  of  the  Laws  of  [893,  the  Mayor,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Parks, 
the  Recorder,  the  Comptroller,  together  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Memorial  Committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, being  designated  as  a  Board  of  Commissioners  authorized 
in  its  discretion  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  law  further  authorized  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
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tionment  to  provide  funds  not  exceeding  $250,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  memorial. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  the  Monument  Commission  conducted  a 
competition  for  designs  for  the  memorial,  Fifty-ninth  street 
and  Fifth  avenue  being  selected  as  the  proposed  site.  A 
number  of  models  were  submitted,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
C.  W.  &  A.  A.  Stoughton  was  finally  accepted;  but  it  was 
subsequently  decided  that  the  Plaza  site  was  not  suited,  and 
after  several  changes  and  considerable  delay,  Riverside  Park, 
at  Ninetieth  street,  was  determined  upon  and  approved  by  the 
necessary  municipal  authorities. 

The  changes  of  sites  involved  changes  in  the  design  of  the 
monument,  the  structure  finally  erected  being  totally  different 
in  design  from  the  model  originally  submitted  by  the  architects. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  monument  was  let 
on  October  8,  1900,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Decem- 
ber 14  of  that  year.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  and 
its  approaches  is  $275,000,  the  amount  in  excess  of  the 
$250,000  provided  by  chapter  522  of  the  Laws  of  1893  being 
obtained  through  premiums  on  bonds  sold  for  the  purpose. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument  is  a  circular  structure 
with  a  high  base,  a  colonnade  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns, 
with  rich  entablature  and  cresting.  The  diameter  at  base  is 
40  feet,  the  height  above  the  platform  98  feet.  The  interior 
forms  a  circular  marble  chamber  16  feet  in  diameter  and  50 
feet  high,  with  five  niches  around  it.  The  door  and  window 
filling  are  of  bronze.  The  platform  on  which  the  monument 
stands  is  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  side  steps  at  the 
south  leading  to  a  terrace  and  a  lower  platform  with  pedestals, 
steps  and  a  flagstaff.  On  the  north  a  long  flight  of  steps  lead 
down  to  a  belvedere  with  seats  overlooking  the  valley  at  this 
point.  The  entire  length  from  north  to  south  is  300  feet. 
The  greatest  width,  109  feet. 

The  materials  employed  in  the  memorial  are  pink  Milford 
and  Leet's  Island  granite  and  East  Dorset  (Vermont)  marble. 
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The  pavements  are  of  English  clinker  brick,  laid  in  patterns 
with  marble  borders.  The  work  is  complete  and  requires  no 
further  sculpture  or  other  embellishment. 

In  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Monument  it  was  found  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  lawns 
and  walk  system  adjacent  in  Riverside  Park.  Top  soil  was 
spread  where  required  and  the  lawns  sodded.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  the  walks  were  not  asphalted,  but  were 
treated  with  gravel.  During  1903  they  will  be  concreted  and 
an  asphalt  surface  laid. 

MORNINGSIDE  PARK. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Morningside  Park,  no 
toilet  facilities  have  ever  been  provided  there,  and  the  only 
structure  available  for  storing  tools  and  implements  was  a 
temporary  wooden  shanty,  unsightly,  inadequate  and  objec- 
tionable from  a  park  standpoint.  During  the  year  1902  plans 
for  an  appropriate  building  were  prepared  and  an  illustration 
of  the  architect's  design  is  published  herewith.  The  archi- 
tect's description  of  the  structure  states  that  he  has  adopted 
the  late  French  Gothic  style,  and  in  designing  the  detail  he  has 
tended  to  throw  it  into  the  transition  rather  than  back  into  the 
earlier  periods,  believing  that  the  style  indicated  would  lend 
itself  to  the  rugged  surroundings  and  be  appropriate  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Cathedral  on  Morningside  Heights  and  the 
other  important  structures  in  that  vicinity. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  construct  only  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  lower  level  which  will  contain  comfort  stations  for 
both  sexes  and  provide  a  flight  of  steps  in  Morningside  Park, 
where  one  is  much  needed.  The  building  will  also  have  ample 
accommodations  for  the  storage  of  the  tools  and  implements 
of  the  Department  required  for  Morningside  Park.  The 
portion  of  the  structure  built  on  the  higher  level,  including  the 
tower,  is  a  matter  for  future  consideration,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  building  being  in  no  way  dependent  upon  it.  The  new 
building  will  also  provide  a  bandstand,  which  is  much  needed 
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in  Morningside  Park,  there  being  no  structure  there  available 
for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time. 

SMALL  PARKS  WITH  PLAYGROUNDS. 

The  principal  feature  of  park  work  in  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Richmond  during  the  year  1902  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  playgrounds  and  kindergartens  and  the  extension  of 
the  recreation  areas  in  the  larger  parks.  Playgrounds  are 
being  constructed  in  four  new  parks  in  crowded  sections  of  the 
city,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  build  these  parks  upon  lines 
recognized  as  best  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  the 
lands  were  acquired. 

Hamilton  Fish  Park,  Houston,  Stanton  and  Sheriff  streets 
(3.673  acres). — In  this  park  through  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Education,  a  playground,  kindergarten  and 
gymnasium  were  operated  during  the  summer,  and  the  reports 
received  indicate  that  the  experiment  was  successful  to  a  high 
degree,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  was  derived  by  the  people 
living  in  densely  populated  sections  of  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  proposed  to  still  further  develop  this  feature  of  Hamilton 
Fish  Park  and  to  construct  playgrounds  of  an  up-to-date  char- 
acter, remodel  the  building  by  placing  baths  therein,  and  to  gen- 
erally improve  the  condition  there.  An  appropriation  will  be 
asked  for  this  work  the  coming  year.  Although  this  park  was 
improved  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  work  was  not  of  a  character 
to  bring  forth  the  best  results,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  the 
improvements  now  proposed  it  can  be  made  to  serve  much  bet- 
ter the  purposes  intended  when  the  land  was  acquired. 

These  improvements  will  include  the  construction  of  a  run- 
ning track,  kindergarten  grounds,  the  erection  of  an  ornamental 
iron  fence  around  the  play-grounds  and  of  a  pipe  fence  around 
the  lawns;  the  asphalting  of  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  building, 
reshaping  the  grounds,  spreading  of  garden  mold,  sodding, 
preparation  of  tree  plots  for  planting,  remodeling  of  the  public 
comfort  station,  the  removal  of  existing  house  connections 
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with  street  water-mains  and  properly  capping  the  pipes,  and 
the  laying  out  of  a  gymnasium  and  equipment  of  the  same  with 
parallel  bars,  swinging  rings,  vaulting  horses  and  other  appa- 
ratus. 

Dc  Witt  Clinton  Park,  Fifty-second  to  Fifty- fourth  streets, 
Eleventh  avenue  and  the  Hudson  river  (7.377  acres). — The 
buildings  were  removed  from  the  site  of  this  park  early  in  1902. 
Xo  appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
lands  until  late  in  the  year,  but  in  order  that  the  public  might 
derive  benefit  from  its  possessions  by  the  city,  a  tent  was  erected 
for  nature  study  classes,  and  a  plot  of  ground  was  set  aside  for 
children's  farm  gardens.  The  experiment  of  allowing  children 
to  cultivate  small  plots  of  public  ground  had  already  been  tried 
in  some  of  the  other  cities,  particularly  in  Boston,  and  the 
work  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Park,  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons  of  the  Local  School  Board, 
was  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  not  only  by  residents 
of  Xew  York  who  have  studied  this  phase  of  park  work,  but 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  believed  that  by  interesting 
the  children  in  this  way,  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  would 
be  stimulated,  and  that  the  people  at  large  would  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  true  value  of  park  features,  and  would 
better  appreciate  the  money  expended  by  the  city  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  that  eventually  less  vandalism  would  be  practised 
upon  the  shrubbery  and  plantations  in  the  parks.  The  actual 
results  obtained  from  these  children's  gardens  in  the  short  time 
available  were  little  short  of  marvelous.  Vegetables  grown  to 
maturity  w  ere  proudly  brought  to  the  Commissioner  by  the 
young  gardeners  of  both  sexes  as  an  evidence  of  their  success, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  children  participating  have  become 
imbued  with  a  love  of  nature  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  parks,  as  they  could  have  become  in  no  other  way. 
Another  feature  of  this  children's  garden  work  was  the  distri- 
bution from  time  to  time  of  cut  flowers  to  the  children  by  the 
ladies  interested  in  the  work. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Park. 


Plan  for  Improvement. 
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The  land  for  De  Witt  Clinton  Park  was  acquired  in  1901, 
and  a  contract  has  been  let  for  regulating  and  shaping  the 
lands  and  furnishing  tilling  where  required.  This  work  will 
cost  about  $20,000.  Plans  are  now  under  way  to  complete 
the  improvement  of  the  park  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 
This  work  contemplates  the  construction  of  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasia, farm  gardens  and  a  park  building  to  contain  comfort 
stations  and  shower  baths,  all  to  be  constructed  upon  lines  now 
recognized  as  producing  the  very  best  results  for  small  parks 
in  crowded  sections  of  large  cities. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Park,  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh,  One 
Hundred  and  Fourteenth  streets,  First  avenue  and  the  East 
River. — The  lands  for  this  park  were  acquired  early  in  1900. 
During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  buildings  were  taken 
down,  the  rubbish  removed  and  filling  to  bring  the  surfaces  up 
to  a  proper  grade  was  deposited  and  other  minor  improvements 
completed.  At  the  time  the  contracts  for  this  work  were  let 
the  Department  had  not  been  advised  as  to  whether  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twelfth  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  streets 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  park  could  be  closed.  \\  nen  this 
information  was  obtained  a  contract  was  entered  into  for 
removing  the  paving  stones,  curb  stones  and  flagging  within 
these  streets,  which  work  was  accomplished  early  in  1902.  No 
appropriation  was  available  during  the  summer  for  the  further 
development  of  this  park,  but  it  was  believed  that  with  a  com- 
paratively small  expenditure  the  lands  could  be  made  available 
for  temporary  use  by  the  people  in  the  densely  settled  sections 
immediately  surrounding  it.  The  Department  erected  a  num- 
ber of  large  tents,  placed  settees  and  other  park  fittings  upon 
the  grounds,  laid  cut  a  baseball  diamond  and  opened  the  whole 
for  temporary  use  during  the  heated  term.  The  people  of 
"  Little  Italy  "  and  other  sections  nearby  flocked  to  the  place, 
several  band  concerts  were  given,  and  this  temporary  use  of 
the  lands  proved  a  success  even  beyond  expectations. 

The  work  of  constructing  new  bulkheads  on  the  established 
bulkhead  line  of  this  park  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1902, 
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and  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  he  completed  early  in 
1903.  Plans  have  been  adopted  for  laying  out  the  lands  in 
playgrounds,  outdoor  gymnasia,  running  tracks,  walks  and 
lawns,  and  a  fine  park  building,  to  contain  shower  baths  and 
comfort  stations,  will  be  constructed  in  this  park.  The  whole 
improvement  will  be  pushed  forward  to  an  early  completion. 

When  the  present  administration  assumed  office,  it  was  found 
by  this  Department  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company  had  been  using  a  portion  of  the  water- 
front of  Thomas  Jefferson  Park  and  had  paid  no  rent  for  such 
occupancy  since  the  City  acquired  the  lands,  February  16,  1900. 
Investigation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  railroad  had, 
prior  to  that  date,  paid  rent  for  the  land  indicated  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Demand  was  at 
once  made  of  the  railroad  company  for  the  full  amount.  On 
October  1,  1902,  it  became  necessary  to  compel  the  railroad 
company  to  vacate  the  water-front  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Park 
owing  to  the  work  of  improvement  under  way,  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  this  Department  was  able  to  collect  from  the  railroad 
company  the  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-four 
dollars  and  forty  cents  (  $6,554.40),  which  amount  was  turned 
into  the  City  Treasury  with  other  collections. 

William  H,  Seward  Park,  Canal,  Hester,  Suffolk  and  Divi- 
sion streets. — The  lands  for  this  park  were  acquired  in  1807. 
but  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  opening  it  for  public  use 
until  1902.  Work  on  the  contract  for  completing  the  construc- 
tion of  this  park,  including  the  laying  out  of  a  children's  play- 
ground, a  gymnasium  ground,  a  nine  lap  track,  lawns,  walks 
and  drainage  was  practically  completed  in  1902.  A  splendid 
park  building  to  contain  bathing  facilities,  locker  rooms,  com- 
fort stations  and  other  features  will  be  begun  early  in  1903. 

In  laying  out  this  park  the  Departmenl  was  confronted  with 
the  proposition  of  devoting  a  large  part  of  the  area  to  play- 
ground purposes  and  still  preserving  the  usual  park  features. 
The  general  outlay  of  the  park  is  show  n  on  the  sketch  set  forth 
on  another  page,  and  illustrations  are  also  presented  showing 
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the  proposed  new  building,  together  with  its  interior  arrange- 
ments. 

The  pavilion  in  William  H.  Seward  Park  will  be  a  structure 
138  feet  long  and  -50  feet  wide,  the  main  floor  consisting  of  a 
large  recreation  room  or  a  play-ground.  It  will  also  serve  as 
a  shelter  to  view  the  games  in  the  park,  and  will  be  separated 
from  the  street  by  offices  and  retiring  rooms.  The  portion 
facing  the  park  will  be  approached  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
and  terraces. 

On  the  floor  below  will  be  built  public  comfort  stations  at 
either  end.  for  men  and  women,  and  baths,  twenty-one  baths 
for  women  and  thirty  for  men.  The  stalls  to  separate  the  baths 
will  be  of  marble,  the  floors  and  walls  will  be  tiled  and  special 
care  will  be  given  to  proper  ventilation.  The  water  will  descend 
at  an  angle  from  each  shower  bath  and  each  bathroom  will  be 
divided  into  two  compartments,  providing  a  small  dressing- 
room.  This  type  of  bath  is  believed  to  be  the  most  sanitary,  and 
it  will  permit  the  greatest  number  of  people  to  bathe  at  a  given 
time  with  the  least  expense  for  attendants. 

The  building  will  also  contain  a  cellar,  in  which  will  be  the 
boilers,  hot-water  tanks,  coal  vaults  and  storage-room  for 
materials  used  in  the  park. 

The  building  is  a  light  arcaded  structure,  constructed  of  brick 
with  terra  cotta  arches  resting  on  polished  granite  columns. 
The  color  is  very  light  gray.  It  is  arranged  so  that  in  the  winter 
time  temporary  sash  and  enclosures  may  be  erected,  permitting 
the  building  to  be  used  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  gymnasium  in  William  H.  Seward  Park  will  be  equipped 
with  an  iron  pipe  frame  80  feet  long.  20  feet  wide  and  16  feet 
high,  attached  to  which  will  be  portions  of  the  apparatus,  such 
as  the  climbing  poles  and  ropes  and  inclined  poles,  chest  bars, 
traveling  rings  and  flying  rings ;  also  with  parallel  bars,  vault- 
ing parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  inclined  bars,  vault  horses, 
vault  bucks,  jumping  boards,  spring  boards,  vaulting  standards, 
vaulting  poles,  punching-bag  drums  and  punching  bags,  hori- 
zontal and  peak  ladders,  captive  tennis  balls,  merry-go-roun  ls 
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or  giant  strides,  basket  balls  and  goals  and  other  apparatus.  On 
the  play-ground  smaller  apparatus,  such  as  the  giant  strides, 
teeter  ladders,  balance  beams,  captive  tennis  balls,  large  and 
small  swings,  sand  courts,  croquet  sets,  golf  or  shinney  sticks 
and  a  round  foot  ball  will  be  installed. 

BATTERY  PARK. 

At  Battery  Park  a  new  asphalt  pavement  was  constructed  be- 
tween Pier  A  and  the  Aquarium,  ad  jacent  to  the  seawall.  The 
old  cement  walk  pavement  had  become  badly  disintegrated  and 
dangerous.  It  was  used  for  the  delivery  of  supplies  at  the 
Aquarium  and  the  fire  boat  piers  and  was  never  intended  for 
such  heavy  trucking.  The  new  asphalt  pavement  is  of  a  suffi- 
cient stability  to  meet  these  requirements.  The  entire  coping 
adjacent  to  this  work  was  reset  and  pointed,  and  that  portion 
of  Battery  Park  now  presents  a  much  improved  appearance. 

HUDSOX  PARK. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1901  a  contract  was  entered  into 
to  construct  asphalt  walks  in  this  park,  new  drainage  systems 
and  basins  and  to  set  edging  and  reform  and  sod  the  lawns 
The  greater  portion  of  the  work  was  done  during  the  year  1902, 
and  this  park  has  been  much  improved. 

GENERAL   MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS. 

The  general  routine  work,  such  as  the  cleaning  of  the  drives 
and  walks,  the  sprinkling  of  the  drives,  keeping  the  walks  clear 
of  snow  in  winter,  removing  discarded  material  to  the  dumps, 
repairs  to  all  the  buildings,  bridges,  rolling  stock  and  other 
department  property,  has  been  attended  to,  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  it  is  believed,  being  raised  over  previous  years.  The 
reduced  appropriations  made  it  necessary  to  rearrange  the 
working  forces,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  has  been  done  with- 
out detriment  to  the  general  maintenance  work  and  that  the 
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parks  were  never  cleaner  or  better  maintained  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Particular  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  increasing 
the  number  of  settees  in  the  parks.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  there  has  been  a  public  clamor  for  more  settees,  and  during 
the  year  1902  the  seating  capacity  of  the  parks  has  been 
increased  17  per  cent.,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
(1887)  new  settees  being  constructed  and  distributed. 

WIDENING  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET. 

The  work  of  widening  Fifty-ninth  street  was  begun  in  June, 
1902,  and  completed  in  September.  The  roadway  of  Fifty- 
ninth  street,  between  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues,  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  badly  congested.  The  park  sidewalk  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street  was  unusually  broad  and  much  wider 
than  its  use  warranted.  The  space  between  the  north  car-track 
and  the  park  sidewalk  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  useless  for 
public  purposes.  By  this  improvement  this  space  was  widened 
from  four  to  nineteen  feet,  leaving  the  sidewalk  on  the  north 
side  of  the  street  still  twenty-live  feet  wide.  This  practically 
doubled  the  capacity  of  the  roadway  of  Fifty-ninth  street  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues  and  still  left  the  sidewalk 
ample. 

In  connection  with  this  improvement  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  the  trees  on  the  north  side  of  Fifty-ninth  street  adja- 
cent to  the  park,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to 
replace  the  same  with  elms  of  a  large  size  as  soon  as  proper 
specimens  can  be  procured.  The  trees  heretofore  planted  at 
this  place  have  been  unhealthy,  being  set  in  made  ground  of  a 
porous  character,  which  permitted  the  water  to  drain  off  rapidly. 
The  newly  constructed  tree  pits  in  which  a  generous  supply  of 
mould  has  been  placed  are  built  with  an  irrigation  system,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Fifty-ninth  street,  when  thus  newly  planted, 
will  present  a  greatly  improved  appearance  and  be  a  more 
fitting  boundary  to  the  south  side  of  Central  Park. 
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STATUE  OF  GENERAL  \V.   T.  SHERMAN". 

Application  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1902  for  a  suitable 
site  for  the  statue  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  designed  by  Mr. 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  donated  to  the  City  of  New  York 
by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Many  locations 
were  considered,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  north  circle 
of  the  Plaza  at  the  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street  entrance 
to  the  Central  Park  would  be  the  most  appropriate,  and  the 
statue  will  be  erected  at  that  point  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

MUSIC. 

Another  feature  of  park  work  which  furnishes  a  very  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  the  public  and  is  appreciated  alike  by  the  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old,  is  the  park  concerts.  These  concerts 
were  begun  on  June  1,  1902,  and  continued  throughout  the 
summer  until  October.  They  were  distributed  throughout  the 
parks  of  the  city,  the  arrangement  being  affected  somewhat  by 
construction  work  carried  on  in  several  of  the  parks  during  the 
summer.  Special  effort  was  made  to  have  the  music  rendered 
by  the  bands  of  a  character  that  was  elevating  and  instructive, 
as  well  as  entertaining,  and  frequent  inspections  proved  the 
concerts  to  be  very  largely  attended,  and  the  quality  of  the 
music  was  never  excelled  in  the  parks. 

In  the  crowded  downtown  districts,  particularly,  the  con- 
certs were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  when  dis- 
continued by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  appropriation, 
applications  were  invariablv  received  for  additional  concerts. 

It  is  believed  that  no  fund  provided  by  the  City  contributes 
so  much  enjoyment  to  the  people  as  that  appropriated  for  music 
in  the  parks,  all  things  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  if 
the  amount  were  twice  as  large  it  could  be  expended  without 
exceeding  the  desires  of  the  people  in  this  respect. 

Concerts  were  given  in  Central.  Mount  Morris,  East  River, 
Madison  Square.  Tompkins  Square,  Washington  Square, 
Abingdon  Square,  Hudsc  n,  Seward.  Corlear's  ll<><>k.  Mulberry 
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Bend.  Battery.  Morningside,  Hamilton  Fish  and  Thomas 
TerYerson  parks.  In  all.  one  hundred  and  eighty  concerts  were 
given  in  the  above  parks  in  1902.  at  a  total  cost  of  twenty-six 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

NATURE  STUDIES. 

The  use  of  the  parks  for  nature  studies  by  the  people  has 
shown  a  very  gratifying  increase,  Central  Park,  especially,  being 
largely  used  for  this  purpose.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
regarding  ladies,  who  have  taken  up  the  study  of  birds,  insect 
life  and  botany.  The  Department  has  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  assist  in  this  commendable  use  of  the  parks,  and  when- 
ever permits  could  be  issued  to  facilitate  the  legitimate  pursuit 
of  knowledge  it  has  been  done.  The  number  of  permits  issued 
for  this  kind  of  study  has  had  to  be  limited,  as  it  was  found 
that  unscrupulous  persons  applied  for  the  permits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  make  short  cuts  over  the  park  lawns. 
It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  act  unfavorably  on  many 
applications  for  permits  to  pick  botanical  specimens  in  the 
parks.  So  many  applications  of  this  kind  are  received  that  the 
shrubbery  would  be  annihilated  if  favorable  action  were  taken 
upon  them  all.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  by  which,  when  specimens  are  desired  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  a  written  application  is  received,  the  park  gar- 
deners gather  the  desired  specimens  and  deliver  them  to  the 
applicants  when  they  are  called  for  at  the  place  designated  for 
the  purpose.  In  this  way  the  legitimate  demand  for  botanical 
specimens  is  met  and  no  damage  is  done  to  the  plantations  of 
the  parks. 

RECREATION   AND  GAMES. 

During  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
to  providing  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  the  use  of  the 
parks  for  recreative  purposes.  Owing  to  the  location  and 
character  of  the  Central  Park,  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  regit- 
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late  its  use,  and  the  line  between  the  recreative  and  restful  fea- 
tures has  to  be  very  carefully  adjusted. 

The  annual  spring  May  and  June  parties  have  become  one 
of  the  recognized  features  of  life  in  New  York.  The  demands 
upon  the  Central  Park  for  these  gatherings  have  always  been 
very  heavy,  but  as  the  population  of  the  city  has  increased  the 
number  of  children  participating  in  these  gatherings  has 
increased,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  children  who  participated  in  the  May  and 
June  parties  in  the  spring  of  1902,  but  it  is  believed  that  fully 
one-quarter  of  a  million  children  were  present  at  such  events 
in  the  Central,  Mount  Morris  and  other  city  parks.  These 
parties  are  made  up  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  some 
instances  from  even  beyond  the  city  limits.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure, however,  the  participants  are  the  children  of  the  crowded 
districts,  and  the  pictures  presented  in  the  spring  at  these  gath- 
erings upon  the  greensward  of  the  parks  used  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  accompanying  May  poles  and  fancy  costumes,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  city. 

The  collection  of  such  vast  crowds  could  not  fail  to  result 
in  some  damage  to  the  parks,  and  in  the  lawns  being  littered 
many  times,  and  the  litter  being  blown  upon  the  drives  and 
walks.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  benefits  derived  much 
more  than  balance  the  undesirable  features,  and  nothing  was 
left  undone  by  the  Department  that  would  add  to  the  happiness 
and  enjoyment  of  the  children. 

The  parks  also  afford  a  great  deal  of  healthful  recreation 
during  the  year  in  providing  facilities  for  skating,  lawn  tennis, 
baseball,  croquet,  football,  basketball  and  other  games.  The 
capacity  of  the  Central  Park  tennis  courts  was  taxed  to  the 
limit.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  issue  special  permits  giving 
persons  the  right  to  use  especially  designated  plots  at  hours 
or  on  days  stated  in  the  permit.  The  demand  for  the  courts, 
however,  became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  this 
system  and  to  make  all  permits  general  in  character,  the  rule 
of  "  first  come,  first  served  "  being  followed.    This  system  was 


The  Central  Park— Winter  Sports. 
Skating  on  the  Lake.         2.  Coasting  on  the  Slopes. 
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adopted  during  the  summer  of  1902,  and  the  number  of  com- 
plaints received  regarding"  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  question  of  providing  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  enjoyment  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  seems 
to  have  been  solved  in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  the  games  above  enumerated,  many  permits 
were  issued  for  photographing  and  sketching,  for  storing  small 
boats,  and  other  similar  privileges. 

It  is  hoped  that,  by  providing  proper  receptacles  for  the 
papers,  boxes  and  other  discarded  articles  in  the  parks,  and  by 
educating  the  people  to  appreciate  the  disfiguring  effect  of 
such  litter  upon  the  lawns  and  drives,  that  in  the  future  the 
people  participating  in  lawn  parties  and  games  in  the  parks 
will  refrain  from  casting  unsightly  matter  away,  and  will  take 
pride  in  making  an  effort  to  keep  the  parks  attractive  and  clean. 

Realizing  the  great  enjoyment  derived  by  the  children  from 
coasting  and  the  limited  opportunity  afforded  in  Xew  York 
to  enjoy  snow  games,  the  places  in  the  parks  suitable  for  coast- 
ing were  carefully  canvassed,  and  opened  for  the  use  of  the 
children.  Much  more  park  area  than  has  before  been  devoted 
to  this  purpose  was  thus  utilized.  Xo  pleasanter  picture 
can  be  seen  in  the  parks  than  that  provided  by  the  boys  and  girls 
enjoying  themselves  with  coasting  and  snow  games,  and  the 
many  letters  received  from  parents  upon  this  subject  indicate 
that  a  move  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  Such  use 
of  the  lawns  has  necessarily  to  be  governed  by  the  fall  of  snow, 
but  every  opportunity  afforded  will  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
the  greatest  freedom,  consistent  with  the  proper  use  of  the 
parks,  will  be  given  the  children. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORK. 

Although  individual  insects  are  small  and  often  inconspic- 
uous, the  great  number  of  species  and  myriads  of  individuals 
in  each  species  make  a  host  that  the  Department  has  found 
very  difficult  to  combat.  Their  fecundity  is  so  enormous  that 
often  whole  sections  of  the  parks  are  devastated  by  their 
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ravages  in  a  short  time.  The  destruction  of  insectivorous 
birds  and  mammals  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  increase  until 
they  are  able  to  cover  large  areas  of  vegetation. 

The  City  of  New  York,  being  a  great  importing  centre,  new 
insects  are  constantly  introduced  and  are  soon  naturalized  in 
our  city  parks.  The  wood  leopard  moth  was  presumably 
introduced  here  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  has  since 
spread  over  large  sections  of  near-by  territory.  The  larva  of 
this  moth  has  already  appropriated  for  its  use  over  one  hun- 
dred species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  evergreens  seem  to 
be  the  only  ones  exempt.  This  larva  is  able  to  amputate  tree 
trunks  8  inches  in  diameter  by  cutting  a  burrow  around  a 
trunk,  which  so  weakens  it  that  a  strong  wind  will  break  it 
off.  Their  favorite  trees  seem  to  be  the  elm  and  maple,  and 
as  many  as  270  larvae  have  been  taken  from  a  single  maple 
tree  but  10  inches  in  diameter. 

The  elm  beetle,  another  imported  insect,  has  in  the  past  been 
very  destructive  to  the  elm  tree.  They  are  still  abundant  on 
Staten  Island,  but  continued  spraying  has  kept  them  in  subjec- 
tion in  Manhattan. 

Fungi  has  developed  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  parks, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  moisture  during  the  past  season. 
This  has  been  evident  from  the  brown  appearance  of  many 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  assistance  given  to  the  entomolo- 
gist prior  to  the  spring  of  1902  for  the  removal  of  the  cocoons 
and  egg  masses  of  the  tussock  moth,  they  were  unusually 
abundant  during  the  month  of  June.  The  entomologist's 
force  was  then  increased  from  four  to  eighteen  men,  and  his 
apparatus  was  increased  by  one  two  horse-power  sprayer  and 
five  hand  machines.  In  this  way  the  Department  was  able 
to  successfully  combat  the  myriads  of  caterpillars  emerging 
from  the  egg  masses  that  had  remained  on  the  trees  from  the 
previous  year.  The  gardening  forces  were  also  supplied  with 
steel  brushes  and  directed  to  assist  the  entomologist  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  in  his  work.     In  this  way  the  vege- 
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tation  was  put  in  good  condition  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
and  soon  the  trees  that  had  been  partially  defoliated  were  again 
in  full  leaf.  Owing  to  the  thorough  manner  in  which  this 
work  was  done  in  June,  the  second  brood  that  appeared  in 
August  and  September  were  easily  controlled  with  the  force 
available  for  the  work. 

Besides  the  tussock  moth,  the  entomologist  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  host  of  other  insects  unseen  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  but  able  to  destroy  whole  areas  of  park  sylva,  unless 
checked. 

The  San  Jose  scale  insect,  while  it  has  not  as  yet  spread  over 
a  large  area  in  this  city,  is  liable  to  do  so,  for  it  lives  upon  a 
great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  scurfy  scale  is  also 
found  in  the  parks,  together  with  many  other  species  of  de- 
structive insects. 

So  many  inquiries  are  received  by  the  Department  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  trees  and  the  destruction  of  noxious 
insects  that  the  entomologist  has  conducted  a  considerable 
correspondence  throughout  the  country  in  this  connection. 
People  from  neighboring  cities  have  frequently  visited  the 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  methods  used  and 
the  apparatus  employed.  The  spraying  outfits  used  originated 
in  this  Department  about  seven  years  ago.  and  a  number  of 
cities  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  acquisition  of  similar 
power-spraying  machinery. 

A  number  of  communications  have  been  received  recom- 
mending the  use  of  trap  lanterns  at  night  for  the  destruction 
of  insects,  but  experience  has  shown  that  little,  if  any,  good 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  female  tussock  moth 
cannot  fly  and  the  males  do  not  seem  to  be  attracted  by  the 
light  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  trap 
lanterns. 

THE  HARLEM   RIVER  DRIVEWAY. 

The  popularity  of  the  Harlem  River  driveway  has  steadily 
increased,  and  at  no  time  since  its  inception  has  it  been  used 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  past  summer. 
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The  operation  of  the  Speedway  has  been  watched  with  great 
interest,  and  there  is  hardly  a  city  of  importance  in  the  country 
that  has  not  either  constructed  a  public  driveway  on  the  lines 
of  the  Harlem  River  driveway  or  had  the  same  under  consider- 
ation. The  Department  has  received  many  requests  for  speci- 
fications of  the  construction  of  the  speedway  and  many  inquiries 
regarding  its  management. 

The  class  of  horses  speeded  upon  the  Harlem  River  driveway 
has  steadily  improved,  until  the  champions  of  former  years  are 
now  but  in  the  second  or  third  grade  of  speedway  horses. 
It  has  become  a  common  sight  for  a  considerable  number  of 
grand  circuit  horses  to  be  speeded  upon  the  driveway,  and  a 
number  of  matinee  speed  exhibitions  were  given  throughout 
the  year.  Beyond  all  doubt,  more  high-class  speeding  can  be 
seen  in  a  given  time  upon  the  Harlem  River  driveway  during 
the  spring  and  fall  months  than  at  any  other  place  in  this 
country,  and  the  attendance  is  what  might  be  expected  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  continued  use  of  the  roadbed  of  the  Harlem  River  drive- 
way since  it  was  opened  to  the  public  has  made  it  necessary 
to  resurface  the  same,  and  a  fund  will  be  asked  for  this  purpose 
in  1903.  This  roadbed  is  laid  upon  made  ground,  making 
it  more  difficult  to  maintain  than  it  would  be  under  other  condi- 
tions. 

At  present  there  are  but  two  temporary  comfort  stations 
upon  the  driveway — one  near  High  Bridge  and  one  near 
W  ashington  Bridge,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  who 
throng  the  place.  It  is  believed  that  three  permanent  stations 
should  be  built — one  to  the  south  of  High  Bridge,  one  at 
Washington  Bridge  and  another  near  Dyckman  street.  At 
these  three  points  most  of  the  visitors  enter  from  the  avenues 
en  the  west,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose desired.  Jt  is  estimated  that  the  stations  will  cost  about 
$12,000  each,  if  constructed  upon  the  lines  of  similar  structures 
in  the  parks  and  according  to  plans  now  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard f<  \r  such  buildings. 
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The  present  water  supply  upon  the  Harlem  River  driveway 
is  altogether  inadequate,  either  for  sprinkling  or  to  accom- 
modate the  public  with  drinking  fountains.  It  is  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature,  being  brought  through  surface  pipes  over  the  top 
of  the  hill  west  of  the  driveway.  A  new  water  system  is 
urgently  needed. 

Appropriations  for  the  above  improvements  will  be  asked, 
to  be  provided  through  the  issue  of  corporate  stock  of  the  City 
during  the  year  1903. 

THE   NEW   YORK   PUBLIC   LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

The  progress  made  on  the  Xew  York  Public  Library  Build- 
ing during  the  year  has  not  been  at  all  satisfactory.  A  quan- 
tity of  rock  was  unexpectedly  found  upon  a  portion  of  the  site, 
requiring  the  letting  of  a  separate  contract,  and  this  in  turn 
caused  complications  and  contentions  between  the  several  con- 
tractors which  resulted  in  much  delay. 

The  removal  of  the  old  reservoir  from  the  Library  site  is 
practically  completed.  The  work  on  the  Fortieth  street  vault, 
including  the  removal  of  bed  rock  in  trenches  for  the  boiler- 
room,  is  well  under  way  and  should  be  completed  at  an 
early  date.  The  rubble  exterior  walls  of  the  vault  have  been 
completed,  and  as  soon  as  the  rock  is  removed  in  the  interior 
space  the  construction  of  the  arches  can  be  completed.  The 
other  portions  of  the  work  had  progressed  so  that  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  November  10  last.  Appropriate  ceremonies, 
including  addresses  by  the  Mayor  and  President  John  Bigelow, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Xew  York  Public  Library, 
were  held  and  several  thousand  citizens  were  present,  including 
many  gentlemen  prominent  in  library,  literary  and  philanthropic 
work. 

The  contracts  already  let  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
this  magnificent  library  building  amount  to  $3,180,720.  The 
structure  will  have  a  frontage  on  Fifth  avenue  of  390  feet  and 
will  be  270  feet  deep,  with  four  stories  and  a  cellar.  The 
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architects  describe  the  design  as  Modern  Renaissance,  a  devel- 
opment of  the  sixteenth  century  renaissance  work,  adapted  to 
present  requirements.  It  will  be  constructed  of  white  marble 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  will  be  fireproof 
throughout.  All  of  the  details  of  construction  have  been  con- 
sidered with  the  view  of  making  the  building  as  permanent  in 
character  as  is  possible.  The  sanitary,  ventilating,  heating  and 
other  features  have  been  worked  out  after  consultation  with 
leading  engineers  especially  qualified  to  advise  in  a  structure 
of  this  magnitude. 

The  foundations  are  constructed  entirely  of  stone  from  the 
old  reservoir.  Work  on  the  main  portion  of  the  structure  was 
begun  in  November,  1901,  the  first  marble  was  set  July,  1902, 
and  the  architects  report  that  the  building  will  probably  be 
completed  within  the  time  specified,  four  years  from  the  date 
of  beginning  work  on  the  building  proper. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Building  is  being  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  556  of  the  Laws  of  1897, 
which  authorizes  the  Department  of  Parks  to  remove  the  reser- 
voir and  to  erect  and  construct,  in  Bryant  Park,  a  suitable 
and  appropriate  fireproof  building  in  accordance  with  plans  to 
be  made  and  prepared  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations,  and  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  such 
building  to  be  used  as  a  public  library  and  reading-room. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  bids  received  by  the 
Park  Board  for  work  on  the  Public  Library  Building  arc  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  who  select 
such  bids  which,  in  their  judgment,  best  secure  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  means  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  tin's  act.  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller, 
upon  being  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose. 
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THE  AQUARIUM. 

Chapter  441  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  which  became  a  law  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1902,,  authorized  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  to  contract  with  the  Xew  York  Zoological  So- 
ciety for  the  management  of  the  Aquarium  in  Battery  Park. 
The  contract  between  the  City  and  the  Society  for  the  transfer 
was  executed  on  the  13th  day  of  October.  1902.  The  formal 
transfer  took  place  on  the  31st  day  of  October. 

The  Xew  York  Aquarium  (Castle  Garden)  was  erected  in 
1807  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a  fort.  It  was  used 
for  various  purposes,  including  the  reception  of  immigrants, 
until  1901,  when  it  was  opened  to  the  public  as  an  Aquarium. 
The  exhibition  from  the  beginning  was  popular,  and  the  attend- 
ance has  always  been  exceedingly  large,  but  the  institution  has 
never  been  the  success  from  an  educational  standpoint  that  was 
intended  when  it  was  created.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  visited 
more  or  less  by  students  and  teachers,  and  even  by  scientific 
people,  but  as  an  educational  feature  it  has  never  ranked  with 
the  great  museums  of  this  city.  It  is  believed  that  this  was 
largely  due  to  mismanagement. 

The  management  of  the  Aquarium  in  1898  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  of  no  experience  fitting  him  for  this 
work,  and  in  January.  1902,  it  was  found  that  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Aquarium,  as  then  constituted,  was  a 
sinecure,  and  the  place  was  accordingly  abolished.  The  title  of 
the  superintendent  had  been  changed  to  "  Superintendent  of 
Small  Parks,"  notwithstanding  the  incumbent  had  nothing 
whatever  to  with  any  of  the  small  parks.  A  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Aquarium 
would  best  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  by- 
placing  it  under  the  control  and  management  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees  or  Managers  of  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
trolling the  Xew  York  Zoological  Park,  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  the  American  Museum  of  X'atural  History  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Through  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  X'ew  York 
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Zoological  Society,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  features  of 
the  Aquarium  from  a  spectacular  standpoint,  the  educational 
features  will  be  developed  greatly,  and  the  institution  will  be 
placed  in  close  relation  with  the  museums  above  mentioned, 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  scientific  gentlemen 
connected  with  those  institutions,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
become  a  worthy  adjunct  to  the  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  city. 

Since  the  Aquarium  has  been  turned  over  to  the  control  of 
the  Xew  York  Zoological  Society.  Professor  Charles  H.  Town- 
send  has  been  appointed  Director,  and  he  has  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  features,  such  as  the  installation  of  hatcheries  and  other 
improvements  in  the  building,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Townsend,  upon  his  appointment,  made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  building  and  found  the  water-pipes  to  be  in  a 
very  faulty  condition.  These  pipes  were  placed  in  the  building 
when  the  collection  was  first  installed,  and  some  of  them  had 
completely  rusted  i  ut  and  been  abandoned. 

The  exhibit  of  live  fishes  in  the  Aquarium  is  said  to  be  the 
most  important  maintained  in  any  aquarium  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  in  great  danger  because  of  the  condition  of 
the  water-pipes. 

The  lighting  of  the  building  is  also  very  unsatisfactory,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  see  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
large  centre  pools. 

It  is  intended  also  to  introduce  salt  and  fresh  water  plants 
in  the  tanks,  thereby  making  the  surroundings  of  the  fish  more 
natural  than  at  present  with  the  glaring  white  tiles  used. 

Notwithstanding  the  average  daily  attendance  is  5,000  peo- 
ple, the  building  has  never  been  properly  ventilated,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  something  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  sug- 
gestion has  also  been  made  that  the  building  might  be  opened 
at  night  by  the  installation  of  electric  lighting.  An  appropria- 
tion will  be  asked  in  1903  for  these  several  improvements, 
which  it  would  seem  are  urgently  needed. 


Riverside  Park.     Characteristic  Views. 
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CARE  AND  PRESERVATION   OF   STREET  TREES. 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Legislature,  an  act 
(chapter  453  of  the  Laws  of  1902)  was  passed,  placing  all  of 
the  trees  and  vegetation  upon  the  streets,  parkways  and  public 
places  of  the  city,  under  the  care  of  this  Department.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  invite  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
work  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  the  Greater  Xew  York.  An 
attempt  to  undertake,  even  to  a  slight  degree,  the  duties  pro- 
vided by  the  law.  would  involve  supervision  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Richmond  alone  of  all  of  the  streets  from 
Tottenville,  S.  L,  to  the  Government  Canal.  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
and  would  require  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  men.  When 
the  act  became  a  law  applications  began  to  pour  in  upon  the 
Department  for  the  removal  of  old  trees,  the  planting  of  new 
ones  and  the  treatment  of  trees  that  were  suffering  from  insect 
pests  and  fungous  growths,  and  the  Corporation  Counsel 
informed  the  Department  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  it  to  at 
once  remove  any  tree  which  had  become  dangerous  from  any 
cause.  Notwithstanding  no  appropriation  had  been  made  for 
this  work,  the  Department  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it. 
It  has  issued  many  permits  for  planting  new  trees  under  proper 
restrictions,  has  removed  many  decayed  and  dead  trees,  and 
has  even  trimmed  and  cared  for  some  of  the  city  trees  situated 
on  streets  not  controlled  by  the  Park  Department.  Nearly 
4.000  trees  set  out  by  the  City  and  owned  by  it  are  now  situated 
on  the  avenues  at  the  north  end  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 
These  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  past  years,  and  I  regret  that 
the  Department  has  been  unable  to  devote  even  more  of  its  ap- 
propriation to  their  care.  It  has  been  found  almost  impossi- 
ble to  impress  upon  the  average  policeman  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  prevent  damage  by  horses  and  building  material  to  the  city 
trees,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished, 
all  things  considered,  in  this  direction. 

After  the  passage  of  chapter  453  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  the 
Park  Board  adopted  the  following  ordinances,  copies  being 
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sent  to  all  of  the  police  magistrates  and  police  precincts  of  the 
city : 

General  Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Park  Board,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  chapter  453  of  the  Lazes  of 
1902,  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion in  the  streets  of  The  City  of  New  York. 

1.  Xo  shade  or  ornamental  tree  or  shrub  shall  be  planted  in 
any  of  the  streets,  avenues  or  public  thoroughfares  of  The 
City  of  New  York  until  such  tree  or  shrub  shall  have  been  first 
inspected  and  approved  by  a  duly  appointed  employee  or  expert 
of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  a  permit  granted  therefor. 

2.  Xo  hole  or  excavation  shall  be  prepared  for  planting  any 
tree  or  shrub  unless  sufficient  mold  of  satisfactory  quality 
shall  be  used  and  a  duly  appointed  employee  or  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  shall  report  that  the  conditions,  such  as 
the  absence  of  poisonous  gas  and  deleterious  substances,  have 
been  made  satisfactory  and  a  permit  granted  therefor. 

3.  No  stem,  branch  or  leaf  of  any  such  tree  or  shrub  shall 
be  cut,  broken  or  otherwise  disturbed  without  having  been  first 
examined  by  a  duly  appointed  expert  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  a  permit  granted  therefor. 

4.  Xo  root  of  any  such  tree  or  shrub  shall  be  disturbed  or 
interfered  with  in  any  way  by  any  individual  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  public  or  private  corporation  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  examined  and  a  permit  issued  therefor. 

5.  The  surface  of  the  ground  within  three  feet  of  any  tree 
or  shrub  growing  on  any  street,  avenue  or  other  public  thor- 
oughfare shall  not  be  cultivated,  fertilized,  paved  or  given  any 
treatment  whatever  except  under  permit  granted  after  an 
inspection  by  a  duly  appointed  employee  or  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Parks. 

6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  attach  any  guv  rope,  cable  or 
other  contrivance  to  any  tree  or  shrub  or  to  use  the  same  in 
connection  with  any  banner,  transparency  or  any  business  pur- 
pose whatever  except  under  a  permit  from  this  Department. 

7.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  cut.  deface,  mutilate  or  any  way 
misuse  any  tree  <>r  shrub,  nor  shall  any  horse  or  other  animal 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  a  manner  or  position  where  it  may  or 
shall  cut.  deface  or  mutilate  any  tree  or  shrub. 
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8.  The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  also  adopted  and 
declared  as  ordinances.  Any  person  violating  the  same  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  conviction  thereof 
before  a  City  Magistrate,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$50,  or  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  30  days. 

Adopted  by  Park  Board,  April  28,  1902. 

It  is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  these  ordinances  and  the 
publicity  given  them  tended  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent 
mutilation  of  the  trees  which  had  existed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent prior  thereto.  Several  arrests  were  made  and  citizens 
realized  that  complaints  made  by  them  at  a  police  precinct  would 
receive  prompt  attention. 

A  number  of  complaints  were  received  by  the  Department 
to  the  effect  that  sub-contractors  on  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway 
work  were  piling  iron  beams  and  other  material  against  the 
trees  along  their  work,  and  were  supporting  derricks  and  other 
machinery  by  means  of  guy  ropes  fastened  to  the  trees,  this 
latter  practice  being  particularly  damaging  to  the  trees.  Aftep 
serving  due  notice  upon  the  offenders,  in  some  instances  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  legal  steps  to  compel  the  removal  of  the 
damaging  material  and  ropes  referred  to. 

It  is  now  believed  that  no  trees,  either  within  the  parks  or 
on  the  public  thoroughfares,  are  misused  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. 

The  trees  planted  by  the  sub-contractor  along  Broadway 
(the  Boulevard)  to  replace  those  removed  during  the  Rapid 
Transit  Subway  work  there,  were  found  to  be  not  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  contracts,  and  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  them  have  since  died.  This  Department,  under  the 
authority  conferred  upon  it  by  chapter  453  of  the  Laws  of  1902, 
invited  the  attention  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  requested  that  steps  be  taken  that 
would  insure  the  proper  replanting  of  the  Boulevard.  As  a 
result  of  this  action,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  dead  trees  and  their  replacement  with  those 
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of  a  proper  size  and  quality,  and  subsequent  planting  will  be 
done  on  proper  lines. 

RICHMOND   COUNTY  PARKS. 

The  wisdom  of  acquiring  considerable  tracts  of  land  for 
future  development  as  public  parks  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  lands  thus  acquired  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  When 
the  question  of  purchasing  what  now  comprises  Van  Court- 
landt,  Pelham  Bay,  Bronx,  Crotona  and  other  parks  in  the 
Borough  of  The  Bronx  was  first  brought  up  the  cry  of  extrav- 
agance was  at  once  raised  and  a  considerable  opposition  devel- 
oped. A  perusal,  however,  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question,  made  under  date  of 
1883,  shows  that  the  gentlemen  comprising  that  committee 
not  only  had  great  foresight  in  regard  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  city,  but  that  even  more  than  their  predictions  has 
been  realized.  With  the  same  general  idea  of  acquiring  con- 
siderable areas  of  land  for  future  development  as  public  parks, 
attention  has  been  drawn  during  the  year  1902  to  the  Borough 
of  Richmond.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Richmond  County 
there  are  many  tracts  of  land  that  could  be  acquired  at  a  rea- 
sonable value  and  which  are  especially  fitted  for  development 
as  public  parks.  These  tracts  include  some  of  the  higher  lands 
of  the  island,  some  very  fine  forest  lands,  and,  in  addition, 
stretches  of  land  along  the  seashore.  The  City  of  Xew  York 
has  been  extremely  backward  in  the  development  of  public 
seaside  parks.  The  question  has  received  much  more  attention 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  where  splendid  tracts  along  the  seashore 
have  been  acquired  for  future  development,  and  in  the  past 
year  a  considerable  area  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public  park  on 
( !oney  Island,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Tt  is  believed  that 
cities  like  New  York  should  make  the  mosl  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  lay  out  extensive  seaside  parks,  and  no  territory 
within  the  city  limits  offers  a  better  opportunity  in  this  respect 
than  certain  portions  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 


The  Harlem  River  Driveway. 

Speeding  in  Winter.    Upper  section  showing  bridges. 
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Preliminary  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  1902  by  the 
residents  of  Staten  Island  to  bring  about  the  acquisition  of 
lands  there  for  park  purposes,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  formally  before  the  proper  authorities  for  con- 
sideration. While  the  Park  Department  has  no  part  in  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind,  the  Commissioners  are  much  interested 
in  the  project  and  are  hrmly  of  the  belief  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  extend  the  park  areas  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

The  following  small  parks  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  have 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Department  since  1898  : 

Washington  Square,  Stapleton   1.46  acres. 

Port  Richmond  Park,  Port  Richmond   1.28  " 

These  small  squares  had  been  developed  in  a  rough  way  and 
used  as  public  parks.  They  were  very  crude  in  construction, 
however,  and  had  received  no  protection  at  the  hands  of  the 
police.  The  lawns  were  destroyed  and  the  whole  areas  left  in 
an  unsightly  and  dilapidated  condition. 

These  squares  have  been  remodeled,  proper  systems  of  drain- 
age, walks,  lawns  and  ligting  being  installed,  and  the  improved 
appearance  presented  seems  to  be  much  appreciated  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Staten  Island,  who  have  made  an  effort  to  protect  the 
City's  property  and  to  preserve  the  beauties  of  the  parks. 

The  present  Administration  it  is  believed  has  given  much 
more  consideration  to  the  Richmond  parks  than  has  been  shown 
in  former  years.  Competent  gardeners  and  laborers  have  been 
assigned  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  condition,  and  they  have 
been  inspected  and  supervised  the  same  as  parks  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  have 
warranted  the  extra  labor  and  expense  involved,  and  the  De- 
partment has  been  in  receipt  of  many  communications  from 
residents  of  Staten  Island  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the 
improved  conditions. 
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The  donations  to  the  Central  Park  Menagerie  during  the 


year 

were  as 

foll(  )\YS  " 

Jan. 

13  

.1  opossum,  donated  by  John  H.  Slingerland. 

22 

.1  hawk,  donated  by  C.  YY.  Martin. 

23  

.  1  opossum,  donated  by  Julius  Gambelle. 

u 

25  

.1  owl,  donor  unknown. 

27  

.2  golden  eagles,  donated  by  William  Bartells. 

Feb. 

13  

.3  pigeons,  donated  by  Hamburg  S.  S.  Co. 

24  

.2  parrots,  donated  by  Augustus  Classon. 

Mch. 

1  

.1  black  snake,  donated  by  J.  T.  Brainy. 

4  

.1  parrot,  donated  by  -Mrs.  YY.  T.  Parsons. 

>• 

6  

.1  alligator,  donated  by  J.  Ortman. 

'■ 

9  

.5  rabbits,  donated  by  George  W.  Vogel. 

2  ~> 

.2  alligators,  donated  by  Peter  Freess. 

" 

2  2 

.2  alligators,  donated  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Emerson 

•< 

28  

.  1  parrot,  donated  by  A.  R.  Stevenson. 

tt 

28  

.6  marmosets,  donated  bv  C.  H.  Catherwood. 

April 

9  

.1  marmoset,  donated  bv  E.  A.  Hilman. 

19  

.2  rabbits,  donated  bv  F.  C  Miller. 

" 

30  

1  monkev,  donated  bv  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoit. 

May 

9  

.1  parrot,  donated  bv  S.  G.  Pettenger. 

10  

,1  parrot,  donated  bv  Mrs.  Ashman. 

12  

4  rabbits,  donated  bv  J.  X.  Golding. 

u 

16 

.  I  dove,  donated  bv  Mrs.  Walsh. 

24  

2  red  foxes,  donated  In-  C.  F.  Morehouse. 

June 

6  

1  monkev.  donated  bv  Miss  Nellie  Baumont. 

12  

,1  parriel,  donated  bv  Mrs.  Clark. 

■• 

12  

i  alligator,  donated  bv  A.  McGrath. 

13  

,5  prairie  dogs,  donated  bv  Joseph  Rice. 

13  

1  canary  bird,  donated  bv  If.  Strauss. 

17  

2  guinea  pigs,  donated  bv  Mrs.  Whiteman. 

18  , 

1  cardinal,  donated  by  Antonia  Basctida. 

M 

23  

2  hawks,  donor  unknown. 

M 

23  

2  alligators,  donated  by  Mrs.  T.  S.  Grav. 

July 

t  parrot,  donated  bv  Mrs.  Eves. 

16 

2  hares,  donated  bv  W.  A.  Broman. 

17  

1  guinea  pig,  donated  bv  Miss  H.  Reid. 

23  

t  red  fox,  donated  bv  F.  Banks. 

23  

t  guinea  pig;  donated  bv  Mrs.  T.  Allen. 

Aug 

2 

t,  hawks,  donated  bv  T.  11.  Triple 

9  

1  cockatoo,  donated  bv  Emmet  Mullcr. 

N 

12  

1  Java  sparrow,  donated  bv  Mrs,  P.  Rand. 

16 

t  blackbird,  donated  bv  Toseph  Clearv. 

2=;  

}  marmosets,  donated  bv  Mrs.  Kloppenburg. 

26   

..1  monkey,  donated  bv  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Exhibits  in  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

L  Angel  Fish.  2.  Moray  iChannomurarna  Vittata.)  3.  Peapl  Roach. 
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Sept.  2  i  monkey,  donated  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer. 

6  i  rail  bird,  donated  by  Kiessel  &  Faehner. 

"  16  i  white  swan,  donated  by  George  C.  Boldt. 

"  20  1  gold  finch,  donated  by  W.  Willan. 

"  22  1  brown  thrush,  donated  by  E.  W.  Buseker. 

"  22  i  cinnamon  bear,  donated  by  Joseph  Sareix. 

"  24  1  monkey,  donated  by  L.  E.  Riddle. 

"  25  1  water  hen,  donated  by  Miss  E.  Stradler. 

Oct.  2  1  magpie,  donated  by  Mrs.  Grisler. 

"  7  1  marmoset,  donated  by  R.  Accsta. 

"  14  1  opossum,  donated  by  John  Raynor. 

"  20  4  canary  birds,  donated  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kearney. 

"  20  1  alligator,  donated  by  Ed.  Furrien. 

"  28  1  Dorset  ram,  donated  by  John  A.  McGillivray. 

"  31  2  cardinals,  donated  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis. 

"  31  1  rail  bird,  donor  unknown. 

Nov.  3  2  prairie  wolves,  donated  by  Sidney  Read. 

"  10  2  alligators,  donated  by  Louis  Bermann. 

"  14  1  monkey,  donor  unknown. 

"  14  1  opossum,  donated  by  Mrs.  Blesh. 

"  29  1  parrot,  donated  by  Mrs.  B.  S.  McAllister. 

"  29  1  parrot,  donated  by  Miss  M.  Ahlers. 

Dec.    4  1  monkey,  donated  by  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  9  1  guinea  pig,  donor  unknown. 

"      9  1  rabbit,  donor  unknown. 

"  10  1  rabbit,  donor  unknown. 

"  19  1  diver,  donated  by  Edward  McArdle. 

"  24  1  monkey;  donated  by  John  M.  Lewis. 

The  births  in  the  Menagerie  were  as  follows : 

Mch.    1  1  Mexican  deer. 

"  9  1  camel. 

"  14  2  aoudads. 

"  18  1  buffalo. 

April  29  1  zebu. 

"      1  to  29.  .  .26  lambs. 

May  8  1  zebu. 

"  8  1  axis  deer. 

31  2  aoudads. 

"  31  1  nylghau. 

June  6  1  nylghau. 

"      9  1  fallow  deer. 

"  11  1  fallow  deer. 

"  15  2  nylghaus. 

"  22  1  nylghau. 


Co 


July  23  1  red  deer. 

Aug.  18  1  American  elk. 

Sept.  20  1  American  elk. 

The  following  exchanges  were  made  during  the  year : 

Jan.   27  1  American  elk  buck  and  1  Dorset  ram  for  5  baboons  and 

1  monkey. 

April  26  '..  .1  American  elk  buck  for  1  red  deer  buck. 

July     2  2  nylghau  bucks  and  1  axis  buck  for  15  swans. 

Nov.  21  1  spotted  hyena  and  1  nylghau  fawn  for  2  striped  hyena 

and  6  monkeys. 

The  following  purchases  were  made  during  the  year : 


Jan.    16. . . . 

Feb.  18 

April  28  .  .  . 

Mav  26.  . .  . 

.  . .  .  =;o  prairie  dogs. 

Aug.  16.  . .  . 

.  . .  .24  assorted  pheasants. 

Oct.  15.... 

.  . .  .  1  Dorset  ram. 

"  28 

.  . .  .15  Dorset  ewes. 

Nov.    1 .  . .  . 

Sold  at  public  auction  : 

June  27. . . . 

.  . .  .      4  Dorset  ewes. 

.  .  .  .      9  ram  lambs. 

.  . .  .      6  American  elks. 

.  . .  .       1  fallow  buck. 

n 

.  . .  .      7  fallow  does. 

it 

.  . . .      2  zebus. 

tt 

,  ,  ,  .      9  Brazilian  sheep. 

.  . .  .  1,142  lbs.  of  wool. 

Statement  of  Balances  of  Appropriations,  December  31,  1902. 


Titles  of  Appropriations. 

Amount  of 

Appro- 
priations. 

Payments. 

Amoi'nt  OF 
Unexthm  i  n 
Baj  ancbs. 

Salaries  of  Commissioners,  Secretary  and  [ 
l'.mployees  of  the  Hoard  of  Parks.  .  .  J 

$29,300  CO 

$29,299  96 

So  04 
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BOROUGHS  OF  MANHATTAN  AND  RICHMOND. 


Titles  of  Appropriations, 


Administration  

Labor,  Maintenance  and  Supplies. 

Supplies  

Pay-rolls  

Zoological  Department  

Supplies  

Pay-rolls  


Maintenance  of  Museums — 

American  Museum  of  Natural 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Music  

Contingencies  

Surveys,  Maps  and  Plans  

Aquaiium  

Ambulance  Service,  Central  Park. 

Care  of  Grant's  Tomb  

Harlem  River  Driveway  . .   


Amount  of 
Appro- 

PRI ATIONS. 

1 

Payments. 

$28,280  CO 

$27,642  52 

432,198  71 

79,501  84 

352,406  39 

30,660  00 

14.844  62 

15,729  40 

160,000  00 

160,000  OO 

150,000  00 

150,000  OO 

26,200  CO 

26,150  OO 

2,500  CO 

2,356  CO 

2,000  00 

2, CCO  CO 

46,153  14 

45,968  17 

1,200  00 

M99  93 

5,000  CO 

18,500  00 

18,488  72 

Amount  of 
Unexpendei 
Balances. 


85  98 


50  OO 
144  OO 

184  97 

5,000  OO 

II  28 


Receipts. 

Rents,  privileges,  etc   $52,630  42 


Expenditures  on  Construction  Accounts,  1902. 

Riverside  Park  and  Drive,  Completion  of  Construction — 

Grading  and  construction,  drainage  and  walks   $1,466  41 

Construction  of  viaduct  over  West  Ninety-sixth  street....  67,442  10 
Improving  between  Ninety-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  streets,  planting,   etc.,   around  General 
Grant's  tomb,  grading,  etc.,  between  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth    and    One    Hundred    and  Twenty-seventh 

streets,  etc   14,490  44 
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Improvement  Parks,  Parkways  and  Drives — 

Central  Park,  Improvement  of — Paving,  etc.,  Circle,  Fifty- 
ninth  street  and  Eighth  avenue   §890  23 

Central  Park,  Improvement  of — Paving  and  repaving  with 

asphalt,  walks   935  77 

Widening  roadway,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  street  and 

Macomb's  Dam  road,  etc   4096 

Improvement,  etc.,  Cooper  Union  Park   179  22 

Paving  with  asphalt  easterly  and  westerly  sidewalks,  Man- 
hattan Square   113  55 

St.  John's  Park,  Construction  of — Hudson  Park   13,989  09 

Jefferson  Park,  Improvement  of   13,119  85 

East  River  Park,  Improvement  of  extension   510  13 

Constructing  and  improving  small  park  north  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-third  street,  etc   42  5S 

Laying  asphalt  walks,   leveling  play-grounds,   etc.,  East 

River  Park   57  67 

Constructing  new  walks  around  Arsenal  Building,  repairing 

and  constructing  other  walks  in  Central  Park   57  22 

Improving  principal   entrance   Central    Park,  Fifty-ninth 

street  and  Fifth  avenue   84  01 

Eleventh  Ward  Park  Fund — Hamilton  Fish  Park   67  43 

New  York  Public  Library  Fund   244,211  66 

Hester  Street  Park  Fund— William  H.  Seward  Park   38,276  9S 

Repairing  with  asphalt  Eighty-sixth  street,  from  Central  Park, 

West,  to  Riverside  Drive   41  12 

Washington  Park,  in  the  Town  of  Stapleton,  and  the  small 
park  in  Port  Richmond,  Borough  of  Richmond,  Improve- 
ment of   35,022  19 

Regulating  the  grounds  and  making  drives  and  walks  around 

the  Casino,  Central  Park   165  00 

Widening  roadway  of  Fifty-ninth  street,  between  Fifth  and 

Eighth  avenues,  etc   39,056  21 

Improvement  of  parks,  parkways  and  drives,  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Richmond   94,217  44 

Jefferson  Park   1,491  57 

DeWitt  Clinton  Park   2,450  71 

Public  Comfort  Station,  etc..  North  Meadow.  Central  Park.  829  07 

Public  Comfort  Station,  etc  .  Morningside  Park   6  61 

Constructing  improved  toilet  facilities  in  City  parks,  Borough 

of  Manhattan   87  67 

Cathedral  Parkway,  Improvement  and  completion  of   4.067  23 

Mulberry  Bend  Park.  Construction  of   1.754  50 


New  York  City  Public  Parks  axd  Parkway 
borough  of  manhattan. 
Improved  Parks  zcitli  Names. 


Name. 


Location. 


Abingdon  Square  

Battery  Park  

Beach  Street  Park  

Bowling  Green   

Bryant  Park  

Canal  Street  Park  

Central  Park  

Christopher  Street  Park 

City  Hall  Park  

Cooper  Park  

Corlears  Hook  Park  .... 
Duane  Street  Park  


Eigh'.h  avenue  and  Hudson  street  

Foot  of  Broadway  

Beach  street  and  West  Broadway  

Broadway  and  Whitehall  street  

Sixth  avenue  and  Forty-second  street  

Canal  and  West  streets  

Fifth  to  Eighth  avenues,   Fifty-ninth  to  / 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  streets  \ 

Christopher  and  West  Fourth  streets  

Broadway  and  Chambers  streets  

Third  avenue  and  Seventh  street  

Corlears  and  South  streets  


East  River  Park 


Empire  Park,  south. 
Empire  Park,  north. 
Grand  Street  Park. .  . 

Greeley  Square  

Hamilton  Fish  Paik. 
Hancock  Square. .  .  . 
HaTem  Lane  Park  .  . 

Hudson  Park.  

Jackson  S ]uare  

Jeannette  Park  

Madison  Square. 
Manhattan  Square. .  . 


Duane  and  Hudson  streets  

Eighty-fourth   to    Eighty-ninth    streets,  ) 

East  river  \ 

Broadwav  and  Sixtv-third  street  


Broadway  and  Sixty-sixth  slreet  

Grand  street  and  East  Broadway  

Sixth  avenue  and  Thirtv-second  street. 


Hous'on  and  Willett  streets  

St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  One  Hundred  ) 

and  Twenty-third  street   j 

Seventh  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  ) 

Fifty-third  street  ) 

Hudson  and  Lerov  streets  


Eighth  avenue  and  Horatio  street 
Coenties  slip  and  South  street.  .  .  . 


Morningside  Park 


Broadway  and  Twenty-third  street  

Central  Park,  We;t,  Seventy-seventh  to  i 
Eighty-fir-t  streets  ) 

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  to  One  Hundred  j 
and  Twenty-third  streets,  between  S 
Columbus  and  Amsterdam  avenues.. .  .  \ 


Area  in 
Ac.<es. 


0.202 
21.199 
O.O3S 
Go'? 

4  -775 
0.31S 
843.019 

°i39 
8.239 
0.229 
8.300 
C.108 
12.546 

o.344 
0x69 
0.630 
0.144 

3-673 
0.072 

1.270 
1 . 700 
0.227 
0.72S 
6.S40 
17.5S2 

3i  23S 
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Name. 


Location. 


Area  in 
Acres. 


Mount  Morris  Park.  .  .  .  j 

Mulberry  Bend  Park  

Paradise  Park  

Park  Avenue  Parks  . . .  j 

Riverside  Park  j 

r 

Riverside  Park  Extension  <{ 

I 

Rutgers  Park  

Ryan  Park  '. 

Sherman  Square  

Stuyvesant  Park  

Tompkins  Square  

Union  Square  

Washington  Squaie  

William  II.  Seward  Park. 


Mt.  Morris  to  Madison  avenues,  One  Hun-  i 

dred  and  Twentieth  to  One  Hundred  -  20.174 

and  Twenty-fourth  streets   ) 

Mulberry  and  Bayard  streets   2 .750 

Mission  place  and  Worth  street   0.114 

Park  avenue,  Thirty-fourth  to  Fortieth  j 

streets,  and  Fifty-sixth  to  Ninty-sixth  >  8. 118 

streets   J 

North  river,  Seventy-second  to  One  Hun-  /  Q 

dred  and  Twenty-ninth  streets  \  +  ■  j/ 

N.  Y.  C.  and'H.  R.  R.  R.  to  bulkhead! 

line  of  Hudson  river,  Seventy-second  \  g  2 

to  One  Hundred   and  Twenty-ninth  [  4  •  5 

streets  J 

Rutgers  slip  and  South  street   °-478 

Second  avenue  and  Forty-second  stieet   o.  180 

Broadway  and  Seventieth  street   o.odi 

Rutherford  place  and  Sixteenth  street   4-229 

Avenue  A.  and  Seventh  street   ia.508 

Broadway  and  Fourteenth  street   3.  483 

Fifth  avenue  and  Waverly  place   8. 115 

Canal  and  Jefferson  streets   3.315 

Total  !  1,213.863 


Unimproved  Parks  with  Names. 


Colonial  Park 


DeWitt  Clinton  Park.  . 
Fort  Washington  Park. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Park 

High  Bridge  Park..  .  . 


St.  Nicholas  Park 


One  Hundred  Forty-fifth  to  One  Hundred  J 
and  Fifty-fifth  streets,  Brad  hurst  ave-  - 
nue  to  Edgecomb  avenue  ' 

Fifty-second  to  Fiity-fourth  streets,  North  I 
river  ) 

Fort  Washington  Point,  Hudson  river.  .  . 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  street,  First  ) 
avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  > 
steeet  and  Harlem  river   1 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  street  to  j 
Washington  Bridge,  west  of  Driveway.  J 

One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  to  One  Hun-  J 
hundred  and    Forty-first   streets,  St. 
Nicholas  to  Tenth  avenues  ) 

•  Total  


12.790 

7-577 
40.S10 

64.343 
26.604. 


»6;. 45: 


Improved  Unnamed  Parks. 

Location. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

  ■  ■ 

Triangle  at  Manhattan  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  street.  . 
Triangle  at  Seventh  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street. .  . 

Total  

O.095 
O.OlS 
O.074 
O.O42 

O.229 

Unimproved  Unnamed  Parks. 


Triangle  at  Broadway  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  

Triangle  at  St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 

street    

Triangle  at  St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  street. 
Addition  to  Riverside  Park,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  street 

to  Claremont  place,  Riverside  avenue  to  Claremont  avenue  

Extension  of  High  Bridge  Park,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  to  One 

Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  streets,  east  of  Speedway   

West  of  Harlem  River  Driveway  and  North  of  Washington  Bridge.  .  .  . 

Corner  of  Worth  and  Baxter  streets  


Total , 


0.072 
o  038 
0.024 
2.064 
2 .5 1 1 
22.817 
0.187 

27-7I3 


Parks  in  Process  of  Condemnation. 


Namk. 

Location. 

Area  in 
Acres. 

John  Jay  Park  J 

Seventy-sixth   to   Seventy-eighth  street, 

1 

3-°4 
2.947 

Thirty-fifth  to  Thirty-sixth  street,  First 

Total  
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Parkways,  Streets,  Avenues,  etc., 
Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Parks. 


LOCATIC 


Cathedral    parkway   (One   Hundred   and   Tenth  j 

street,  west  of  Seventh  avenue)  ) 

Circle  at  Eighth  avenue  and  Fifty- ninth  street  


Eighty-sixth  street,  west  of  Central  Park,  West  

Fifth  avenue,  Fifty-ninth  to  One  Hundred  and  / 

Tenth  street  ) 

Harlem  River  Driveway  

Morningside  avenue,  West  

Ninety-sixth  street,  west  of  West  End  avenue  

One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street,  Fifth  to  Seventh  } 

avenues  j 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  street,  west  of  [ 

Tenth  avenue  \ 

One  Hundred  and  Twei.ty-third  street,  west  of  ) 

Morningside  Park  c 

Plaza  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  

Plaza  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street  and  Viith  i 

avenue  \ 

Plaza  at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street  and  Eighth  i 

avenue  

Riverside  Drive  


Length. 

Width. 

4,061  feet. 

100  to  126  feet. 

3,435  ^et. 

ico  feet. 

13,661  " 

100  44 

11,562  " 

ico  to  150  feet. 

3,538  " 

90  feet. 

802  44 

ico  " 

2,045  " 

70  " 

1,450  M 

80  44 

819  44 

60  44 

17,0:0  feet.  90 
3,025  100 


Seventy-second  street,  west  of  Central  Park,  West.  .  . 

Total   61,398  feet. 


to  168  feet, 
feet. 


BOROUGH  OF  RICHMOND. 


Name. 


Location. 


Washington  square. 


Improved  Park,  -witJi  Xante. 
Bay,  Water  and  Canal  streets,  Staph  ton  .  . 

Improved  Unnamed  Park, 

(     Broadway,  Bennett  street,  Herberton  ave- 
nue and  Vreeland  street,  Port  Rich- 


mond. 


Total 


Akea  in 

ACKKS. 


1 .46 

1.28 

2  74 


6/ 


Recapitulation  of  Park  Areas. 


Borough  of  Manhattan 
Borough  of  Richmond 
Borough  of  Brooklyn . 
Borough  of  Queens.  .  . 
Borough  of  The  Bronx 

Total . . . 


Recapitulation  of  Parkways,  Streets,  Avenues,  etc. 


Borough  oi  Manhattan 
Borough  of  Richmond 
Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Borough  of  Queens . . . 
Borough  of  The  Bronx 


Length. 


61,398  feet 


226,952  " 
33>2ii  " 


Total 


321,561  feet 
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List  of  Statuary,  Monuments.,  etc..  in  the  Public  Parks, 
borough  of  manhattan. 

Central  Park — 

Bolivar  (equestrian). 

Sehiiler  (bust). 

Beethoven  (bust). 

Eagles,  The  (group). 

Daniel  Webster  (standing  figure). 

Indian  Hunter  (group). 

Columbus  (standing  figure). 

Shakespeare  (standing  figure). 

Robert  Bums  (sitting  figure). 

Walter  Scott  (sitting  figure). 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck  (sitting  figure). 

Humboldt  (bust). 

Thonvaldsen  (standing  figure). 

Commerce. 

Seventh  Regiment  Memorial  (standing  figure ). 

Mazzini  (bust). 

Morse  (standing  figure). 

The  Pilgrim  (standing  r.gure). 

Still  Hunt  (group). 

Falconer  (standing  figure). 

Tigress. 

Moore  (bust). 

Hamilton  (standing  figure). 

The  Alexandrian  Obelisk. 

Richard  Morris  Hunt  (exedra). 

Shepard  Fountain. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  (equestrian') . 

Riverside  Park — 

Washington  (near  Eighty-ninth  street). 

Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Memorial  Monument  (Ninety-second  street) 
Tomb  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  (One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street). 

Madison  Square  Park — 
Chester  A.  Arthur. 
Admiral  Farragut. 
Roscoe  Conkling. 
William  H.  Seward. 

Washington  Square  Park — 
Washington  Arch. 
Garibaldi. 

Alexander  L.  Holly. 
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Bryant  Park— 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sim?. 
Washington  Irving. 

Union  Square  Park — 
Lafayette. 
Washington. 
Lincoln. 

D.  Willis  James  Fountain. 

City  Hall  Park— 
Nathan  Hale. 

Momingside  Park — 

W  ashington-Lafayette. 

Hancock  Square — 

General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock. 


Greeley  Square — 
Horace  Greeley. 

Cooper  Park — 
Peter  Cooper. 

Battery  Park— 
Ericsson. 

Broadivay  and  Thirty-fifth  Street — 
William  Earl  Dodge. 

Printing  House  Square — 
Franklin. 

Broadway  and  Tn>cnty-h~fth  Street — 
Worth  Monument. 

Bowling  Green  Park — 
Abraham  DePeyster. 


THE  COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT 

OF  THE  WORK  OF 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 

FOR  THE 

Borough  of  The  Bronx 

FOR    THE    YEAR  1902. 


Honorable  Seth  Low, 

Mayor  of  The  City  of  New  York: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
I  send  you  herewith  the  report  of  work  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished in  this  Department  during  the  year  1902. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  E.  EUSTIS, 

Commissioner  of  Parks, 

Borough  of  The  Bronx. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PARKS. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no  parks  in  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx  as  it  is  known  to-day.  There  were  a  few  squares  con- 
taining, perhaps,  a  quarter  or  one-half  acre  of  ground  at  the 
most,  left  for  public  places  by  the  old  towns.  In  1883,  after 
considerable  agitation  in  the  public  press,  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  passed — chapter  253  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  The 
first  section  reads  as  follows : 

"  Section  1.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby 
"  authorized  and  empowered  to  nominate,  and  subject  to  the 
"  confirmation  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  appoint  a  commission 
"  to  consist  of  seven  citizens  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select 
"  and  locate  such  lands  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- fourth 
"  wards  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  vicinity  thereof  as 
"  may,  in  their  opinion,  be  proper  and  desirable  to  be  preserved 
"  and  set  apart  for  one  or  more  public  parks  for  said  city;  and 
"  they  shall  report  such  selection  and  location  to  the  legislature 
"  at  the  earliest  date  practicable." 

This  act  was  passed  on  the  19th  of  April,  1883.  and  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  May,  1883,  the  Hon.  Franklin  Edson,  then 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  appointed  Hon.  Luther  R. 
Marsh,  President,  Louis  Fitzgerald,  AYaldo  Hutchins,  Charles 
L.  Tiffany,  William  AY.  Niles,  George  YY  McLean  and  Thomas 
J.  Cromby  as  Commissioners  pursuant  to  said  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature. On  the  1st  day  of  May,  1883.  their  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  work  of  this  Com- 
mission was  at  once  entered  upon  with  vigor,  as  can  readily 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  they  made  their  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1884,  which  report  covered  the  vast  territory  now 
known  as  St.  Mary's  Park,  Claremont  Park.  Crotona  Park, 
Bronx  Park,  Yan  Cortlandt  Park.  Pelham  Bay  Park.  Bronx 
and  Pelham  parkway.  Crotona  parkway  and  Mosholu  parkway, 
aggregating  nearly  4.000  acres  in  all,  and,  taken  together,  com- 
prising 011c  of  the  finest  systems  of  parks  in  the  world. 
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The  people  of  the  present  day  owe,  indeed,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  all  said  Commissioners,  who  worked  indefatigably  in 
accomplishing  this  vast  amount  of  work  within  a  space  of  one 
year.  After  their  report  was  submitted,  the  local  authorities 
proceeded  under  the  law  to  take  title  to  the  lands  embraced 
within  their  report,  so  that  the  parks  above  mentioned,  to  wit, 
Bronx  Park,  Crotona  Park,  Claremont  Park,  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
St.  Mary's  Park,  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  Crotona  parkway, 
Mosholu  parkway  and  Bronx  and  Pelham  parkway  were  finally 
acquired  and  fee  vested  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  the  1 2th 
of  December,  1888. 

Beginning  with  our  most  westerly  park  limit,  we  have  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil  parkway,  a  parkway  varying  from  200  to  400 
feet  in  width,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  Spuyten  Duyvil 
creek  and  the  Hudson  river,  which  winds  and  turns  over  the 
hill  and  through  the  valleys  until  it  intersects  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  at  Broadway.  This  parkway  was  acquired  by  the  City 
in  1882,  is  11,500  feet  in  length,  and  is  intended  to  be  the 
connecting  link,  in  time,  from  the  system  of  parkways  in  the 
Bronx  to  those  in  Manhattan,  by  a  viaduct  over  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil creek  to  connect  with  a  similar  parkway  leading  along  the 
westerly  side  of  Manhattan  Island,  being  an  extension  of 
Riverside  drive  and  Boulevard  Lafayette. 

The  construction  of  this  parkway  was  virtually  completed 
prior  to  the  present  year,  but  during  the  early  spring  the  west- 
erly end  was  graded  and  completed,  and  considerable  planting- 
has  been  done  and  cleaning  up  upon  the  sides  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  Resurfacing  of  the  macadam  road  has  been  done  for 
portions  of  the  distance,  and  a  new  drain  system  has  been  con- 
structed at  the  westerly  terminus.  There  remains  to  be  built 
a  retaining-wall  of  about  150  feet  at  the  very  westerly  end. 
after  which  this  parkway  will  require  no  further  construction 
work. 

VAN  CORTLANDT  PARK   (AREA,   1,132  ACRES ) . 

This  is  the  second  largest  park  in  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx, 
and,  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  is  much  further  advanced 
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in  its  development  and  is  more  generally  used  than  Pelham  Bay 
Park,  the  largest  park  in  the  borough. 

This  park  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  city  line,  on  the 
west  by  Broadway  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  and  a  h'alf, 
on  the  south  and  east  by  Jerome  avenue,  Mount  Vernon  road, 
the  new  Reservoir,  Gun  Hill  road  and  Van  Cortlandt  avenue. 
The  New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad  runs  through  it,  and  the 
Union  Railway  road,  on  Jerome  avenue,  also  bisects  a  large 
section  of  this  park. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  this  particular  section 
of  the  city  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Manorial  residence  of  the  Van  Cortlandts,  a 
substantial  old  mansion,  was  erected,  as  shown  by  the  numerals 
engraved  on  its  front,  in  the  year  1748.  It  was,  for  a  brief 
space,  occupied  by  General  Washington  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1783  he  revisited  the  place  with  his  staff, 
occupying  the  dwelling  for  a  few  days  immediately  preceding 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  English. 

The  Old  Mill,  which  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  by 
lightning,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  directly  east  of  the  mansion, 
made  flour  during  the  Revolution  for  both  friends  and  foes  at 
different  times,  as  it  changed  owners  in  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  war. 

The  Saw-mill,  which  still  stands,  also  did  service  for  both 
parties  in  cutting  up  the  logs  used  for  building  bridges,  roads 
and  tents  for  the  contestants. 

This  extensive  tract  was  disputable  ground  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  In  accordance  with  an  order  of  Congress, 
dated  May  25,1775,  a  post  was  established  at  Kingsbridge,  and 
some  of  this  tract  of  land  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
open  communication  between  Xew  York  and  the  country. 
1  [ere  the  outposts  of  both  armies  had  frequent  encounters,  and 
the  records  of  more  than  one  fierce  struggle  are  found  in  the 
relics  unearthed  in  the  various  changes  being  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  land  in  this  vicinity. 

When  Washington  decided,  in  July.  T78T,  to  join  Lafayette 
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at  Yorktown,  he  lighted  his  camp  fires  on  the  summit  of  Vault 
Hill.  The  vault,  which  gives  its  name  to  this  eminence,  from 
which  an  excellent  view  is  afforded  of  the  surrounding  country, 
showing  glimpses  of  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Palisades  in  the 
distance,  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family,  and 
along  its  slopes  and  down  through  the  valley  of  the  Mosholu 
many  a  bloody  skirmish  took  place  between  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies. 

This  tract  contains  two  features  that  are,  indeed,  prominent 
in  the  parks  of  the  Greater  New  York.  First  is  the  Parade 
Ground,  which  was  developed  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  the  finest  parade 
ground  in  this  State,  comprising  150  acres  of  land  in  one  pla- 
teau on  a  fine  plain ;  and  the  other  is  Van  Cortlandt  Take, 
which  comprises  about  75  acres,  and  is  used  during  the  skating 
season  by  more  people  than  any  other  spot  of  its  size  within  the 
city  boundary.  Often  as  man}-  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
skaters  a  day  glide  across  its  surface. 

This  park  has  been  given  considerable  attention  during  the 
last  year.  The  Parade  Ground  has  been  opened  to  the  polo 
teams  of  Squa.dron  A  of  the  National  Guard,  the  guardsmen 
themselves  laying  out  three  polo  fields  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary sideboards  and  posts,  the  Park  Department  taking  care  of 
the  grounds  for  the  polo  players.  The  result  of  this  innovation 
was  that,  on  the  occasion  of  two  matches  given  by  the  Squad- 
ron with  outside  teams,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  spectators 
were  present. 

Polo  playing  among  National  Guardsmen  seems  to  be  a 
feature  that  is  very  necessary,  as  nothing  compares  with  this 
for  teaching  not  only  good  horsemanship,  but  accuracy  of 
judgment  and  eye,  and  it  is  conceded  by  all  who  visited  these 
grounds  during  the  past  year  that  there  is  no  other  spot  so 
accessible  from  the  centre  of  New  York  City,  as  the  Parade 
Ground,  for  this  very  attractive  game,  and  it  is  expected  that 
during  the  coming  year  the  regular  contests  that  have  been 
held  far  distant  from  New  York  during  the  past,  will,  probably 
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grounds. 

The  Colonial  Mansion,  in  front  of  the  Parade  Ground,  has 
been  turned  over,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  the  Colonial 
Dames,  and  is  used  by  them  as  a  museum  in  which  are  housed 
many  revolutionary  relics  which  it  is  well  worth  a  person's 
time  to  visit  this  park  to  see. 

Lying  to  the  east,  west  and  south  of  this  mansion,  the  ground 
is  laid  out  in  tennis  courts,  cricket  fields  and  baseball  diamonds, 
all  of  which  were  largely  used  during  the  past  year  and  kept  in 
condition  for  the  players,  and  no  one  who  wished  to  play  any 
of  those  games  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  lack  of 
space. 

The  large  marsh,  containing  about  5  acres,  lying  in  front  of 
the  mansion  between  that  and  the  road  leading  to  Broadway, 
has  undergone  a  great  change.  A  moat  10  feet  in  width. 
b<  unded  by  a  wall  6  feet  deep  and  6  feet  wide,  has  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Colonial  Garden, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  a  subject  of  talk  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Department.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  had 
been  obtained  during  the  past  Administration  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  garden,  but  the  only  work  accomplished  was  the 
filling  in  of  a  portion  of  this  swamp.  The  wall  has  been  nearly 
completed,  and,  at  the  present  time,  quite  a  large  portion  of  the 
plaza  surrounded  by  this  wall  has  been  brought  up  to  grade 
with  top  soil,  so  that  during  the  coming  spring  the  same  will  be 
planted  and  surrounded  by  gravel  walks  and  flowering  shrubs. 

The  next  work  of  improvement  in  this  park  has  been  the 
improvement  of  the  golf  links,  which  extend  from  the  southerly 
end  to  the  northerly  end  of  the  park;  the  first  six  holes  being 
upon  the  high  ground  lying  directly  south  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remaining  twelve  holes  on  the  stretch  from  the  lake  on  the  east 
side  almost  to  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  park. 

Many  of  the  boulders  were  removed  during  the  early  spring, 
the  Stone  walls  taken  away,  and  dead  trees  and  unnecessary 
shrubs  removed,  and  the  people  playing  have  stated  that  the 
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links  are  second  to  none  in  the  country.  They  have  been  occu- 
pied on  holidays,  Sundays  and  Saturdays  on  an  average  by 
1,000  players  a  day. 

The  borders  of  all  the  existing  roads  leading  through  this 
park  had  never  received  any  attention  whatever.  In  the  early 
spring  these  borders  were  cleaned  up,  all  dead  trees  removed 
and  useless  ones  cut  down..  All  the  stone  walls  were  taken 
away,  and  the  banks  graded  and  given  a  neat  and  tidy  appear- 
ance. In  addition  to  this  work  a  new  road  was  constructed 
along  the  line  of  the  golf  links  from  Gun  Hill  road  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  park — a  distance  of  5.950  feet — all  the 
way  through  the  forest,  and  opened  up  not  only  a  beautiful 
drive  through  forest  trees,  but  gave  throughout  its  whole 
length  a  fine  view  of  the  golf  players  while  engaged  in  their 
play.  In  doing  this  work  it  was  necessary  to  remove  a  large 
stone  wall  lying  between  the  road  and  the  golf  links  and  also 
a  large  quantity  of  immense  boulders  that  had  been  deposited 
along  the  line  of  the  road  from  cleaning  up  the  golf  links  when 
they  were  first  laid  cut.  These  boulders  and  rocks  were  all 
taken  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  wall  around  the 
Colonial  Garden. 

There  was  also  an  additional  road  of  about  2,100  feet  built 
from  the  road  along  the  golf  links  easterly  to  Jerome  avenue, 
opening  up  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  forests  in  this  park. 
This  connects  with  a  previous  road  called  Woodland  path,  con- 
structed several  years  ago.  A  new  road  25  feet  wide.  1,800 
feet  in  length,  was  constructed  from  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
seventh  street  to  Jerome  avenue,  giving  the  people  of  Woodlawn 
a  short  cut  to  the  Jerome  avenue  cars. 

A  new  pipe  line  of  700  feet — some  of  it  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter— has  been  laid  in  and  along  the  golf  links.  Over  1.000 
cubic  yards  of  rock  wall  have  been  laid  in  the  building  of  the 
Colonial  Garden  walls. 

A  new  road  has  been  surveyed  from  Mosholu  avenue  in  two 
branches  north  to  connect  with  Van  Cortlandt  avenue,  already 
built  and  macadamized  by  the  City  of  Yonkers,  down  to  the 
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park  line.  This  read  has  been  prepared  for  opening.  About 
one-half  of  it  has  been  cleared  of  timber  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  ctirrent  year,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  with  wood  to  burn  when  they  were 
unable  to  get  coal,  the  trees  having  been  taken  down  by  the 
park  employees,  cut  up  and  carried  away  by  others,  thus  saving 
the  City  the  expense  of  burning  and  cleaning  the  ground  after 
the  trees  were  felled. 

About  25  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  cleared  of  brush, 
boulders  and  dead  trees  and  opened  up  into  a  fine  piece  of 
forest. 

Xew  sheds  have  been  built  at  the  hotel  opposite  the  golf 
links,  during  the  current  year,  for  the  use  of  the  people  driving- 
there  for  skating  or  playing  golf. 

All  of  the  work  above  mentioned  that  has  been  done  in  this 
park  has  been  done  without  the  expense  of  a  dollar  of  bond 
money,  but  all  from  the  Maintenance  Fund  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment. 

A  statue  of  General  Porter  was  unveiled  in  this  park  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  preparation  for  receiving  the  same — fitting 
up  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion — was  also  carried  for- 
ward by  the  Department  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  statue,  a  fine 
section  of  a  window  from  the  old  Rhinelander  Sugar  House, 
which  was  used  as  a  prison  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
donated  by  Mr.  Rhinelander  to  the  Colonial  Dames,  has  been 
erected  in  the  park  ground  near  the  Colonial  Mansion,  and 
taken  care  of  by  the  Department. 

Going  east  from  Wan  Cortlandt  Park  one  enters  into 
Mosholu  parkway,  which  leads  directly  to  Bronx  Park. 

This  parkway  is  6,035  ^eet  m  length  and  600  feet  wide,  con- 
taining an  area  of  80  acres.  A  narrow  driveway  had  been 
constructed  through  this  parkway,  but  no  other  improvements 
had  been  done  until  the  present  year.  During  the  present  year 
little  lias  been  done  excepting  cleaning  up.  Several  hundred 
old,  dead  and  dying  trees  have  been  removed :  all  the  old 
boulders  lying  upon  the  surface  of  this  parkway  have  been 
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taken  away  and  used  for  other  work.  About  400  feet  of  new 
walks  with  rubble  foundations  have  been  built.  All  of  the 
slopes  along  the  driveway  have  been  cleaned  up  and  sodded ; 
rustic  railings  placed  along  all  cuts. 

Surveys,  maps  and  plans  have  been  prepared  during  the  year 
for  the  final  development  of  this  parkway,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, so  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Department  is 
in  a  position  to  begin  the  operation  of  the  development  of  this 
parkway  and  the  entrance  therefrom  into  Bronx  Park  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  Botanical  Museum  Building. 

It  is  highly  important  that  this  work  should  now  be  taken 
up,  as  the  Grand  concourse,  which  also  intersects  this  parkway, 
is  another  grand  parkway  leading  directly  south  to  McComb's 
Dam  Park  upon  the  Harlem  river. 

BRONX   PARK   (AREA,  66 1  ACRES). 

Bronx  Park  derives  it  name  from  Jonas  Bronck.  who  came 
to  America  about  1639  with  his  friend  Johann  Petersen  Kuyter, 
a  man  of  means  and  education,  and  a  native  of  Ditmarsen,  that 
portion  of  the  little  Duchy  of  Holstein  lying  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  and  Eider  rivers. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  Amsterdam,  he  purchased  of  the 
Indians  some  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  situated  upon  the 
mainland  beyond  the  Harlem  river,  where  he  established  the 
bouwerv  that  bore  his  name,  and  which  after  his  death  was 
known  as  "  Bronck's  Land."  Later  it  received  the  appellation 
it  still  bears  as  that  important  division  of  New  York  City 
known  as  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx.  It  was  the  pioneer  set- 
tlement of  the  colony  beyond  the  Harlem  in  Westchester 
County,  and  was  called  by  its  owner  "  Email?."  It  covered 
what  is  now  known  as  Morrisania. 

It  is  on  record  that  Pieter  Andriessen  and  one  Laurens 
Duytts  were  hired  by  Jonas  Bronck  to  clear  portions  of  the 
tract  of  land  which  he  had  purchased,  and  the  agreement  be- 
tween them  in  1639  is  still  extant.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  florins  were  to  be  paid  for  their  board  on  the  ship,  and 
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the  two  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  planting-  tobacco  and 
maize  on  Bronck's  land  on  condition  that  they  should  break  up 
a  certain  portion  of  the  wild  land  every  year,  as  payment  for 
their  use  of  it,  and  then  surrender  it  to  the  owner  for  the  plant- 
ing of  grain. 

Of  the  personality  of  Jonas  Bronck  comparatively  little  is 
known,  but  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  means  and  consid- 
erable education,  as  is  attested  by  the  inventory  of  his  effects. 
He  died  in  or  about  1643  anc^  ms  property  passed  into  other 
hands.  If  not  a  Dane  by  birth,  he  must  at  least  have  been  one  by 
adoption,  as  it  is  recorded  that  he  served  the  King  of  Denmark 
as  Commander  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  inventory  of  his  effects  was  made  on  May  6,  1643,  anc^ 
is  a  most  interesting  document,  relating  to  the  property  hold- 
ings of  the  earlier  Dutch  Colonists.  It  is  a  list  of  the  goods 
and  effects  found  at  the  house  of  Fenntije  Jeuriaens.  widow  of 
Jonas  Bronck.  and  the  entire  property  is  enumerated.  We  read 
of  one  stone  house,  covered  with  tiles,  one  barn,  one  tobacco 
house,  a  few  panes  of  window  glass,  and  among  the  household 
articles  are  2  beds  and  6  pairs  of  sheets,  31  pewter  dishes,  one 
silver  cup.  7  silver  spoons.  1  silver  saltcellar,  1  silver  little  bowl. 
4  tankards  with  silver  chains,  iron  pots,  2  mirrors,  4  little  ala- 
baster dishes,  carpenter  tools,  a  goodly  quantity  of  clothes, 
such  as  a  black  satin  suit,  old  quilted  satin  doublet,  blue  damask 
woolen  shirt,  two  hats,  one  black  cloth  mantle,  one  old  mantle 
of  colored  cloth.  6  old  shirts  and  other  items  of  a  like  nature. 

His  library  was  mainly  of  a  religious  character,  and  con- 
tained among  other  books  a  Bible  (folio),  another  in  German 
(quarto).  Luther's  Psalms  and  Catechism,  several  doctrinal 
treatises  and  histories,  a  Danish  child's  book,  a  Danish 
chronicle,  a  Danish  law  book  and  calendar,  some  books  on  sea- 
travel  and  navigation,  18  old  printed  books  and  17  manuscripts 
of  which  the  titles  are  not  given,  which,  with  1 1  pictures,  big 
and  little,  form  the  sum  total  of  a  library  that  is  the  first  one 
recorded  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and  which  must  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  sample  of  the  literature  that  a  well-to-do  and  edu- 
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cated  pioneer  from  the  low  countries  would  be  presumed  to 
bring  with  him  into  the  wilderness  of  Manhattan. 

One  gold  signet  ring  and  one  Japanese  cutlass  were  also  the 
property  of  Jonas  Bronck.  His  live  stock  was  plentiful,  and  all 
are  listed,  from  the  cows,  calves,  mares,  stallions  and  oxen,  to 
the  hogs,  of  which  there  were  "  numbers  unknown  running  in 
the  woods."  ^Ye  read  also  of  6  skepels  of  wheat,  66  skepels 
of  rye  and  3  of  winter  barley  "  sowed  in  the  bowery  in  the 
cleared  land.''  This  inventory  is  dated  May  6,  1643.  His 
widow  later  married  Arent  van  Corlaer,  Commissioner  at 
Rensselaerwyck,  the  man  who  first  established  the  friendship 
with  the  Indians  and  who  founded  Schenectadv. 

.  This  park  has  also  an  early  history  which  is  interwoven  with 
Colonial  days,  and  has  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world. 
This  park  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Lydig,  Lorillard  and 
Neale  estates,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  even  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  to  find  a  tract  of  land  of  such  rare  beauty  and  picturesque 
loveliness  as  some  of  the  sections  in  this  park. 

The  Bronx  river  runs  directly  through  this  park  from  north 
to  south,  varying  in  width  from  50  to  400  feet,  containing 
several  falls  and  cascades.  The  banks  on  either  side,  in  places, 
rise  perpendicularly,  and  gigantic  trees,  centuries  old,  crown 
these  summits.  (Among  these  is  a  grand  old  tree  that  towers 
to  a  height  of  over  150  feet,  a  veritable  monarch  of  the  forest, 
standing  apart  and  known  to  the  present  and  several  past  gene- 
rations as  "  Delancey's  Pine.")  It  obtained  its  name  from 
the  Delancey  family  who  owned  the  land  which  was  formerly 
the  Lydig  estate,  along  the  southern  portion  of  Bronx  Park. 

It  also  contains,  in  that  section  used  now  as  a  zoological 
park,  an  immense  boulder,  an  object  of  peculiar  value  and 
attraction,  a  stone  weighing  probably  100  tons,  and  so  balanced 
upon  the  rock  where  it  was  lodged  by  some  glacier  thousands 
of  years  ago,  that  a  person  by  ordinary  effort  can  set  it  rocking 
to  and  fro.  Such  an  attraction  cannot  probably  be  duplicated 
in  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

Within  the  Lorillard  estate  section  the  Bronx  river  courses 
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through  a  narrow  rock-bound  gorge,  the  walls  of  which  tower 
in  some  places  to  nearly  100  feet;  and  contains  the  Hemlock 
Forest,  known  as  one  of  the  finest  forests  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

We  shall  have  to  describe  this  park  in  three  sections  as,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  statute  of  this  State,  the 
northerly  section  has  been  set  apart  as  a  Botanical  Garden 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Vork.  Botanical  Society;  and 
the  southerly  end  is  used  as  a  Zoological  Park  by  the  Xew 
York  Zoological  Society;  so  that  the  part  that  remains  as  a 
park  proper  comprises  about  150  acres  in  the  centre. 

^Ye  will  first  take  up  the  section  that  is  left  under  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Department. 

The  Lorillard  Mansion  is  noted  as  being  the  home  of  the 
Lorillards,  where  they  hrst  laid  the  foundation  of  their  immense 
fortune.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  the  one  place  in  the 
Colonies  where  snuff  was  manufactured,  and  the  old  snuff 
mill  occupied  by  them  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  sub- 
sequent thereto,  is  still  standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  is  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Parks  for  its  workshops 
in  connection  with  work  along  the  parks  in  The  Bronx.  Dur- 
ing the  year  that  is  now  past,  the  large  valley  lying  to  the  east 
of  this  section  has  been  flooded  and  developed  into  a  lake  com- 
prising about  seven  acres  of  ground ;  and  in  this  construction 
it  was  necessary  to  place  a  ram  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  bring 
the  water  over  the  high  ground  from  the  Bronx  river  into  the 
valley  to  the  east. 

A  new  road  has  been  constructed  with  Telford  macadam  25 
feet  in  width,  1,720  lineal  feet  in  length,  from  Pelham  avenue 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Zoological  Park,  adjoining  the 
Bronx  river,  extending  northerly,  and  intersecting  with  a 
similar  road  built  in  the  botanical  part  of  the  Bronx  Park, 
making  a  beautiful  woodland  drive  from  Pelham  avenue,  at  the 
Bronx  river,  directly  north  tu  the  Botanical  Museum  building 
and  gardens. 

4,400  lineal  feet  of  paths  10  feet  wide  on  rubble  foundations 
and  surfaced  with  trap  rock  have  been  constructed;  also  800 


lineal  feet  of  new  dirt  road  25  feet  in  width  has  been  con- 
structed from  the  workshops  north  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bronx  river  to  the  dam. 

Large  and  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  work- 
shops., including  the  addition  of  stables  for  a  dozen  horses,  used 
by  the  Department. 

The  large  mansion,  as  well  as  the  stables  in  connection  there- 
with, were  turned  over  to  the  Police  Department  by  the  previ- 
ous administration,  and  have  been  used  by  them  as  one  of  their 
stations.,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  during  the 
coming  year  to  reclaim  these  buildings  for  park  purposes,  and 
notice  has  already  been  given  to  the  Police  Commissioner  to 
vacate  the  same. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

In  1898  the  Xew  York  Zoological  Society  and  The  City  of 
Xew  York  began  the  practical  work  of  creating  a  new  institu- 
tion devoted  to  zoology  and  the  exhibition  of  living  forms 
of  life.  It  was  intended  that  the  Xew  York  Zoological  Park 
should,  in  the  extent  of  its  collections  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  installed,  do  ample  justice  to  the  demands  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  American  continent.  Incidentally,  it  was 
expected  that  the  natural  development  of  the  new  institution 
would  eventually  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  zoological 
gardens  and  parks  of  the  world. 

Active  improvement  work  began  in  August.  1898.  and  on 
November  9.  1899, tne  Zoological  Park  was  formally  opened  to 
the  public.  On  January  1.  1903,  the  work  of  development  was 
about  half  completed.  Four  years  ago  South  Bronx  Park  was 
a  wild  and  inhospitable  wilderness,  lacking  every  element  of 
comfort  to  the  visitor,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  unprotected.  The 
forest  had  been  completely  neglected  for  fourteen  years,  every 
basin  was  a  pestilential  bog.  and  the  only  walks  were  foot- 
paths winding  between  the  clumps  of  briar-bushes  and  tall 
weeds. 

To-day  the  Zoological  Park  is  almost  completely  fenced  and 
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protected  from  destructive  influences.  It  contains  4*4  miles 
of  macadam  walks,  5.850  feet  of  macadam  roadway,  19,000 
feet  of  sewers  and  drains,  and  no  open  sewer  streams.  It  has 
six  clean  and  wholesome  ponds  where  that  number  of  stagnant 
bogs  formerly  were.  It  contains  300  park  settees,  a  spacious 
shelter  pavilion,  a  comfortable  restaurant,  a  service  building, 
many  public  comfort  rooms,  4  entrance  pavilions  and  supplies 
of  drinking  water.  It  contains  a  reptile  house,  primates' 
house,  lion  house  and  aquatic  birds'  house  that  are  as  liberal 
in  design  and  rich  in  execution  as  even  the  people  of  Xew  York 
can  properly  demand.  Moreover,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  and  The  City  of  Xew  York,  to  state  the  additional 
fact  that,  all  things  considered,  these  buildings  are  the  best 
and  the  finest  of  their  respective  kinds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  heated  buildings,  there  are  many 
open-air  installations  for  animals,  some  of  them  of  an  imposing 
character.  For  example,  the  bear  dens  represent  the  latest 
development  in  the  care  of  bears,  and  form,  with  their  30 
inhabitants,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  instructive,  and  also 
amusing  features  in  the  park.  The  bears  are  grouped  together 
in  nine  large  open  yards  against  the  side  of  a  granite  cliff.  The 
space  allotted  to  them  is  abundant  for  exercise,  both  in  running 
and  climbing,  and  they  have  an  unlimited  allowance  of  sun- 
light and  water  in  w  hich  to  bathe.  The  animals  are  healthy, 
good  tempered  and  positively  happy.  The  polar  bear  den, 
against  the  north  end  of  Rocking  Stone  Hill,  is  the  finest  of  the 
series  and  speaks  for  itself  in  the  illustration  shown  herewith. 
The  only  trouble  in  connection  with  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
inmates  wrestle  with  each  other  in  their  swimming  pool  for  so 
many  hours  daily,  that  the  hair  of  each  bear  is  kept  seriously 
thinned  out  by  the  other's  claws. 

A  general  view  of  the  bear  dens  from  the  hillside  toward  the 
reptile  house  reveals  an  imposing  array  of  grizzly,  brown,  gray 
and  jet  black  animals,  varying  in  size  from  the  huge  Kadiak 
bear  from  Alaska,  in  den  Xo.  2.  to  the  diminutive  jet  black 
Specimen  from  northern  Japan,  in  den  No.  5.    The  species 
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shown  represent  the  following  localities :  2  polar  bears,  from 
Nova  Zembla :  3  Japanese  black  bears,  from  Japan  ;  2  Hima- 
layan black  bears,  from  Japan :  2  hairy-eared  bears,  from  Mon- 
golia, central  Asia :  2  brown  bears,  from  central  Russia ;  2 
brown  bears,  from  Asia  Minor ;  2  Kadiak  bears,  from  Alaska ; 
2  grizzly  bears,  from  Alaska ;  1  silver-tip  grizzly,  from  Colo- 
rado;  1  cinnamon  bear,  from  Colorado:  3  sloth  bears,  from 
India,  and  American  black  bears  from  seven  widely  separated 
localities  in  North  America.  Other  species  of  bears  are  con- 
stantly being  sought  for  and  will  eventually  be  obtained. 

THE  WILD  SHEEP,  GOATS  AXD  IBEX. 

A  collection  which  is  quite  new  to  the  public  is  that  contain- 
ing the  wild  sheep,  gcats  and  ibex,  to  be  found  on  Mountain 
Sheep  Hill.  From  a  point  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  bear  dens 
there  extends  southward  to  the  corner  of  the  buffalo  range  a 
high,  rocky  ridge  500  feet  long  and  30  feet  high.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  an  unattractive  mass  of  boulders,  old  stone  walls 
and  rubbish,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  briars.  With  great 
labor  and  at  no  little  expense,  the  entire  ridge  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  imposing  landscape  feature,  the  natural  granite 
rock  having  been  utilized  to  the  utmost,  both  in  securing  the 
finest  landscape  effect,  and  providing  acceptable  and  thoroughly 
natural  homes  for  the  animals. 

The  ridge  has  been  divided  by  wire  fences  into  seven  sepa- 
rate enclosures  or  yards,  each  provided  with  a  warm  and  dry 
shelter  cave  hidden  from  view  in  the  rocky  hillside.  There  is 
in  each  enclosure  sufficient  green  turf  to  form  an  appropriate 
setting  for  the  rocks. 

Already  the  collection  of  animals  on  Mountain  Sheep  Hill 
contains  several  rare  and  very  interesting  species.  The  rarest 
is  the  male  Siberian  ibex,  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  central 
Asia,  now  nearly  three  years  old.  and  so  strong  and  vigorous 
that  it  requires  an  extra  fence,  of  iron  piping  set  in  heavy  iron 
posts,  to  confine  him.  The  bnrrhel.  or  Blue  Mountain  sheep, 
of  southern  Asia,  is  the  most  beautiful  species  shown.  The 
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three  Punjab  wild  sheep,  from  the  Himalayas  north  of  India, 
are  yet  immature.  The  shaggy-haired  and  picturesque  Hima- 
layan tahr  has  developed  finely  since  his  arrival  at  the  park,  and 
attracts  much  attention.  All  of  these  species  are  of  great  rarity 
in  captivity,  and  seldom  seen  in  zoological  gardens. 

This  collection  also  contains  specimens  of  the  chamois, 
mouflon,  Spanish  ibex  and  aoudad,  and  the  health  of  the  animals 
as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory.  The  only  difficulty  experienced 
with  them  thus  far  is  due  to  their  excess  of  vigor  and  inclination 
to  fight. 

THE  LIOX  HOUSE. 

Every  zoological  society  which  creates  a  zoological  garden 
puts  forth  its  best  effort  in  the  planning  and  building  of  its 
lion  house.  Quite  naturally,  every  one  concerned  is  anxious  that 
the  home  of  the  king  of  beasts,  and  his  near  relatives,  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his  position  in  the  animal  world. 
Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  the  large  carnivor- 
ous animals  should  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  space 
in  which  to  live,  in  order  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be  prisoners, 
in  durance  vile.  However  people  may  differ  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, all  agree  that  there  is  small  pleasure  in  beholding  a  fine, 
large  animal  imprisoned  in  narrow,  mean  quarters,  not  half 
large  enough  to  render  him  reasonably  satisfied  with  life. 

In  addition  to  considerations  for  the  animals  themselves,  the 
public  requires,  for  its  own  comfort  and  convenience,  a  spacious 
and  well-lighted  hall,  and  the  health  of  the  animals  and  safety  of 
the  keepers  require  that  the  service  arrangements  should  be  of 
the  best.  Spacious  outside  cages  are  now  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  any  modern  house  for  the  large  carnivora. 

The  lion  houses  of  Europe  afford  a  very  interesting  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  different  minds  have 
striven  to  attain  the  same  end.  Xo  two  of  them  are  exactly 
alike,  and  the  majority  of  them  serve  their  purposes  excellently. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  several  of  them  come  quite  near  to 
perfection;  but.  thus  far.  the  shadow  of  the  iron  bar  is  over 
them  all. 
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The  lion  house  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  represents 
the  greatest  effort  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  thus  far, 
and  constitutes  what  will  undoubtedly  stand,  for  many  years  at 
least,  as  its  finest  building.  It  contains  many  features  which 
are  entirely  original,  and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  render  it 
of  the  highest  possible  value  to  the  public.  It  is  situated  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  level 
plateau  known  as  Baird  Court.  Thanks  to  its  position  on  this 
live-foot  terrace,  its  western  elevation  does  not  convey  an  im- 
pression of  a  very  low  building,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  stood 
upon  a  wide  tract  of  level  ground.  From  whatever  distance  it 
is  seen,  the  western  side — which  is  in  full  view  from  the  Birds' 
Valley  and  the  motor  road  which  runs  along  the  western  side 
of  Baird  Court — conveys  the  impression  of  a  highly  artistic 
structure  built  of  the  finest  materials.  The  wealth  of  sculptured 
stone  and  terra  cotta,  presenting  realistic  carvings  of  large  feline 
animals,  is  calculated  to  impress  the  observer  very  strongly. 
This  impression  will  reach  its  climax  in  the  two  life-size  sentinel 
lions,  carved  in  stone,  which  sit  in  repose  on  each  side  of  each 
entrance  to  the  building. 

GROUND  PL  AX. 

The  essential  features  of  the  lion  house  consist  of  a  main  hall, 
192  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide;  a  series  of  cages  21  feet  deep, 
along  its  eastern  side,  and  a  series  of  exterior  cages,  also  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  varying  in  depth 
from  24  feet  to  42  feet  6  inches.  Over  all,  the  structure  is  240 
feet  long,  and  its  extreme  width  at  the  centre  is  no  feet.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  other  large 
buildings  of  the  park,  and  similar  building  materials  have  also 
been  used.  The  brickwork  seems  lighter  in  color  than  the  walls 
of  the  primates'  house  and  reptile  house,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  bricks  have  been  laid  in  yellow  mortar  instead  of  dark 
red.  This  building  is  much  more  richly  ornamented  with  animal 
sculptures  and  cut  stone  than  any  of  the  other  buildings.  The 
roof  of  the  main  hall  is  quite  high,  and  the  ceiling  of  a  very  light 
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yellow  pine  harmonizes  very  perfectly  with  the  color  of  the 
masonry.  The  long  western  hall  of  the  building  is  pierced  by 
spacious  windows,  opening  upon  the  line  of  trees  which  shade 
the  building  on  the  west.  In  the  centre,  the  western  wall  is 
broken  by  a  large  alcove,  semi-hexagonal  in  shape,  the  side- 
Avalls  of  which  are  unbroken  by  windows.  This  alcove  is  to  be 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  collections  of  drawings  and  paintings 
of  carnivorous  animals — and  other  animals,  if  the  society  so 
elects.  It  is  provided  with  a  spacious  skylight,  and  it  will 
admirably  serve  its  very  unique  purpose.  Primarily,  it  is 
intended  to  exhibit  in  this  alcove  instructive  pictures  of  car- 
nivorous animals  which,  by  reason  of  their  rarity,  are  seldom 
found  in  zoological  gardens. 

Along  the  western  wall  of  the  building  a  raised  platform  has 
been  constructed,  two  steps  high,  with  oak  settees  against  the 
wall.  This  platform  is  intended  to  enable  a  large  number  of 
visitors  to  overlook  the  heads  of  those  who  throng  the  floor 
and  otherwise  might  entirely  cut  off  their  view  of  the  animals 
in  the  cages. 

THE  INTERIOR  CAGES. 

The  interior  cages  are  twelve  in  number.  Six  of  them  are 
extra  large,  18  by  22  feet.  These  are  intended  for  the  finest 
lions  and  tigers,  and  for  families  of  cubs.  Six  smaller  cages, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  12  by  22  feet,  will  accommodate 
the  leopards,  pumas  and  cheetahs.  The  floors  of  the  cages  are 
raised  three  feet  above  the  visitors'  floor,  and  have  been  con- 
structed of  strips  of  maple  set  on  edge.  Each  cage  is  provided 
with  two  sleeping  dens,  which  can,  when  necessary,  be  cut  off 
entirely  from  the  other  portions  of  the  enclosure.  The  top  of 
the  sleeping  dens  has  been  finished  as  a  sort  of  balcony,  running 
back  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  building,  to  which  access  is  gained 
by  stumps  of  trees  so  cut  as  to  form  what  stage  carpenters  call 
"  practicable  steps."  The  floor  of  each  balcony  is  six  feet  high, 
and  animals  moving  about  upon  it  present  a  very  fine  spectacle, 
fully  visible  to  every  visitor  on  the  floor. 

The  cage  fronts  represent  a  great  innovation  in  t lie  confining 
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of  dangerous  animals.  Instead  of  the  heavy  iron  bars  hitherto 
in  universal  use  for  the  confinement  of  large  carnivorous 
animals,  and  which  not  only  cut  off  much  of  the  view  of  the 
animal,  but  continually  suggest  the  prison  idea,  the  fronts  of 
these  cages  have  been  fitted  with  wire  netting,  specially  made 
by  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company,  of  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, for  this  building.  The  mesh  is  rectangular  and  very  nearly 
square,  measuring  3  by  4  inches.  The  horizontal  wires  are 
those  which  are  relied  upon  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  animals. 
These  are  of  hard  steel,  size  No.  5,  and  each  wire  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  4,500  pounds.  Each  end  of  each  wire  is 
wrapped  around  a  heavy  frame  of  round  wrought  iron,  twisted 
tightly  upon  itself  and  the  end  soldered  down. 

The  horizontal  wires  are  held  perfectly  in  place,  and  equi- 
distant, by  perpendicular  tie-wires,  four  inches  apart,  wrapped 
around  the  horizontals  at  each  point  of  intersection,  and  firmly 
soldered.  The  panels,  made  by  the  Page  Company,  have  been 
set  into  heavy  frames  of  angle  iron  and  securely  bolted.  The 
whole  of  this  ironwork  has  been  painted  dull  olive  green,  to 
match  the  tiling  in  the  interior  of  the  cages,  and  the  netting 
comes  as  near  to  being  invisible  as  anything  ever  can,  which  is 
strong  enough  to  confine  lions  and  tigers  of  the  largest  size. 
The  mesh  interferes  less  with  the  view  of  the  animals  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  devised.  As  to  its  strength,  and  the 
possible  ability  of  the  animals  to  break  through  it,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  attachments  of  the  angle  irons  held 
fast,  an  elephant  could  not  break  through  it. 

The  interior  walls  of  each  cage  have  been  covered  with  glass 
tiling  of  the  dull  jungle  green  color,  specially  made  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  carried  up  a  height  of  8  feet.  As  a  back- 
ground for  the  display  of  feline  animals  it  is  an  unqualified 
success,  and  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  it  is  equally  perfect. 
The  walls  above  this  have  been  painted  with  oil  and  stippled  an 
amber-gray  color.  The  ceiling  of  each  cage  is  about  half  sky- 
light, and  the  animals  have  an  abundance  of  light  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  them. 
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THE  EXTERIOR  CAGES. 

The  series  of  exterior  cages  has  been  planned  somewhat 
differently  from  the  interior  cages.  It  consists  of  three  enor- 
mously large  cages — two  semicircular  and  one  square — and 
six  smaller  cages.  Each  of  the  large  cages  represents  two  of  the 
large  interior  dens,  and  will  be  used  by  the  occupants  of  these 
dens  alternately.  They  have  been  planned,  however,  with  a 
view  to  subdividing  them  later,  if  it  should  be  found  desirable. 
The  large  semicircular  cages  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
series  are  38  feet  wide  and  42  feet  6  inches  deep.  The  large 
square  central  cage  measures  36  by  38  feet,  and  the  smaller  cages 
are  each  12  feet  6  inches  wide  and  24  feet  deep.  The  fronts  of 
all  these  are  of  wire  netting,  the  same  as  appears  in  the  interior 
of  the  building.  During  the  coming  spring,  and  prior  to  their 
occupancy  by  the  animals,  all  the  exterior  cages  will  be  provided 
with  rockwork.  stumps  and  trees,  as  far  as  may  be  desirable  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  satisfactory  display  of  the  animals. 
Following  the  custom  of  most  European  gardens,  all  these 
exterior  cages  have  been  roofed  over,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  acceptable  to  the  animals,  even  in  rainy  weather. 
They  face  the  southeast,  and.  therefore,  receive  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  sunshine. 

CAGE  SERVICE. 

Terfect  cage  service  demands  the  following  conditions : 

First — Direct  communication  for  the  animals  between  the 
interior  and  exterior  cages. 

Second — The  accessibility  to  keepers  of  all  cages,  from  the 
rear — not  the  front. 

Third — Means  by  which  animals  may  be  introduced  to,  or 
removed  from,  their  cages,  elsewhere  than  in  the  spaces  pro- 
vided for  visitors. 

The  filling  of  the  above  requirements  demands  what  is  really 
a  central  cage  service — a  feature  which  hitherto  we  have  found 
only  in  1  -ne  lion  house.    In  the  London  Gardens  the  cage  service 
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of  the  lion  house  is  indeed  central ;  but  the  exterior  and  interior 
cages  are  entirely  separated  from  each  other  by  the  keeper's 
passage.  In  order  for  an  animal  to  go  from  one  of  its  dens  to 
the  other,  the  keepers  must  connect  those  two  dens  by  means 
of  a  bridge  resting  upon  a  car — a  matter  which  involves  con- 
siderable time  and  careful  management.  In  the  planning  of  the 
Zoological  Park  lion  house,  central  service  has  been  secured, 
and  direct  communication  between  inside  and  outside  dens  has 
also  been  obtained,  by  means  of  a  keepers'  passage  underneath 
the  sleeping  dens  and  an  elevator  shaft  between  each  pair  of 
cages.  The  elevator  shaft  opens  on  each  side  into  a  sleeping" 
den,  the  front  door  of  which  opens  into  the  interior  cage  and 
the  rear  door  into  the  outside  cage.  To  introduce  an  animal  it 
is  transferred  from  its  traveling  cage  into  a  transfer  cage, 
which  rests  upon  the  platform  of  a  car,  and  which  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  hand-power  applied  to  very  simple 
machinery  attached  to  the  car.  This  car  runs  on  a  track  laid 
in  the  keepers'  passage,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  car  stops  under  the  elevator  opening,  which  com- 
municates with  the  cage  to  be  reached.  The  cage  is  elevated 
until  its  floor  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  sleeping  dens,  when 
the  opening  of  two  doors  immediately  liberates  the  animal  in 
its  appointed  place.  In  the  same  manner,  animals  intended  for 
exhibition  in  the  studio  will  be  taken  from  their  cages,  trans- 
ferred and  brought  back  again.  By  means  of  this  arrangement 
the  keepers  can  gain  access,  at  any  time,  to  any  sleeping  den, 
and  they  can  also  shut  an  animal  into  its  sleeping  den  and  gain 
safe  access  to  the  main  floor  of  its  cage.  All  the  doors  of  the 
sleeping  dens,  and  the  partitions,  are  of  sheet  steel,  running  on 
trolleys,  and  opening  and  shutting  by  means  of  chains  and 
pulleys.  . 

THE  STUDIO. 

From  the  inception  of  the  planning  of  the  lion  house,  it  has 
been  the  intention  of  the  Zoological  Society  to  provide  within 
this  building  a  feature  specially  designed  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  artists,  sculptors  and  students  doing  serious  work  in  the 
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draw  ing-,  painting  and  modeling  of  animals  from  life.  To  this 
end  a  spacious  and  well-lighted  room  has  been  provided  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building,  wherein  at  least  twenty  artists  can  be 
accommodated  while  working  on  living  models  "  far  from  the 
madding  crowd/'  Against  the  eastern  side  of  this  room  has 
been  constructed  a  cage  16  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep.  The  back 
of  this  cage,  its  north  end,  and  practically  the  entire  roof,  are 
of  plate  glass,  properly  protected  by  iron  bars.  Through  a 
trap-door  in  the  floor  of  this  cage,  the  transfer  car  will  deliver 
an  animal  directly  into  it  from  the  keepers'  passage.  The  cage 
front  is  necessarily  of  wire  netting.  The  main  floor  of  the  room 
will  be  constructed  in  a  series  of  platforms,  to  accommodate  the 
easels  of  those  for  whom  this  feature  is  intended. 

As  may  readily  be  inferred,  the  object  of  this  feature  is  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  work  of  serious-minded  animal 
painters  and  sculptors — both  amateur  and  professional.  The 
society  hopes  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  existence 
a  considerable  number  of  animal  paintings  and  groups -of  statu- 
ary, which,  without  it,  might  never  be  produced.  On  stated 
days  certain  animals  will  be  exhibited  in  the  studio  cage,  pro- 
vided the  number  of  persons  desiring  to  work  from  it  justifies 
the  labor  of  making  the  transfer. 

THE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  LIOX  HOUSE. 

The  procuring  of  a  collection  of  lions,  tigers,  leopards  and 
other  large  felines  suitable  to  display  in  a  lion  house  costing 
$150,000,  is  no  child's  play.  Manifestly,  it  will  not  answer  to 
exhibit  third-class  animals  in  a  first-class  building,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  any  particularly  fine  structure  for  wild  animals  inevitably 
sets  a  pace  for  the  animal  men  of  the  Zoological  Park,  that  is 
decidedly  warm.  The  specimens  exhibited  must,  in  size  and 
quality,  be  equal  to  the  best  found  elsewhere,  they  must  be 
abundant  in  number,  and  they  must  also  be  kept  in  gnod  health. 

In  more  senses  than  one  Carl  Hagenbeck — the  king  of  animal 
dealers — is  the  friend  of  zoological  garden  directors.  Hut  for 
his  far-reaching  enterprise,  hacked  by  genuine  enthusiasm  in  his 
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work,  the  task  of  stocking  zoological  garden  installations  would 
be  far  more  serious  than  it  now  is. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  the  Executive  Committee  to 
take  up  the  question  of  providing  a  collection  for  the  lion  house, 
it  was  decided  that  the  founders  and  patrons  of  the  society 
should  be  invited  to  contribute  sums  of  money  with  which  to 
purchase  animals  to  take  their  places  in  the  collection  as  indi- 
vidual gifts.  A  list  of  the  animals  desired,  and  their  probable 
cost,  was  prepared  and  sent  out.  with  a  suggestion  that  any  one 
desiring  to  contribute  to  the  collection  should  choose  his  gift 
and  provide  for  the  purchase.  This  happy  thought  met  with 
prompt  and  generous  response,  and,  as  a  result,  every  animal  in 
the  lion  house  collection  is  the  special  gift  of  some  individual 
member  or  friend  of  the  society. 

Believing  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  purchase  this  important 
collection  by  correspondence,  the  Director  of  the  Park  was 
instructed  to  visit  all  the  principal  dealers  in  zoological  collec- 
tions of  Europe,  personally  inspect  all  feline  animals  offered  for 
sale,  and  make  such  purchases  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
require.  He  visited  the  gardens  and  dealers  located  at  Liver- 
pool. Manchester.  London.  Rotterdam.  Amsterdam,  Hanover, 
Achen,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Frankfort.  Cologne.  Dusseldorf  and 
Antwerp,  with  the  following  results  : 

In  London  the  society's  representatives  purchased  one  clouded 
leopard  and  two  snow  leopards :  in  Antwerp,  one  Senegal 
lioness ;  in  Hamburg,  five  lions,  two  tigers,  two  black  leopards, 
one  African  leopard  and  one  jaguar. 

In  Berlin  the  only  cheetah  in  Europe  was  purchased  of  the 
Berlin  Zoological  Gardens,  whose  director  kindly  consented  to 
sell  it  as  a  favor  to  the  Xew  York  Zoological  Society,  and  for 
no  other  reason. 

In  addition  to  these  purchases  several  other  specimens  were, 
at  various  times,  obtained  from  other  sources.  At  the  opening 
of  the  lion  hotise  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  stands  as  follows: 
A  magnificent  pair  of  Barbary  lions,  equal  to  the  finest  to  be 
found  in  captivity  anywhere,  which  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Nelson 
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Robinson.  The  male  of  this  pair,  named  ''Sultan/*  is  four 
years  old,  and  is  as  handsome  a  lion  as  ever  trod  a  cage  floor. 
He  is  as  good-tempered  as  he  is  handsome,  and  his  mate,  a 
beautiful  Abyssinian  lioness  named  "  Bedouin  Maid,''  is  a  model 
fit  to  represent  her  sex  in  any  studio.  On  December  i  "  Bedouin 
Maid  "  gave  birth  to  five  cubs  in  her  traveling  cage,  temporarily 
quartered  in  the  large  room  of  the  elk  barn,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  lion  house.  These  two  animals  were  sold  to  Mr. 
Robinson  on  the  express  condition  that  all  cubs  from  this  pair 
which  might  in  the  future  be  subject  to  sale  by  the  Zoological 
Society  should  first  be  offered  to  Mr.  Hagenbeck.  This  is  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  estimate  of  the  quali- 
ties of  these  animals.  The  mother  is  not  only  handsome,  but  is 
what  breeders  call  a  "  good  mother,"  and  able  to  rear  her  cubs 
without  assistance. 

Another  very  fine  Barbary  lion,  with  a  particularly  luxuriant 
mane,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  This  specimen, 
which  is  named  "  Hanibal,"  is  eight  years  old,  and  is  a  fine 
model.  It  was  said  at  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  establishment  that  he 
had  developed  the  habit  of  posing  in  the  centre  of  his  cage  for 
admiration.  "  Hanibal's  "  mate  is  "  Cleopatra,"  and  comes 
as  the  gift  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Payne. 

A  lusty  young  Nubian  lion,  "  Dongola,"  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  was  purchased  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
H.  Dodge,  and  stands  as  his  gift.  This  animal  admirably  repre- 
sents the  short-maned  type  of  lion,  and  renders  the  collection  of 
lions  quite  complete. 

The  sixth  lion  is  a  beautiful  female,  about  a  year  old,  imported 
from  Senegal,  West  Africa,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Philip 
Schuyler.    This  animal  is  named  "  Sandibel." 

The  best  pair  of  tigers  found  for  sale  in  Europe  come  as  the 
gifl  cf  Mr.  Charles  T.  Barney.  They  are  from  northern  India, 
and.  being  only  two  and  a  half  years  old,  have  not  yet  attained 
their  full  size.  They  are  very  handsome  animals,  and,  when 
fully  adult,  will  be  exceptionally  large.  These  two  specimens 
are  named,  respectively,  "  Rajah  "  and  "  Ranee." 
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A  pair  of  Siberian  tigers  have  been  ordered  as  a  gift  of  Mr. 
O.  H.  Payne;  but,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
this  very  rare  variety,  specimens  have  not  yet  been  secured. 
The  Siberian  tiger  is  of  the  largest,  most  costly  and  most 
sought  for  variety,  and  the  number  in  captivity  is  small. 
Knowing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Siberian  tigers,  an  order 
for  this  pair  was  placed  over  one  year  ago. 

A  very  strong  and  vicious  tiger  cub,  one  year  old,  is  the  gift 
of  Master  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Jr.  It  came  from  Singapore, 
but  from  the  length  and  abundance  of  its  hair,  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  it  originally  came  from  much  farther  north.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  this  specimen  came  down  to  Singapore 
from  some  portion  of  China,  and  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
this  specimen  will  be  particularly  interesting. 

In  the  interior  of  Paraguay  Mr.  William  Mill  Butler,  of 
Philadelphia,  Secretary  of  the  Paraguay  Development  Com- 
pany, brought  about  the  capture — about  one  year  ago — of  an 
animal  that  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  and  finest  jaguar  in 
captivity.  With  infinite  pains,  Mr.  Butler  received  this  animal 
in  Asuncion,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Liverpool,  where  it 
was  boarded  in  Cross's  Wild  Animal  Establishment  for  three 
months,  and  finally  shipped  to  Xew  York.  This  animal  was 
presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Butler,  and,  until  quite  recently, 
it  has  been  kept  in  temporary  quarters.  The  name  of  this  fine 
specimen  is  "  Lopez." 

A  beautiful  and  fully  adult  specimen  of  the  cheetah,  or  hunt- 
ing leopard — for  some  reason  quite  rare  in  captivity — is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchifT.  The  procuring  of  this  specimen 
required  a  special  effort,  as  no  representatives  of  this  species 
Avere  found  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  dealers  in  live  animals, 
and  this  example  was  secured  through  the  good  will  of  Director 
Heck,  of  the  Berlin  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  two  snow  leopards — rarest  of  all  the  large  feline 
animals — which  were  engaged  in  London,  to  be  shipped  from 
Calcutta,  have  not  yet  arrived,  but  are  supposed  to  be  some- 
where between  Calcutta  and  Xew  York.    These  specimens  are 
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the  gift  of  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Auchincloss,  and,  if  they  reach  New 
York  alive,  will  constitute  the  third  and  fourth  specimens  now 
to  be  seen  in  captivity.  The  other  two  are  at  London  and 
Berlin,  respectively. 

Mr.  William  D.  Sloane  presented  a  pair  of  jet  black  leopards, 
from  Malay  Peninsula,  which  are  not  quite  so  cross  as  black 
leopards  usually  are.  A  Manchurian  leopard,  imported  by  way 
of  Shanghai,  and  representing  the  most  northern  form  of  the 
leopard  of  India,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Philip  Schuyler.  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Eldredge  presented  a  male  African  leopard, 
which  will,  on  arrival,  if  possible,  be  introduced  as  a  cage-mate 
for  the  female  Indian  leopard  presented  by  Captain  Thomas 
Golding. 

REPORT  OX  WORK  DONE  IN  10,02. 

The  increase  of  public  interest  in  the  Zoological  Park  has 
been  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  first  was  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  visitors.  Another  took  the  form  of 
numberless  inquiries  regarding  certain  collections  which  people 
expected  to  see.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  1900  visitors  have 
continually  been  asking  the  park  officers  and  attendants : 
"  Where  are  the  lions  and  tigers  ?  "  "  Where  are  the  elephants  ?  " 
and  "  Where  are  the  small  birds?  " 

To  meet  these  reasonable  and  just  demands,  the  erection  of 
a  spacious  and  well-appointed  lion  house  was  begun  in  1900, 
and  in  January,  1902,  the  society  applied  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate for  an  additional  bond  issue  of  $500,000.  This  sum  was 
needed  for  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  several  large  build- 
ings for  animals,  many  small  installations,  a  spacious  boat  house 
and  public  comfort  building,  and  for  additional  walks,  fences 
and  other  permanent  improvements  of  many  kinds. 

The  completion  in  the  near  future  of  a  branch  of  the  rapid 
transit  system  to  the  West  Farms  entrance  of  the  Zoological 
Park  demanded  vigorous  efforts  to  complete  the  outfit  of  build- 
ings for  animals,  and  also  of  accommodation  for  visitors,  by  the 
time  the  new  means  of  access  would  pour  a  trebly  increased 
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number  of  annual  visitors  into  the  park.  The  immediate 
development  of  the  fine  pleasure  grounds  east  of  the  Bronx 
river,  and  the  adequate  fencing  and  protection  of  that  area, 
seemed  quite  imperative. 

On  May  19,  1902,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Municipal 
Council  granted  a  bond  issue  of  $250,000  for  expenditure  in 
1902,  in  accordance  with  the  special  program  submitted  by  the 
Zoological  Society  with  its  application.  In  accordance  with 
plans  duly  approved  by  the  Park  Department  of  the  Borough 
of  The  Bronx,  work  on  the  new  improvements  began  imme- 
diately, and  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  during 
•the  succeeding  months.  The  principal  features  of  this  year's 
work  will  be  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

THE  ANTELOPE  HOUSE. 

On  June  26,  1902,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Park  Depart- 
ment with  Thomas  Dwyer,  in  the  sum  of  $54,000,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  very  large  and  finely-appointed  building  for  tropical 
hoofed  animals,  such  as  giraffes,  African  antelopes  of  every 
description,  zebras  and  wild  horses  and  wild  cattle  of  the  equa- 
torial zone.  Pending  the  erection  of  the  elephant  house,  near 
Baird  Court,  this  building  must  also  provide  temporary  quarters 
.  for  the  elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotami. 

The  antelope  house  is  an  elliptical  building,  142  feet  long  by 
18  feet  wide,  and  is  being  constructed  of  buff  brick,  gray  lime- 
stone and  terra  cotta,  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  other  large 
buildings  of  the  park.  Around  its  interior  walls  it  will  provide 
a  series  of  24  stalls  for  animals,  four  of  which  are  very  large 
(19  by  24  feet),  and  the  remainder  are  of  various  smaller  sizes. 
From  the  exterior  of  the  building  will  radiate  a  series  of  open- 
air  yards,  adequately  shaded  by  trees  and  properly  macadamized. 

Work  on  this  building  began  on  August  1,  and  is  being 
pushed  so  successfully  that  its  completion  and  occupancy  by 
May  1  are  practically  assured.  This  structure  is  located  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  park,  on  a  beautiful  tree-covered  knoll,  mid- 
way between  the  two  southern  entrances.    Its  completion  will 
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undoubtedly  attract  all  visitors  to  a  portion  of  the  grounds  now 
visited  by  but  few  persons,  and  add  to  the  scientific  establish- 
ment a  feature  of  great  interest  and  value. 

THE  OSTRICH  HOUSE. 

On  June  26  bids  were  opened  for  the  construction  of  a  small 
building  to  accommodate  a  collection  of  ostriches,  rheas,  cas- 
sowaries and  emus,  to  be  situated  near  the  burrowing  rodents' 
cages.  Unfortunately,  the  lowest  bid  ($37,200)  was  so  far  in 
excess  of  the  architect's  estimate  ($27,000),  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reject  all  bids  and  withdraw  the  contract.  The  plans 
will  be  revised  to  effect  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  cost, 
and  the  contract  will  be  readvertised. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  BEAR  DENS. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  the  collection  of  bears 
rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  to  complete  the  series  of  dens 
originally  planned,  by  the  erection  of  four  new  dens.  A  con- 
tract for  the  ironwork  was  made  on  June  26,  1902,  with  W.  H. 
Wright  &  Son,  for  $5,327,  and  all  the  excavating  and  masonry- 
work  have  been  done  by  our  own  workmen,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Zoological  Park.  The  com- 
pletion of  these  new  dens  will  make  it  possible  to  assort  the  bears 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  exhibit  them  with  much  greater  benefit 
to  the  public,  than  is  now  possible. 

ADDITIONAL  WALKS. 

Beaver  Valley  Walk. — The  construction  last  year  of  the 
trunk  sewer  from  Baird  Court  to  West  Farms  made  it  possible 
to  construct  this  year  the  much-needed  walk  from  the  buffalo 
entrance  direct  to  the  polar  bears'  den,  the  beaver  pond  and 
the  southeast  corner  of  Baird  Court.  For  two  years  this  direct 
thoroughfare  has  been  greatly  needed,  and  its  construction  has 
been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  visitors.  Its  total  length 
is  2,725  linear  feet,  and  it  winds  in  graceful  curves  and  on 
easy  grades  through  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  forest  area 
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west  of  the  Boston  Road.  In  summer  its  cool  shade  makes  of 
it  a  very  popular  promenade. 

In  order  to  make  the  outdoor  cages  of  the  primates'  house 
available  to  visitors,  and  provide  a  suitable  terminus  for  Beaver 
Valley  Walk,  the  whole  eastern  half  of  that  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  its  permanent  pavement  of  telford  macadam. 

Mountain  Sheep  Walk. — The  Completion  of  Mountain  Sheep 
Hill  called  for  a  twelve-foot  walk  along  the  western  side  of  the 
range  of  enclosures,  which  has  been  constructed.  Its  length  is 
490  feet. 

Riverside  Walk. — The  large  number  of  visitors  who  enjoy 
the  beautiful  forest  and  water  view  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bronx 
Lake  will  be  pleased  to  find  next  spring  a  first-class,  well-placed 
walk  of  telford  macadam  12  feet  wide,  extending  from  West 
Farms  to  Bronxdale,  following  quite  closely  the  lines  of  the 
favorite  footpath  along  the  waterside.  This  important  improve- 
ment is  4,195  feet  in  length. 

DRAINAGE. 

Buffalo  Range. — Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the 
trunk  sewer  already  referred  to,  steps  were  taken  to  drain  the 
lower  Buffalo  Range,  along  the  Boston  Road.  This  work  has 
been  done  very  thoroughly,  and  for  the  first  time  that  pasture 
is  in  proper  condition  for  use.  The  completion  of  the  sewer 
in  Kingsbridge  road,  in  the  summer  of  1902,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  drain  the  upper  Buffalo  Range  also.  By  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  the  pestilential  pool  of  stagnant  water  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  main  range,  which  from  the  first  has 
been  fenced  off  to  keep  the  buffalo  herd  from  drinking  from  it, 
will  be  drained  off  and  converted  into  dry  ground.  Every 
basin  and  valley  in  the  main  range  is  also  being  drained,  and 
provided  with  a  catch  basin,  to  eliminate  all  stagnant  water. 

The  total  amount  of  sewering  and  tiling  done  in  the  Buffalo 
Range,  as  a  whole,  is  2,600  feet,  of  which  800  feet  is  provided 
with  6-inch  pipe. 
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Deer  Ranges. — In  order  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  Red  Deer  and  Caribou  Ranges,  the  basins  of 
both  these  inclosures  have  been  piped  into  the  Birds'  Valley 
sewer,  and  the  lowest  spots  have  been  filled  with  earth  and 
stone  refuse. 

There  is  now  not  one  spot  in  any  range  for  hoofed  animals 
where  water  can  collect  and  become  stagnant. 

EASTERN   BOUNDARY  FENCE. 

In  order  to  protect  the  eastern  side  of  the  park  from  the 
depredations  of  timber  thieves,  a  strong  wire  fence,  with  a 
double  overhang  of  barbed  wire,  is  now  being  erected  along  the 
entire  course  of  the  eastern  boundary.  This  work  will  be 
c<  >mpleted  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  when  it  is  completed, 
that  portion  of  the  park  will  be  protected  for  the  first  time  since 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  City. 

WEST  FARMS  ROAD. 

Inasmuch  as  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to  divert  heavy 
traffic  from  the  West  Farms  entrance  to  a  street  or  boulevard 
which  must  be  constructed  along  our  eastern  boundary,  it  was 
decided  to  construct  a  good  roadway  and  sidewalk  over  that 
portion  of  the  West  Farms  road  which  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  Zoological  Park.  Accordingly,  a  contract  for  the  work 
was  let  for  the  sum  of  $4,000.  Work  on  this  much  needed 
improvement  is  now  in  progress. 

ITALIAN   FOUNTAIN   IN   BAIRD  COURT. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  beautiful  and  very  valuable  Italian  foun- 
tain, 200  years  old,  but  extremely  well  preserved,  w  as  offered 
for  sale  at  Como,  Italy.  This  colossal  work  of  art  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  William  Rockefeller,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  pre- 
sented to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  is  now  being  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  donor,  on  Baird  Court,  about  100  feet  north 
of  the  Primates'  House.    Owing  to  the  necessity  of  additional 
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work  on  the  lower  basin  of  the  fountain,  it  will  not  be  fully 
completed  before  the  spring-  0f  1903.  For  this  reason,  a  full 
description  of  this  splendid  new  feature  is  now  deferred. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

During  the  present  year,  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  has 
been  brought  into  the  park  and  supplied  to  the  Service  Build- 
ing, Reptile  House  and  Small  Mammal  House.  It  is  also  to 
be  supplied  to  the  buildings  on  Baird  Court  and  the  Bird 
House,  as  soon  as  an  arrangement  can  be  reached  regarding 
the  necessary  conduits.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  conduits  will  have  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
Ground  Improvement  Fund,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society 
that  the  conduits  shall  constitute  a  permanent  improvement, 
planned  on  an  adequate  scale. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PROGRESS. 

Funds  are  available  for  the  construction  of  the  large  Bird 
House  for  perching  birds,  and  the  Boat  House  and  Public 
Comfort  Building  at  the  West  Farms  entrance,  all  as  called  for 
in  the  Society's  program.  The  plans  for  the  Bird  House  are 
nearly  completed  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Park  Department 
early  in.  January.  The  plans  for  the  Boat  House  will  follow 
soon  after  the  Bird  House  has  been  disposed  of,  by  the  letting 
of  a  contract  for  its  construction.  Besides  the  above,  a  number 
of  minor  improvements  are  to  be  undertaken. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to-day  the  Zoological  Park  is 
only  half  finished,  and  the  amount  of  construction  work  yet  to 
be  done  is  very  great.  There  are  scores  of  valuable  animals  on 
hand,  in  temporary  quarters,  for  which  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  in  1903,  in  a  Small  Mammals'  House.  The 
need  for  this  building  is  very  urgent,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Park  is  constantly  harrassed  by  the  necessity  of  making  provi- 
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sions,  literally  from  month  to  month,  for  animals  that,  by  rea- 
son of  their  scientific  and  intrinsic  value,  deserve  good  perma- 
nent quarters. 

The  Zoological  Society  stands  ready  to  provide  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  ostriches,  emus,  rheas  and  cassowaries  as  soon  as  a  suit- 
able building  for  such  birds  can  be  provided.  With  two  shelter 
houses  for  deer,  costing  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  the  Society 
will  provide  about  twenty  additional  specimens  of  rare  foreign 
deer,  which,  with  the  eighteen  specimens  already  on  hand,  will 
constitute  a  collection  worthy  of  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  remains  a  great  amount  of 
work  in  the  finishing  of  Baird  Court  and  the  Concourse  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  in  erecting  a  carriage  entrance  on  Pel- 
ham  avenue.  The  terminal  third  of  the  Motor  road  requires 
to  be  constructed  and  equipped  with  public  automobiles,  to 
carry  visitors  through  the  park.  In  addition  to  all  the  above, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  other  items  of  work,  which,  while 
of  less  importance  than  those  mentioned,  are  equally  necessary 
to  the  final  completion  of  the  great  amount  of  work  involved  in 
the  development  of  this  park. 


The  attendance  of  visitors  during  the  year  1902  was  723,816, 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year  of  202,468, 
or  about  38  2-5  per  cent. 


On  September  1  the  animal  collections  of  the  park  showed  a 
total  of  2,813  specimens,  an  increase  since  January  1  of  67  per 
cent.  The  various  classes  of  vertebrates  were  represented  as 
follows : 


ATTENDANCE. 


AXIM  A.LS. 


Mammals 
Birds  ... 
Reptiles  . 


141  species 
175  " 
131 


612  specimens. 
1 ,005 
1,196 


447 


2,813 
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THE   NEW   YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEX. 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1891,  and  the 
original  act  amended  in  1894,  and  again  in  1896.  This  legis- 
lation provided  for  the  appropriation  of  250  acres  of  Bronx 
Park,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Parks  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  the  corporation  formed  by  the 
act,  "  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Botani- 
cal Garden  and  Museum  and  Arboretum  therein  for  the  collec- 
tion and  culture  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  the  ad- 
vancement of  botanical  science  and  knowledge,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  original  researches  therein  and  in  kindred  subjects,  for 
affording  instruction  in  the  same,  for  the  prosecution  and  exhi- 
bition of  ornamental  and  decorative  horticulture  and  garden- 
ing, and  for  the  entertainment,  recreation  and  instruction  of  the 
people."  The  legislation  further  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Parks,  upon  the  corporation  meeting  the  conditions 
of  the  act,  which  included  the  raising  by  subscription  of  a 
sum  not  less  than  $250,000,  construct  and  equip  within  the 
grounds  "  according  to  plans  approved  by  them  and  said  Board 
of  Managers,  a  suitable  fireproof  building  for  such  botanical 
museum  and  herbarium,  with  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories 
for  instruction,  together  with  other  suitable  buildings  for  the 
care  and  culture  of  other  tender  plants,  indigenous  or  exotic." 
The  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  were  complied  with 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  elected  by  the  corporation,  in  June, 
1895,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Commissioners  of 
Parks  appropriated  250  acres  of  land  in  Bronx  Park  as  author- 
ized, and  this  allotment  was  duly  accepted  by  the  managers  of 
the  Garden. 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  land  thus  set  apart  was  made  for 
the  Board  of  Managers  in  the  fall  of  1895,  and  has  formed 
the  basis  for  all  subsequent  work  in  developing  the  Garden. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  survey,  plans  for  buildings,  roads, 
paths,  grading,  drainage,  water  supply  and  buildings,  were  at 
once  taken  up,  and  were  continued  through  1896,  and  part  of 
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1897,  being  finally  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Parks, 
and  by  the  Board  of  Managers  in  the  summer  of  1897.  In 
September  of  that  year  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment made  the  first  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings;  and  ground  was  broken  for  the  Museum 
Building  on  December  31,  1897,  the  building  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  exception  of  some  minor  architectural  additions  re- 
cently made,  having  been  completed  and  occupied  in  the  spring 
of  1900;  the  power  house,,  designed  to  supply  both  the  Museum 
and  the  Public  Conservatories  with  heat  and  electricity,  and  the 
subway  connecting  it  with  the  Museum  Building  being  com- 
pleted at  the  same  time. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  Public  Conservatories  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1900.  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  present  glass  houses 
were  completed  and  put  into  operation  in  Tune.  1901.  By 
means  of  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  made  by  the  City  late 
in  1900,  the  present  range  of  Public  Conservatories  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1902.  In  addition  to  these  large  buildings,  a 
range  of  small  propagating  greenhouses,  a  stable  and  a  public 
comfort  station  have  been  constructed. 

The  building  of  roads  and  paths  was  commenced  in  July, 
1897,  and  has  since  been  continuously  prosecuted,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  more  than  one-half  of  the  driveways  planned  for 
the  Garden  have  been  finished,  while  about  one-half  of  those 
remaining  to  be  built  are  under  construction.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  system  of  paths  planned  has  been  completed,  and 
about  as  much  more  is  now  being  built,  and  should  be  finished 
during  1903. 

The  necessary  grading  operations  have  proceeded  along  with 
the  construction  of  buildings,  driveways  and  paths,  together 
with  the  drainage,  sewerage  and  water  supply.  The  heaviest 
part  of  this  work  will  have  been  accomplished  during  the  next 
year. 

The  first  planting  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1895.  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  nursery,  and  this  part  of  the  work  has 
been  continued  each  spring  and  fall,  as  rapidly  as  grading  oper- 
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ations  and  the  building  of  paths  and  driveways  would 
permit. 

NATURAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  TRACT. 

The  land  of  the  Garden  is  most  diversified  in  character,  and 
the  area  affords  natural  scenery  unsurpassed  in  beauty  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  The  western  part,  bordering  the  Har- 
lem Division  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, was  mainly  open  fields  which  had  been  under  cultivation 
up  to  the  time  that  Bronx  Park  was  established,  a  small  portion 
of  this  being  practically  level,  while  most  of  it  was  of  low 
hills  with  long  slopes.  This  western  part  was  selected  as  sites 
for  the  larger  buildings  and  for  most  of  the  systematic  planta- 
tions. 

The  Bronx  river  traverses  the  Garden  from  north  to  south, 
averaging  about  50  feet  in  width ;  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Garden  it  runs  through  low  meadows,  with  considerable  marshy 
grounds,  most  of  which  are  at  present  being  reclaimed,  flowing 
south  into  a  tract  of  moist  woodland  to  the  old  "  Blue  Ridge  " ; 
thence  south  through  the  famous  hemlock  forest  to  the  old 
dam  at  the  Lorillard  mansion;  from  this  dam  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Garden  the  river  descends  rapidly  through  a 
picturesque  ravine  to  the  old  Lorillard  "  snuff  mill,"  below 
which  it  opens  out  into  a  quiet  and  broader  stream. 

The  hemlock  forest  comprises  about  40  acres  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  the  forest  growth  being  mainly  of  the  hemlock 
spruce,  mixed  with  hardwood  trees,  such  as  beeches,  oaks,  hick- 
ories, birches  and  maples,  and  is  of  particular  interest  as  being 
the  most  southern  extensive  group  of  hemlock  trees  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  of  the  trees  in  this  forest  are  of 
large  size,  and  the  undergrowth  is  composed  of  interesting 
shrubs  and  small  trees,  the  American  dogwood  being  especially 
abundant.  Many  herbaceous  plants  of  great  beauty  and  inter- 
est at  their  flowering  time  are  found  in  this  forest.  The 
natural  rock  ledges  within  this  grove  are  of  great  beauty,  many 
of  them  very  bold,  and  carpeted  with  interesting  vegetation. 

The  land  of  the  Garden  east  of  the  Bronx  river  is  almost 
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altogether  hardy  in  character,  and  for  the  most  part  well 
planted  by  nature  with  hardwood  trees,  forming  a  natural  arbo-  . 
return  ;  this  area  is  being  gradually  developed  into  a  scientific 
arboretum  by  the  planting  of  species  of  trees  not  native  to  the 
tract,  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  unsightly  trees  of  species 
represented  in  quantity. 

W  hen  the  ground  was  first  assigned  to  the  Garden,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  native  flora  was  recorded  and  it  was  found 
to  contain  not  less  than  860  kinds  of  plants,  exclusive  of  the 
funguses  and  lichens,  the  study  of  which  has  since  gone  for- 
ward and  these  were  found  to  number  over  1,000  more.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  area  of  equal  size  in  the  temperate  zone  ever 
developed  into  a  botanical  garden  has  as  many  species  of  plants 
as  these,  in  its  natural  state. 

ACCESS  TO  THE  GARDEN. 

The  Garden  is  conveniently  reached,  not  alone  by  the  city 
streets,  parkways  and  boulevards,  but  by  the  Manhattan  Rail- 
way, which  has  recently  built  a  handsome  terminal  station  at 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  grounds,  together  with  an  ele- 
gant approach  and  viaduct  from  that  station  into  the  grounds, 
connecting  with  paths  and  driveways  leading  to  all  parts  of 
the  Garden ;  also  by  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  Xew  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  which  has  a  fine  and  com- 
modious station  called  "  Bronx  Park  "  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Garden,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  larger  buildings 
and  of  the  other  principal  features ;  also  by  trolley  car  lines  on 
Webster  avenue,  one  block  west  of  the.  Xew  York  Central  line, 
and  on  the  White  Plains  road,  a  few  hundred  feet  east  of  the 
Garden  ;  the  trolley  line  on  Jerome  avenue  is  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  Webster  avenue. 

The  Botanical  Museum. — The  Museum  Building  stands  on 
a  slight  elevation,  seven  hundred  feet  east  of  the  Bronx  Park 
railway  station  of  the  1  larlem  Division,  Xew  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  architectural  treatment  is  frank 
and  dignified.     'Die  style  is  Italian  Renaissance,  with  details 
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of  scholarly  character;  its  front  has  a  length  of  308  feet,  and  its 
height  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  no  feet.  The  construction  is 
fireproof  throughout.  The  steel  framework  has  been  carefully 
designed  to  withstand  all  strains  that  will  properly  be  put  upon 
it.  The  central  portico  is  of  Indiana  limestone,  with  columns 
and  cornices  of  Corinthian  order,  and  the  curtain  walls  have 
pilasters  of  the  same  order. 

The  elevators  and  ventilating  apparatus  are  operated  by  elec- 
tricity provided  by  a  dynamo  in  the  power-house,  where  there 
is  space  for  additional  dynamo  equipment  for  furnishing  light, 
in  case  this  should  prove  the  most  desirable  method  of  obtaining 
it.  There  is  a  line  water  pressure  throughout  the  building, 
notwithstanding  its  height,  provided  by  the  proximity  of  the 
Williamsbridge  reservoir,  and  a  36-inch  main  therefrom,  which 
runs  through  the  valley  in  front  of  the  edifice. 

The  main  Museum  halls  are  open  to  visitors  from  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  4.30  in  the  afternoon,  three  months  in 
winter,  and  5  o'clock  the  balance  of  the  year,  on  every  day  of 
the  week.  Access  to  the  third  floor  may  be  obtained  by  per- 
mission. Students  properly  prepared  to  prosecute  investiga- 
tions are  afforded  room  and  guidance  in  the  laboratories, 
library  and  herbarium,  but  it  is  not  designed  to  offer  courses  of 
elementary  or  secondary  instruction,  already  well  provided  for 
in  the  schools  and  colleges,  other  than  through  a  system  of 
public  lectures. 

The  basement  contains  a  large  lecture  theatre,  under  the  west 
wing,  arranged  so  as  to  seat  about  700  persons.  Two  courses 
of  lectures  on  botany  are  maintained  here  each  year,  and  each 
lecture  is  amply  illustrated  by  means  of  the  stereopticon,  speci- 
mens and  living  plants  from  the  conservatories  of  the  Garden. 
Just  east  of  the  lecture  theatre  are  two  spacious  halls.  The 
hall  adjoining  the  .theatre  is  reserved  for  temporary  exhibits, 
such  as  flower  shows  and  fruit  shows.  The  other  hall  is  de- 
voted to  the  Paleobotanical  collection.  This  collection  contains 
not  less  than  8,000  specimens,  and  illustrates  the  succession  of 
plant  life  on  the  earth,  from  the  most  remote  era  at  which 
plants  are  known  to  have  existed,  to  the  present  time. 
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The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Botany,  and  the  collections  are  now  disposed  of  as 
follows : 

The  hall  of  the  main  building  east  of  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  drugs  and  drug  plants.  Twenty-four  cases  arranged  in  six 
blocks  are  devoted  to  the  drug  collection. 

The  woods  and  wood  products  occupy  the  hall  of  the  east 
wing.  They  are  disposed  in  twenty  cases  which  stand  in  seven 
blocks. 

The  hall  west  of  the  centre  has  been  divided  between  two 
distinct  collections.  Fibers  occupy  twelve  cases  in  three  blocks 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hall;  nine  cases  are  devoted  to  crude 
fibers  and  their  products,  two  to  wood-paper  and  straw-paper, 
and  one  to  cork. 

Opposite  the  fibers,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall,  stand  an 
equal  number  of  cases  arranged  in  blocks  corresponding  to 
those  on  the  south  side.  These  are  devoted  to  foods  and  food 
plants.  For  the  present  the  foods  are  mainly  divided  into 
three  groups,  dry  seeds  and  fruits,  fleshy  seeds  and  fruits,  and 
herbs  or  such  parts  of  herbs  or  woody  plants,  other  than  seeds 
and  fruits,  as  are  used  for  foods. 

The  west  hall  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  collections.  One 
case  contains  the  turpentine  and  rosin  exhibit.  Three  cases 
are  devoted  to  gums  and  resins ;  two  to  fodder  grasses  and  fod- 
der plants ;  one  to  unrefined  and  refined  sugars ;  one  to  tobacco ; 
two  to  volatile  oils;  one  to  fixed  oils;  one  to  starches,  and  one 
to  chocolate;  tea,  ginger  and  ginger  ale  and  vegetable  juices 
occupy  one  case ;  another  case  contains  barley,  malt,  beer  and 
ale;  another,  unfermentcd  grape  juice  and  wines;  one  case  is 
given  over  to  cinnamon,  both  the  true  and  the  false;  one  to  a 
large  collection  of  spices;  one  to  licorice  roots  and  various 
forms  of  refined  licorice,  and  one  case  to  miscellaneous  objects, 
including  a  series  of  those  vegetable  products  used  in  making 
soaps  and  insect  powders. 

The  second  floor  of  the  building  contains  the  general  Botani- 
cal Museum  or  Systematic  Museum.    Three  more  or  less  inde- 
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pendent  collections  are  now  installed  and  make  up  the  public 
systematic  collections. 

The  third  floor  has  the  library  as  its  central  feature,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  reading-room  immediately  under  the  dome,  and 
a  stack  room  just  behind.  The  stacks  are  of  metal,  arranged 
to  carry  books  of  quarto  and  octavo  size  or  smaller,  above,  and 
of  folio  size  below.  These  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of 
folio  cases  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  tops  of  which  serve  as 
tables.  There  is  floor  space  sufficient  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  floor  itself  has  been  con- 
structed strong  enough  to  permit  the  construction  of  another 
series  of  cases  on  top  of  those  now  in  position,  thus  affording 
the  possibility  of  doubling  the  book-carrying  capacity  of  the 
room.  The  reading-room  walls  are  also  furnished  with  book 
shelves.  The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  collection  is  about 
13,000,  of  which  less  than  one-half  are  the  botanical  library  of 
Columbia  University,  deposited  with  the  Garden  under  an 
agreement,  while  the  remainder  are  the  property  of  the  Garden. 
West  of  the  library  are  laboratories  for  plant  embryology,  plant 
morphology,  plant  physiology,  plant  chemistry  and  photog- 
raphy, together  with  a  physiological  dark  room.  East  of  the 
library  are  the  laboratories  for  taxonomy.  The  furniture  of 
all  these  laboratories  consists  of  tables,  cases  and  chairs  ;  the 
instrumental  equipment  is  being  continuously  increased. 

The  Conservatories. — The  public  Conservatories  are  situated 
about  400  feet  east  of  the  terminal  station  of  the  Manhattan 
Railway  at  Bronx  Park,  and  about  1,000  feet  south  of  the 
Bronx  Park  Station,  Harlem  Division,  New  York  Central  Rail- 
way. The  range  is  composed  of  fifteen  houses  grouped  as  a 
quadrangle,  open  to  the  southwest,  the  total  floor  area  being 
nearly  one  acre.  The  length  of  the  quadrangle  is  about  512 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  central  dome  over  80  feet.  The 
construction  throughout  is  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
principles,  and  the  structures  form  the  most  elegant  glass 
houses  in  the  world. 

The  collections  are  arranged  botanically  in  so  far  as  tempera- 
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ture  conditions  will  permit,  eleven  of  the  houses  being  devoted 
to  tropical  plants  and  four  to  those  of  warm  temperate  regions. 

The  total  number  of  species  contained  in  these  public  Con- 
servatories is  over  6,000,  represented  by  not  less  than  20,000 
plants.  The  labels  indicate  both  the  scientific  and  popular 
name,  the  botanical  family,  and  the  native  habitat  of  the  species. 
These  collections  are  open  to  the  public  daily  from  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  4.30  or  5  in  the  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  these  public  Conservatories,  there  is  a  system 
of  propagating  and  experimental  greenhouses  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Garden,  remote  from  the  Museum  and  Conservatories, 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  nurseries,  in  which  are  grown  a  very 
large  number  of  additional  species  preparatory  to  placing  them 
on  public  view  in  the  main  range,  and  for  purposes  of  investi- 
gation. 

Out  of  Door  Collections. — The  hardy  plants  under  cultiva- 
tion, except  those  used  for  purely  decorating  and  landscape 
purposes,  are  grouped  as  follows : 

a.  Herbaceous  Grounds. — This  plantation  is  located  in  a 
natural  glade,  about  eight  acres  in  extent,  located  about  1,000 
feet  south  of  the  Museum  Building,  and  600  feet  southeast  of 
the  Conservatories.  It  is  reached  from  either  building  by 
suitable  paths  and  driveways,  partly  completed  and  partly  under 
construction.  Here  are  grown  species  illustrating  all  but  very 
few  of  the  natural  families  of  plants  containing  hardy  herba- 
ceous types,  each  natural  family  being  given  one  or  more  plots 
of  various  sizes,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  species  which 
can  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  natural  features  of  the 
area  present  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  exposure.  The  num- 
ber of  species  at  present  installed  in  the  herbaceous  grounds  is 
about  2,700. 

b.  Fruticetutn. — The  shrub  collection  is  arranged  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  the  herbaceous  grounds,  on  a  plain  of  about  fif- 
teen acres,  northeast  of  the  Museum  Building,  the  species  being 
planted  in  family  groups.    Some  six  hundred  species  of  types 
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have  been  brought  together  up  to  the  present  time.  This  area 
is  just  now  under  active  construction  through  the  building  of 
driveways  and  paths,  and  cannot  be  put  into  permanent  condi- 
tion until  a  year  from  now,  but  the  collections  meanwhile  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose. 

c.  Arboretum. — The  deciduous  Arboretum  is  spread  over  an 
area  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  of  varying  width,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bronx  river.  The  Pinetum,  or  collection  of 
Conifers  trees,  is  situated  around  the  public  Conservatories,  and 
between  them  and  the  Museum  Building  and  herbaceous 
grounds  there  are  being  cultivated  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  available  for  systematic  tree  planting ;  this  has  gone 
forward  each  spring  and  fall  as  rapidly  as  grading  operations 
will  permit.  The  number  of  species  of  trees  brought  together 
now  aggregate  about  300. 

In  addition  to  these  main  features,  others  of  minor  character 
are  either  begun  or  planned,  and  will  be  worked  out  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  permits. 

EDUCATION    AND  RESEARCH. 

The  collections  of  the  Xew  York  Botanical  Garden  are 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  in 
everything  appertaining  to  plants  and  their  products,  and  their 
grouping  and  labeling  are  arranged  primarily  with  that  end  in 
view.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  open  to  the  public  daily, 
without  charge  at  any  time,  and  all  information  asked  for  is 
freely  given.  The  driveways  and  paths  are  being  constructed 
so  as  to  lead  conveniently  and  safely  from  one  feature  to 
another,  with  due  regard  to  landscape  effects  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  scenery. 

Special  facilities  are  afforded  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
public  schools,  attendants  being  furnished  to  teachers  bringing 
their  classes  to  the  Garden,  for  purposes  of  guidance  and  ex- 
planation, and  some  material  for  class  use  in  the  schools  can  be 
furnished  from  time  to  time.    This  work  can  be  greatly  ex- 
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tended  and  emphasized  as  rapidly  as  construction  of  roads, 
paths  and  plantations  proceed. 

The  Garden  is  also  prepared  to  give  special  facilities  for 
study  and  investigation,  to  teachers  or  other  persons  who  are 
qualified  by  previous  study  to  investigate  the  more  profound 
problems  of  plant  life,  and  thus  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge;  and  many  such  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
these  opportunities,  being  provided  with  tables  in  the  laborato- 
ries of  the  Museum  Building,  and  unrestricted  access  to  the 
Library,  herbarium,  and  other  scientific  collections.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  43  such  advanced  students  registered  at  the 
Garden,  coming  from  30  different  colleges,  universities  and 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

WORK   OF  THE   PAST  YEAR. 

The  number  of  kinds  of  plants  now  under  cultivation  in  all 
the  plantations  and  in  the  conservatories  increased  about  1,300 
during  the  year,  there  being  now  about  10,600  different  kinds 
of  living  plants  available  for  examination  and  instruction.  It 
may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  this  is  about  one-half  as 
many  kinds  as  have  ever  been  brought  together  at  one  time  in 
any  similar  institution  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  that  this  has 
been  accomplished  within  about  six  years. 

The  driveway  and  path  approaches  to  the  Museum  Building 
and  to  the  Public  Conservatories  which  have  been  under  con- 
struction for  about  two  years  have  been  essentially  completed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  grading  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
large  buildings  has  been  accomplished.  The  building  of  the 
range  of  Public  Conservatories  was  completed  early  in  the 
year  by  the  finishing  and  opening  of  the  five  additional  houses 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1901.  The  driveway  extending  from 
a  point  south  of  the  Museum  Building  through  the  woods  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Garden  reservation  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  large  amount  of  work  was  accomplished  on  the 
driveway  now  being  built  from  the  lakes  north  of  the  Museum 
Building  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Garden,  and  from  there 
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south  along  the  east  side  of  the  Bronx  river,  together  with 
accompanying  drainage  and  grading.  It  is  planned  to  com- 
plete this  driveway  and  a  large  portion  of  the  path  system  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Garden  during  the  coming  season. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  several  thousand  feet  of  paths  have 
been  graded  and  their  telford  foundations  laid  up. 

A  handsome  viaduct  and  approach  to  the  new  terminal 
Bronx  Park  station  of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  was. 
completed  and  opened  for  use  in  December. 

Publications  containing  results  of  discoveries  and  of  other 
studies,  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Garden,  and  by  its 
students,  reports  of  progress  in  the  work,  and  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered to  the  public,  comprise  more  than  one  thousand  pages  of 
printed  matter  and  have  been  much  sought  for  by  other  institu- 
tions and  by  students  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Exploration  and  the  collecting  of  plants  and  specimens  have 
gone  forward  in  Arizona,  Sonora,  western  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Porto  Rico,  Florida,  Jamaica  and  Bolivia.  The  collections  in 
the  Museum  Building  have  been  increased  by  about  67,000 
specimens,  and  the  Library  by  1,962  bound  volumes. 

A  large  amount  of  additional  furniture  for  the  Museum 
Building  is  now  being  supplied,  which  will  enable  the  Garden 
to  display  nearly  twice  as  many  specimens  as  hitherto,  and 
provide  increased  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation. 

BRONX  AND  PELHAM  PARKWAY. 

(Length,  11,661  ft.;  width,  400  ft.;  area,  95  acres.) 

The  title  to  this  Parkway  was  vested  in  the  city  in  1888. 
Very  little  has  been  done,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the  way  of 
permanent  improvements  to  this  connecting  link  between  the 
Bronx  and  Pelham  Bay  Park.  A  macadamized  road  60  fe*et 
wide  had  been  built  previous  to  the  present  year,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  ;  the  remaining  portion  across  the  Salt 
Meadows  at  the  east  end  was  under  process  of  being  graded, 
and  a  bridge  was  under  contract  over  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
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tracks.  During  the  present  year  the  grading  to  the  westerly 
side  of  the  abutment  for  the  bridge  over  the  railroad  track  has 
been  completed.  The  plans  for  the  construction  of  this  bridge 
did  not  prove  sufficient  to  hold  the  immense  strain  of  the  filling 
behind  the  westerly  abutment,  which  shifted  about  2  feet  on  the 
railroad  property ;  and  this  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  having 
this  abutment  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  for  which  work  a  con- 
tract was  let  during  the  year,  and  the  work  is  now  well  under 
way. 

The  planting  of  trees  upon  this  part  of  the  road  had  never 
been  done,  and  during  the  year  we  secured  a  fine  lot  of  Ameri- 
can elms,  and  the  same  have  been  planted  on  both  sides  of  the 
driveway,  from  Bronx  Park,  east,  as  far  as  the  road  had  been 
completed.  The  fill  on  the  easterly  end  of  the  Parkway,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bridge,  has  been  under  progress  at  various 
times  during  the  year,  and  is  nearly  up  to  grade,  and  can  be  fin- 
ished within  a  short  time  after  the  ironwork  for  the  bridge  is 
received.  A  large  portion  of  the  westerly  end  of  this  Parkway, 
to  the  south  driveway,  has  been  filled  to  grade  during  the  pres- 
ent year  under  an  old  contract  with  John  B.  McDonald,  who  is 
using  a  portion  of  this  Parkway  as  a  railway  track  for  trans- 
ferring the  material  from  the  Reservoir  in  the  old  Jerome  Park 
race-track  ground. 

PELHAM   BAY  PARK. 
(Area,  1,756  acres.) 

This  great  park  of  over  1,700  acres,  with  its  coastal  indenta- 
tions, including  its  picturesque  bays  and  inlets,  its  open  water 
front  on  the  Sound,  the  bays  and  wooded  margin  of  Hunter's 
Island,  with  an  aggregate  shore  line  of  over  nine  miles,  em- 
braces territory  which  is  unsurpassed  for  purposes  of  public 
recreation  by  any  park  in  the  world. 

A  section  of  this  park,  having  an  expanse  of  over  400  acres, 
stretches  out  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula  into  the  Sound,  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  great  beauty  and  diversity.  Along  the 
shore  line  of  this  park  are  large  tracts  of  woodland,  abounding 
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ill  stately  trees  centuries  old,  forming  natural  groves,  which 
were  formerly  the  homes  and  spacious  grounds  of  some  of  our 
wealthy  residents. 

This  section  of  the  city  and  park  has  also  great  Colonial 
interests.  City  Island,  which  is  reached  by  traversing  a  large 
part  of  this  park,  was  at  one  time,  in  its  early  history,  laid  out 
to  take  the  place  of  what  New  York  City  is  at  the  present  day. 
This  section  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  1639,  named 
Freedland,  signifying  "  Free  Land  "  or  the  "  Land  of  Peace." 
Its  settlement  began  the  following  year  and  consisted  princi- 
pally of  people  from  the  New  England  Colonies,  who  moved 
here  to  avoid  the  Puritanical  persecutions  of  that  section. 
Among  those  noted  for  having  sought  refuge  in  this  section 
at  that  time  was  Mrs.  Annie  Hutchison,  from  whom  Hutchison 
river  was  named.  Tradition  states  that  her  dwelling  and  plan- 
tation were  located  upon  this  river,  upon  what  is  now  known  as 
Prospect  Hill,  and  that  her  execution  took  place  at  the  Split 
Rock  on  that  road. 

Thomas  Pell,  in  the  year  1654,  became  one  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers.  His  purchase  from  the  Indians  included  all  of 
the  present  park  lands,  and  the  tree  is  still  standing  on  a 
portion  of  this  park  under  which  it  is  recorded  that  Lord  Pell 
signed  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  in  1654,  after 
their  endeavor  to  drive  the  settlers  from  their  homes.  This 
tree  stands  in  front  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bartow 
Mansion  in  this  park,  and  has  been  broken  in  two  by  severe 
storms,  but  the  lower  half  of  the  tree  is  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  period  we 
find  that  a  great  many  of  the  exciting  scenes  of  that  conflict 
in  and  about  New  York  were  enacted  in  this  section.  Glover's 
Rock  has  been  marked  by  the  Colonial  Dames  with  a  fine  tablet, 
as  designating  the  place  where  Colonel  Glover  held  the  British 
forces  in  check  with  a  small  force  of  men  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  enable  General  Washington  to  retreat  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army.    The  following  inscription,  which  appears  upon 
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the  tablet,  is  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  history :  "  Glover's 
Rock.  In  memory  of  the  550  patriots  who,  led  by  Colonel  John 
Glover,  held  General  Howe's  army  in  check  at  the  battle  of 
Pell's  Point,  October  18,  1776,  thus  aiding  Washington  in  his 
retreat  to  White  Plains.  Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds. 
Erected  by  Bronx  Chapter,  of  Mount  Vernon,  X.  Y., 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  October  18,  1901." 

One  main  drive  had  been  laid  out  and  fully  developed 
through  this  park  and  used  by  the  public,  which  had  been 
called  the  Shore  drive,  leading  directly  along  the  shore  from 
Westchester  to  Xew  Rochelle.  Further  than  this,  the  park 
remained  in  the  same  state  as  when  acquired  by  the  City  in 
1888.  During  the  present  year  several  hundred  old  trees  and 
stumps  that  had  been  damaged  by  the  telephone  and  lighting 
corporations  for  the  maintaining  of  their  wires  were  removed. 
The  sides  of  these  roads  were  underbrushed  for  several  hun- 
dred feet  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  all  old  stones  and  stumps 
were  removed  and  the  same  put  in  a  clean  condition.  A  new 
road  was  constructed  from  the  Shore  road,  on  the  north  of 
Pelham  Bridge,  around  the  Bay,  to  the  City  Island  road  at 
Glover's  Rock,  a  distance  of  about  4,230  feet,  25  feet  wide. 
This  road  was  very  much  used,  being  preferred  to  the 
macadamized  road  on  account  of  the  ease  to  the  horses'  feet. 
Another  road  20  feet  in  width  was  made  from  Waterburv's 
lane  to  the  East  Chester  Bridge,  a  distance  of  4.870  feet.  A 
portion  of  the  road  from  Waterburv's  lane  to  the  intersection 
of  the  Shore  drive  has  been  graded  so  that  it  can  be  used. 
The  section  across  the  salt  meadows  is  not  yet  finished.  Two 
old  houses  used  as  dwellings,  in  the  section  of  the  park  before 
crossing  the  bridge,  were  removed  during  the  spring,  and  the 
old  material  taken  therefrom  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
forty-two  bathhouses  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  park  and 
opened  to  the  public  entirely  free  of  expense.  These  bath- 
houses became  an  exceedingly  popular  feature  and  were  used 
often  by  as  many  as  700  bathers  in  a  day.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Department  to  build  others  during  the  coming  season. 
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in  order  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  this  very  beneficial 
exercise. 

A  path  for  pedestrians  was  constructed  from  the  Shore  road, 
near  Bartow  Station,  to  the  City  Island  Bridge,  a  distance  of 
6,485  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  foot  passengers  off 
of  the  main  drive,  which  is  congested,  especially  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this  path  all  of 
the  traffic  was  confined  to  the  roadway,  and  it  was  often 
dangerous  for  women  and  children,  who  thronged  this  section 
in  the  hot  weather.  Now  they  have  a  path  12  feet  wide 
built  for  a  part  of  the  way  through  the  salt  meadows,  with  a 
foundation  of  large  stone  boulders.  About  50  acres  of  land 
previously  untouched  has  been  cleared  of  brush,  brambles  and 
stone,  and  brought  into  a  good  state  of  use  for  park  purposes. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  East 
Chester  Bay.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  by  the 
engineers  of  this  Department  in  preparing  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  several  hearings  were  had  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  finally  resulted  in  obtain- 
ing an  issue  of  bonds  of  $350,000  for  the  construction  of  this 
bridge.  During  the  time  the  plans  were  being  considered  by 
the  Municipal  Art  Commission,  and  before  they  were  finally 
approved,  an  opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  was  received, 
to  the  effect  that  the  building  of  this  bridge  was  properly  the 
duty  of  the  Bridge  Commissioner,  and  it  should  be  transmitted 
to  him.  This  Department  then  turned  over  to  the  Bridge 
Commissioner  not  only  the  building  of  the  new  bridge,  but  the 
further  care  and  maintenance  of  the  old  bridge,  which  had  been 
previously  maintained  at  the  expense  of  this  Department. 
During  the  past  year  the  same  had  been  replanked  and  the  iron- 
work for  the  draw  had  been  repaired  at  considerable  expense. 
About  50  acres  of  the  old  meadows  in  this  park  have  been 
plowed  during  the  fall,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  foul  weeds 
and  brush  that  have  gradually  crept  into  them  until  same  are 
neither  fit  for  grass  nor  for  park  purposes,  the  intention  being 
to  reclaim  many  of  these  fields  into  good,  productive  meadows. 
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The  golf  links  upon  this  park  have  also  been  maintained 
during  the  year  and  used  by  a  goodly  number  of  people. 

CROTONA  PARKWAY. 

This  parkway  was  acquired  as  the  connecting  link  between 
Bronx  Park  and  Crotona  Park,  in  1888,  and  is  a  strip  of  land 
100  feet  wide.,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Southern  Boulevard, 
running  from  Crotona  Park  north  to  Bronx  Park,  and  then 
continuing  along  the  westerly  line  of  Bronx  Park.  Plans  and 
specifications  have  been  prepared  during  the  past  year  for  the 
development  of  this  parkway,  and  an  appropriation  of  $80,000 
of  bonds  has  been  secured  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  and  the  contract  advertised  and  let,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  contractor  had  the  work  well  in  hand.  It 
is  expected  that  during  the  coming  season  this  contract  will  be 
completed  and  this  connecting  link  between  these  two  parks 
will  be  finished. 

CROTOXA  PARK. 
(Area,  155  acres.) 

This  park  had  received,  previous  to  the  present  year,  but 
little  attention  in  regard  to  improvements.  The  small  section 
around  the  Municipal  Building  had  been  graded  and  improved 
to  a  slight  extent,  and  a  path  leading  from  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing to  the  Indian  Pond  had  been  built.  The  old  stone  walls 
that  were  there  when  the  same  was  in  farm  land  still  remained ; 
the  swamps  along  the  westerly  side  had  never  been  drained. 
During  the  present  year  the  whole  westerly  side  of  this  park, 
extending  about  one-half  mile,  has  been  thoroughly  drained. 
All  the  stone  walls  in  this  section  have  been  removed  and  the 
dead  and  useless  trees  taken  out. 

Eleven  hundred  lineal  feet  of  a  20-foot  roadway  has  been 
constructed  across  the  park,  between  Wendover  avenue  and 
Crotona  avenue.  Eight  hundred  feet  of  this  was  laid  with 
telford  macadam  pavement.     Over  2.000  feet  of  stone  pipe 
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drains  were  laid  in  the  draining  of  the  westerly  section. 
Twenty-three  hundred  and  forty  lineal  feet  of  paths,  10  feet 
wide,  on  a  rubble  foundation  and  covered  with  bluestone  screen- 
ings, have  been  built  in  this  park  during  the  year.  Three  hun- 
dred American  elm  shade  trees  were  planted  along  the  streets 
fronting  upon  this  park.  Several  hundred  flowering  shrubs 
have  been  planted  at  the  intersection  of  the  new  drives  and 
paths.  About  8  acres  of  a  swamp  lying  on  the  easterly  side  of 
this  park  at  the  southerly  end  has  been  filled  in,  so  that  during 
the  coming  year  it  will  be  used  for  athletic  fields.  A  new  grand 
stand  was  built  in  that  part  of  the  park  used  for  ball  games. 

All  of  the  new  construction  work  in  this  park  has  been  done 
with  the  regular  force  of  the  Department  and  out  of  the  Main- 
tenance Fund. 

CLAREMONT  PARK. 

(Area,  38  acres;  acquired  in  1888.) 

This  park  lies  on  very  high  natural  ground,  with  an  elevation 
of  100  feet  in  places,  and  gives  an  extended  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory  on  all  sides.  It  is  a  fully  developed  park, 
every  part  being  used  by  the  public,  containing  many  tennis 
courts  and  ball  diamonds,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  order  for 
the  public. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  dead  and  dying 
trees  have  been  removed,  and,  owing  to  the  impossibility  to  get 
coal,  many  of  the  old  apple  trees  upon  this  place  were  removed 
and  used  for  wood. 

Thirteen  hundred  lineal  feet  of  new  telford  macadam  road- 
way, 16  feet  wide,  has  been  built  during  the  year;  920  lineal 
feet  of  new  walks  on  rubble  foundations  have  been  constructed. 

The  grading  of  5  acres  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park 
has  been  completed,  stone  walls  removed,  and  this  portion 
newly  seeded. 

This  was  formerly  known  as  the  Zbrowski  Farm,  and  the 
mansion  lying  in  this  park  is  used  as  the  park  offices  of  this 
Department. 
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ST.   MARY'S  PARK. 
(Area,  29  acres;  acquired  in  1888.) 

This  park  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  gave  the 
present  Constitution  to  our  own  State.  He  subsequently  occu- 
pied the  positions  of  United  States  Senator  and  [Minister  to 
France.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  known  as  St. 
Ann's  Church,  within  a  few  feet  of  this  park. 

A  large  portion  of  this  park  is  also  of  very  high  elevation 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  East  river  and  Sound,  and  the 
Harlem  and  Hudson  rivers.  During  the  year  the  paths  of  this 
park  have  been  resurfaced  with  cinders.  Several  acres  on  the 
easterly  side  have  been  graded  and  planted,  a  large  number  of 
dead  and  dying  trees  removed,  and  sixty  new  shade  trees  were 
planted. 

CEDAR  PARK. 
(Area,  17  acres;  acquired  in  June,  1885.) 

This  park  is  on  the  high  ridge  between  Walton  and  Mott 
avenues.  During  the  year  the  westerly  slope,  which  had  never 
received  any  attention  and  was  rapidly  filling  up  ^Yalton 
avenue,  has  been  graded  and  seeded,  and  a  new  walk  built 
from  the  Walton  avenue  side,  up  through  to  the  top  of  the 
park.  Over  10,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been  removed 
in  this  work,  besides  a  great  deal  of  rock  and  boulders.  The 
material  removed  was  partly  used  in  filling  up  a  large  borrow 
pit  that  had  been  taken  out  of  this  park  by  contractors  in  the 
past,  so  that  the  same  could  be  seeded  and  brought  into  park 
use.    The  balance  was  used  for  filling  in  Macomb's  Dam  Park. 

Six  hundred  and  forty  lineal  feet  of  telford  walk,  10  feet 
wide,  was  constructed,  and  a  two-story  comfort  pavilion 
erected  for  men  and  women;  also  provision  made  for  a  tool- 
house  for  park  employees. 

In  the  draining  of  this  park,  in  connection  with  the  new 


Cedar  Park  (Before  Improvement 
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work,  upward  of  300  feet  of  12-inch  pipe  has  been  laid,  most 
of  which  was  to  replace  old  drain  pipes  that  were  found  lying 
under  ground,  with  their  joints  not  even  connected,  and  abso- 
lutely useless. 

The  name  of  this  park  was  changed  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  from  Cedar  Park  to  Franz  Sigel 
Park,  by  which  name  it  will  hereafter  be  known. 

macomb's  dam  park. 

(Area,  27  acres;  acquired  in  1899.) 

This  park  borders  the  Harlem  river  and  Cromwell's  creek, 
and  is  divided  into  several  sections  by  the  streets. 

Previous  to  the  present  year  very  little  had  been  done  to  this 
park;  a  large  part  of  it  was  a  salt  marsh.  The  section  lying 
along  the  river,  to  the  north  of  the  railroad  and  north  of  Jerome 
avenue,  has  been  cleaned  up.  old  Conrad's  Hotel  removed, 
and  a  walk  built  along  the  ridge  from  the  river.  About  10 
acres  of  this  park  lying  directly  east  of  Jerome  avenue  has  been 
filled  to  grade  and  covered  with  top  soil,  seeded  and  planted. 

The  old  peanut  stands  at  the  intersection  of  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-first  street  and  Jerome  avenue  have  been  removed 
and  a  modern  cottage  pavilion  constructed,  in  connection  with 
which  there  are  a  waiting-room  and  two  modern  comfort  sta- 
tions for  men  and  women,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  public  for  some  time. 

The  water  front  around  this  park,  from  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-first  street  to  the  northerly  extremity  of  the  park,  has 
been  dyked  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  filling  and  com- 
pleting the  park  clear  to  the  water's  edge.  This  was  done 
under  contract,  from  a  bond  appropriation,  and  cost  about 
$21,000. 

In  the  planting  of  this  section  around  the  pavilion  seven 
large  maple  trees  have  been  planted,  10  inches  in  diameter, 
which  were  brought  from  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  American 
elms  were  also  planted  along  the  intersecting  roads  adjacent  to 
this  park. 
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The  material  for  filling  in  the  sunken  land  has  been  received 
from  contractors,  without  expense  to  the  City.  A  telford  walk 
700  feet  long'  and  15  feet  wide  has  been  constructed  under  the 
approach  to  the  Central  Bridge  and  is  ready  for  asphalting  the 
surface  in  the  coming  spring. 

All  of  the  work  done  in  this  park  during  the  past  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dyke  upon  the  water  front,  has  been  done 
from  the  maintenance  account  of  this  Department. 

ECHO  PARK. 
(Area,  3  acres.) 

This  park  was  turned  over  to  the  Park  Department  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1902,  previously  having  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Highways  and  used  as  a  dumping  ground. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  little  parks  in  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx.  It  has  beautiful  rock  features,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  valley  between  two  of  these  high  rocks,  an 
echo  is  easily  produced. 

During  the  year  the  rubbish  was  removed,  dead  and  worth- 
less trees  cut  out,  and  all  of  that  portion  not  occupied  by  rock 
was  graded  and  seeded. 

1,250  lineal  feet  of  walks  were  laid  out  and  built  on  rubble 
foundation  and  30  shade  trees  planted.  Surveys  were  made 
and  plans  prepared  for  application  to  the  authorities  to  acquire 
an  addition  to  the  westerly  side  of  this  park,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  rock  features.  This  will  require  the  taking  of  the 
bed  of  Ryer  avenue,  between  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sev- 
enth and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  streets  for  park  pur- 
poses, and  acquiring  eight  lots  between  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enty-eighth and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  streets  to  add 
t<>  the  park,  through  which  a  new  drive  will  be  laid  out  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  The  Local  Board  has  approved  of  this  appli- 
cation, and  the  matter  is  now  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 


Echo  Park  (After  Improvement.) 
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UNIVERSITY  PARK. 
(Area,  3  acres;  acquired  in  1901.) 

This  is  a  side-hill  park,  lying  in  front  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  it  was  partially  cleaned  up  and  a  road  built  through 
it  during  the  year  1901.  During  the  present  year  a  new  retain- 
ing-wall  has  been  built  along  the  whole  westerly  side  of  this 
park  628  feet  in  length,  and  all  of  the  ground  throughout  this 
park  has  been  cleaned ;  the  westerly  bank  has  been  graded  and 
sloped  to  meet  the  wall ;  both  ends  of  the  park,  which  had  not 
been  cleared  before,  have  been  cleaned  up ;  all  the  old  boulders 
removed,  and  the  intersections  of  the  drives  and  the  west  slope 
have  been  planted  with  shrubs.  The  road  has  been  resurfaced, 
drains  repaired,  and  new  drains  made  where  needed. 

st.  tames'  park. 

(Area,  12  acres;  acquired  in  1901.) 

Nothing  was  done  to  this  park  previous  to  the  present  year 
in  the  way  of  development,  and  the  same  had  been  complained 
of  as  exceedingly  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  drainage, 
stagnant  water  remaining  there  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year.  Early  in  the  present  season  this  park  was  thoroughly 
underdrained,  and  connections  made  with  a  sewer  which  passes 
through  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  street,  requiring  the 
building  of  over  2,000  lineal  feet  of  vitrified  pipe  and  stone 
drains. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  street  has  been  constructed 
across  the  park  from  Jerome  avenue  to  Creston  avenue,  a 
distance  of  660  feet.  2,880  lineal  feet  of  rubble  walks  have 
been  laid.  In  the  building  of  the  road  and  the  grading  of  the 
park,  where  old  open  drains  existed,  several  thousand  loads  of 
material  have  been  used.  All  the  dead  and  dying  trees  have 
been  removed ;  the  entire  surface  has  been  fall-plowed,  in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  gotten  into  good  lawn  grass  in  the  early 
spring. 

The  development  work  in  this  park  has  been  all  done  from 
maintenance  account. 
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POE  PARK. 
(Area,  2  acres.) 

This  small  park  was  acquired  by  the  Department  in  1902 
and  lies  on  the  top  of  the  hill  just  east  of  St.  James'  Park,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  cottage  where  the  poet 
Poe  used  to  live  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Kingsbridge 
road. 

During  the  year  this  has  been  resodded,  the  walks  repaired, 
and  all  the  dead  and  dying  trees  removed. 

WASHINGTON  BRIDGE  PARK. 
(Area,  9  acres;  acquired  in  1889.) 
This  park  lies  at  the  northerly  terminus  of  Washington 
Bridge,  on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  and  was  fully  developed 
before  the  present  year.  It  has  received  the  care  and  attention 
necessary  to  a  finished  park,  and  the  public  comfort  building  in 
this  park  that  was  started  in  1891  has  been  completed  and 
opened  for  use  to  the  public. 

MELROSE  PARK. 
(Area,  1  acre.) 

This  park  was  acquired  by  this  Department  in  August,  1902. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  hard-trodden  plaza,  used  as  a  playground 
for  the  large  number  of  children  in  that  congested  district. 

Being  so  late  in  the  season,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  do 
anything  with  this  park,  in  the  way  of  development,  until  the 
spring  of  1903.  But  when  the  Concourse  contract  was  let  we 
learned  that  there  were  some  very  fine  large  trees  that  would 
have  to  be  removed.  Application  was  made  to  the  contractor, 
and,  after  some  persuasion,  lie  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  them 
to  the  Department.  This  park  was  then  laid  out  by  the  Land- 
scape Architect  for  beds  and  walks  and  tree  planting,  and  14 
large  trees,  averaging  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  were  re- 
moved with  our  tree-planting  machines  to  this  park.  The 
walks  were  built,  top-soil  procured,  and  also  sod,  from  the 
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Concourse,  and  the  park  fully  developed,  as  shown  in  the  pho- 
tograph, inside  of  one  month  from  the  time  the  work  was 
undertaken. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work  referred  to  in  the  various 
parks  and  parkways,  there  were  a  large  number  of  public 
places — gores  at  the  intersection  of  various  streets  in  the  bor- 
ough— turned  over  to  this  Department  by  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent in  the  spring  of  1902.  These  places  had  previously  re- 
ceived no  attention  whatever.  Many  of  them  were  encum- 
bered with  building  material  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 
These  were  all  cleaned,  many  of  them  sodded,  and  planted 
with  flower  beds. 

Twenty-eight  in  all  of  these  gores  were  given  attention, 
put  in  shape  and  attended  to  during  the  whole  season  by  the 
park  gardeners. 

Another  innovation  for  the  parks  in  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx  during  the  past  year  that  has  been  very  highly  com- 
mented upon  was  the  planting  of  decorative  flower  beds.  Over 
150,000  plants  were  raised  in  the  nurseries,  and  all  of  the  public 
squares  and  parks  were  liberally  planted  with  flowers. 

All  of  the  work  referred  to  in  this  report  as  having  been  done 
in  the  parks  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  during  the  year 
1902  has  been  done  from  the  regular  maintenance  account  of 
this  Department,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
Work  on  Crotona  parkway. 

The  treatment  of  the  westerly  bank  of  Cedar  Park. 
The  retaining-wall  in  University  Park. 
The  building  of  the  dyke  in  McComb's  Dam  Park. 
The  new  macadamized  road  in  Bronx  Park. 
The  grading  and  road  building  done  on  Bronx  and  Pel- 
ham  parkway. 

These  various  matters  were  done  from  bond  account. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  development 
work  done  by  the  Department  during  the  past  year,  it  has  been 
done  at  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
pense in  Administration,  the  Engineering  Department  and 
Superintendence.    In  fact,  the  reason  why  we  have  been  able 


to  accomplish  what  we  have,  has  been  that  much  of  the  money 
that  in  the  past  was  spent  for  unnecessary  superintendence  has 
been  expended  for  labor  that  has  produced  results. 

The  amount  spent  for  administration  in  1901 

was   •  ■  •  •     $12,571  89 


The  amount  spent  in  1902  was   12,369  89 

and  this  latter  amount  included  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Engineer,  at  $4,000,  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  amounting  to   2,666  66 


which  was  not  included  in  the  administra- 
tion expense  of  1902.  Deducting  this 
amount  from  the  administration  expense 
of  1902,  would  reduce  the  actual  adminis- 
tration expense  for  the  same  work  as  paid 

for  last  year,  to   9>/03  23 

a  reduction  of  nearly  one-quarter. 

The  decrease  in  the  Engineering  Department  is  still  greater. 

The  amount  spent  in  1901  was   $40,304  76 

which  included  the  Chief  Engineer's  salary 
of  $4,000  for  the  whole  year. 

The  amount  spent  for  the  year  1902  was   $20,877  97 

Adding  to  this  the  amount  of  the  Chief  En- 
gineer's salary  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  .  2,666  66 

makes  the  whole  amount  for  1902   $23,544  63 

as  against  the  amount  in  190 1   40,304  76 


a  saving  of  almost  100  per  cent. 

This  reduction  has  been  gradual  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  present  time  the  average  expense  of  this  De- 
partment has  been  reduced  to  $1,000  per  month,  which  for  the 
coming  year  will  bring  the  expense  to  only  one-third  of  that 
in  1901. 

This  has  been  done  without  any  detriment  to  the  good  work 
of  the  Department.    In  fact,  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
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Department  during  the  year  has  been  double  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  the  matter  of  Superintendence,  which  included  the  sala- 
ries of  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  foremen, 
cleaners,  janitress,  helpers,  etc.,  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
expenses  of  the  month  of  December  will  show  the  relative 
saving  in  this  Department. 

In  December,  1901,  the  amount  paid  for  this  De- 
partment was   $2,683  J6 

For  December,  1902,  the  amount  paid  was  only.  .      1,332  50 
which  is  a  saving  of  over  100  per  cent. 


Department  of  Parks, 
borough  of  the  bronx. 
Statement  of  Appropriations,  Payments  and  Balances  for  the  Year  ending 


December  31,  1902. 

Title  of  Appropriation. 

Amount  of 
Appropria- 
tion. 

Payments. 

Balance. 

$13,500  OO 
24.1,510  OO 
9,360  OO 

I,5O0  OO 

10,000  OO 
65,000  OO 

85,O0O  OD 

$13,499  89 
241,472  71 
9,360  OO 
1,420  16 
9,999  86 
65,000  OO 
84,593  !3 

$0  II 

37  29 

Maintenance  of  Botanical  Gardens,  1902. .  . 
Maintenance  of  Zoological  Gardens,  1902.  . 

79  84 
406  87 

Receipts. 

From  rents,  licenses,  privileges,  rent  for  lockers,  year  ending 

December  31,  1902   $10,250  8; 
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Expenditures,  Bond  Accounts — Year  ending  December  31,  1902. 


St.  Mary's  Park,  Improvement  of   $35  80 

Cedar  Park,  Improvement  of   34 

Paving,  etc.,  Pelham  Bridge  road,  Eastchester  Creek  to  north- 
erly line  Pelham  Bay  Park   57 

Constructing  driveways  and  paths  in  the  Botanical  Garden.  ...  06 
Improving  Bronx  and  Pelham  parkway,  between  easterly  line 

Bronx  Park  and  Bear  Swamp  road   48 

Filling  in,  etc.,  certain  lands  Van  Cortlandt  for  Colonial  Garden.  20 
Constructing  cycle  and  bridle  paths  on  Bronx  and  Pelham 

parkway    565  53 

Improving  that  portion  of  Crotona  Park  in  which  is  located 

a  public  building   413  71 

Constructing,  etc.,  public  park,  East  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
second  street  and  Kingsbridge  road   02 

Improving  small  park,  Fulton  avenue,  between  One  Hundred 

and  Sixty-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  streets. .  11  64 

Spuyten  Duyvil  parkway,  Constructing  and  Improving  of   3  05 

New  York  Zoological  Garden  Fund   154,042  57 

Repairs  to  Pelham  Bridge   18 

In  Bronx  Park,  Improving,  etc.,  Old  Boston  road   ;i 

In  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  Improving  Mosholu  avenue,  from 

Grand  to  Jerome  avenues   60 

In   Van   Cortlandt   Park,   Improving   Grand   avenue,  from 

Mosholu  to  Jerome  avenues   95 

For  improving  existing  roads  in  Bronx  Park   04 

Skate  and  golf  house  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  Erection  of   11  32 

Botanical  Gardens  in  Bronx  Park,  Improving,  developing  and 

erection  of  additional  buildings   55,047  09 

Improving  Bronx  and  Pelham  parkway   76,849  39 

Bridge  over  Eastchester  Bay,  in  Pelham  Bay  Park,  Construc- 
tion of   1,972  17 

Improvement  of  parks,  parkways  and  drives,  Borough  of  The 

Bronx    50,827  15 
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Borough  of  The  Bronx. 
Improved  Parks  with  Names. 


Name. 


Melrose  Park  

Pelham  Bay  Park . 
Poe  Park   


Rose  Hill  Park 


St.  J; 


Park 


St.  Mary's  Park. 
University  Park 


Van  Cortlandt  Park, 


Washington  Bridge  Park  j 


Location. 


East  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-second 
street,  Southern  Boulevard,  St.  John's 
College  property,  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Rail  oad  and  White 
Plains  road  

Walton  avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
eighth  street  and  Mott  avenue  

Fulton  avenue,  Third  avenue  and  Arthur 
avenue   

Teller  avenue,  Belmont  street,  Clay  ave- 
nue and  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  > 
street  I 

Junction  of  Burnside  and  Tremont  avenues. 

Fordham  road,  Sedgwick  avenue  and  One  \ 
Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  street.  . . .  ) 

Jerome  avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-  j 
second  street,  Cromwell's  avenue  and  ^ 
Harlem  river  ) 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  and  One  ) 
Hundred  and  Sixty -second  streets,  j- 
Courtland  and  Vanderbilt  avenues  .  .  .  ) 

Northeast  end  of  New  York  City  • 

East  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  I 
street  and  Kingsbridge  road  \ 

Pelham  avenue,  Park  avenue,  Webster  ( 
avenue    \ 

Jerome  avenue,  Creston  avenue  and  East  i 
One  Hundred  and  Ninetv-first  street.,  f 

St.  Ann's  avenue,  One  Hundred  and  ) 
Forty-ninth  street  and  Robbins  avenue,  j" 

Cedar  avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-  / 
first  street  and  Sedgwick  avenue  f 

Northern  boundary  line  of  City,  Broad-  i 
way,  Van  Cortlandt  avenue,  Jerome  > 
avenue  and  Mount  Vernon  avenue.  .  .  .  ) 

Sedgwick  avenue,  Harlem  river,  Wash-  ( 
ington  Bridge  \ 


Area  i> 
Acres. 


66l .CO 

17.47 
154.60 

38.OO 
3.00 
5-87 

27  .CO 

1,756.00 
2-33 
.42 
11.83 
28.70 

2-75 
1,132.35 
8.45 


Total   3,851-20 
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Borough  of  The  Bronx. 
Unnamed  Parks. 


Location-. 


Ark  a 

IN 
ACKtS. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  street  and  Third  avenue   .C4 

Bergen  avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  street  and  Gerard  avenue.  .05 

Austin  place  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  street   °4 

Hall  place,  Roger  place  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  street   3^ 

Bay  avenue,  Craven  street  and  Edgewater  road   °4 

Hunt's  Point  road,  Spofford  avenue,  Faile  street   °7 

Hunt's  Point  road,  Randall  avenue,  Whittier  street   •  12 

Hunt's  Point  road,  Bacon  street,  Ryawa  avenue   C2 

Hunt's  Point  road,  Whittier  street,  Eastern  BoulevarJ   2.80 

Washington  avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  street  and  Brook  avenue  .06 

Washington  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  street   •  26 

Washington  avenue,  Brook  avenue  and  One  Hundied  and  Sixty-first  street  -35 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  street,  Mott  avenue  and  Railroad  avenue  •  20 

One  Hundred  and  Fo;ty-second  street,  Morris  avenue,  College  avenue.  .  .  •<« 

Third  avenue,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  street  and  Washington  ^  j. 

avenue  J  3 

Aqueduct  avenue  and  Boscobel  avenue   -02 

Aqueduct  avenue  and  Featherbed  lane   53 

Van  Cortlandt  avenue,  Mosholu  parkway,  South  and  Grand  Boulevard. .  67 

Two  Hundred  and  Forty-second  street,  Waldo  avenue,  Fieldstone  road,  \  .  «. 

Two  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  street  \ 

Two  Hundred  and  Forty-second  street  and  Waldo  avenue   .3' 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  street  and  Boston  avenue   .16 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  street  and  Franklin  avenue  I  15 

One  Hundred  anri  Forty-third  street  and  Morris  avenue   06 

Fulton  and  Franklin  avenues  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  street.'  .SO 

Boston  read,  Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  street. .  .  .  c6 
Fulton  avenue,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  street  and  One  ( 

Hundred  and  Seventieth  street  \ 

Throggs  Neck,  Fort  Schuyler  road  and  Eastern  Boulevard   45 

Webster,  Clay  and  Wendover  avenuo .  ...    .28 


i3i 


Location. 


Area. 

in 
Acre-. 


Jerome  avenue.  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  street  and  McComb's  ) 
Dam  road  ) 

"Webster  avenue,  Parkside  place.  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  to  Two  i 
Hundred  and  Tenth  s'reet  \ 

Aqueduct  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  street  and  Old  / 
Aqueduct    } 


•5° 
i  .00 


Total     x5-39 


Borough  of  The  Bronx. 
Parkicays. 


Namf. 

Le  ;gth. 

Width. 

Area  in 

Acres.  INCL'-D- 

;ng  Inter- 
secting 
Streets. 

3,815  feet 

200  feet 

12  0 

11,500  " 

60  to  180  feet 

24  5 

600  feet 

80.0 

Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway  

ii,S6i  " 

400  " 

95.0 

Total  

211  5 

Summary. 

Area  in  Acres . 


Total  area  improved  named  parks  

"        unnamed  parks   15 

4i       parkways     211 

Total  area  parklands  in  the  borough   4-°7^ 


THE  COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT 

OF  THE  WORK  OF 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS 

FOR  THE 

Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 

FOR   THE    YEAR  1902. 


Office  of  the  Department  of  Parks, 

Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  axd  Queens, 
Litchfield  Mansion,  Prospect  Park, 

Brooklyn,  December  31,  1902. 

Hon.  Seth  Low, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
I  send  you  herewith  the  report  of  work  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished in  this  Department  for  the  year  closing,  together  with 
an  outline  of  plans  and  recommendations  for  the  year  1903. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

RICHARD  YOUNG, 
Commissioner  for  the  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PARK  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
BOROUGHS  OF  BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS. 


HOW  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  PLEASURE  GROUNDS  AND 
BOULEVARDS  WAS  ACQUIRED. 

As  early  as  1835  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  to  select  and  lay  out  a  system  of  parks  for  the 
City,  and  in  1839  there  were  filed  with  the  City  Clerk  maps 
showing  lands  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  Commission  ac- 
quired at  that  time  Washington,  Tompkins  and  City  parks. 
Nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  development  until  1845,  when 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  by  which  the  site  for 
Washington  Park  was  to  revert  to  the  original  owners.  The 
boundaries  of  that  park  as  originally  laid  out  were  Flatbush 
and  Atlantic  avenues,  Raymond,  Fulton  and  Cumberland 
streets. 

In  1847  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Common  Council 
to  secure  the  site  of  Fort  Greene  for  a  public  park ;  this  included 
the  site  of  the  historic  fort  whose  guns  commanded  the  river 
and  harbor  and  the  Navy  Yard.  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
it  was  known  as  Fort  Putnam,  but  after  the  war  was  named 
Fort  Greene. 

Public  sentiment,  which  demanded  an  enlargement  of  the 
system  of  parks  for  the  City,  culminated  in  1859  in  a  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  appointing  a  Commission  to 
select  and  locate  such  grounds  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  as  it 
thought  desirable. 

Under  that  act,  which  was  amended  from  time  to  time,  Pros- 
pect Park,  which  still  remains  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
entire  system,  was  acquired,  together  with  the  land  lying  be- 
tween Eastern  parkway  and  Flatbush  avenue,  and  known  as 
the  East  Side  Lands.  The  territory  bounded  by  Vanderbilt 
avenue,  Douglass  street  and  Washington  avenue,  was  also  pur- 
chased, the  design  being  to  create  a  park  covering  the  entire 


Terrace  Bridge,  Prospect  Park. 
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brow  of  Prospect  Hill.  In  1859  the  population  of  Brooklyn 
was  about  300,000. 

It  was  subsequently  determined  to  release  the  land  last 
named,  lying  north  of  the  Eastern  parkway,  and  after  pro- 
tracted legal  complications  it  was  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold  to 
private  individuals  in  1888.  The  funds  thus  realized  were  used 
to  purchase  additional  territory  on  the  south  side  of  Prospect 
Park,  as  originally  laid  out,  extending  the  line  to  Fifteenth 
street.  The  Parade  Ground  was  also  purchased  as  an  addition 
to  the  park  territory. 

Owing  to  the  general  depression  due  to  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
Prospect  Park  until  1866.  Actual  work  was  begun  on  July  1 
of  that  year.  From  thirteen  to  eighteen  hundred  men  were 
engaged  on  the  construction,  and  in  October,  1867,  the  park 
was  completed  and  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  design  was 
made,  and  construction  of  the  park  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  noted  landscape  architects,  Messrs.  Olmstead, 
Vaux  &  Co.  Aside  from  the  great  natural  beauty  which  made 
possible  the  subsequent  development  of  Prospect  Park,  the 
spot  is  dear  to  our  citizens,  owing  to  its  historical  features. 
On  the  East  Drive,  at  a  spot  about  midway  between  the  main 
and  Willink  entrances,  is  the  famous  Battle  Pass,  where  on 
August  27,  1776,  the  Maryland  battalions  of  General  Washing- 
ton's army,  consisting  of  about  400  men,  under  General  Sulli- 
van, made  a  determined  stand  against  the  invasion  of  the 
British  from  Pong  Island.  The  little  band  of  Americans  was 
surrounded  by  superior  forces  and  cut  to  pieces.  Only  a  small 
detachment  succeeded  in  retreating  toward  the  city.  This  spot 
is  plainly  marked  to-day  by  a  bronze  plate.  In  1895  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Hill  to  commemorate 
the  bravery  of  the  Maryland  soldiers. 

The  design  of  Prospect  Park  as  laid  out  by  Messrs. 
Olmstead,  Vaux  &  Co.,  provided  for  a  great  natural  park,  as 
distinct  from  the  artificial  features  of  Central  Park.  The  roads 
running  from  the  main  entrance,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other 
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to  the  east,  toward  the  southerly  entrance,  followed  the  contour 
of  the  outlines  of  the  park,  preserving  the  natural  slopes  as 
far  as  possible,  and  crossroads  were  created  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory, following  the  same  grades  and  making  accessible  the 
more  beautiful  spots. 

The  great  stretch  of  meadow  through  the  central  portions, 
fringed  on  all  sides  by  wooded  hills,  is  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  park.  This  meadow,  about  4,000  feet  long,  has  been 
preserved  in  its  natural  beauty. 

In  1869,  Mr.  C.  C.  Martin,  the  present  Engineer  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  was  appointed 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  work  in  Prospect  Park. 
Under  his  direction  a  vast  amount  of  work  was  clone  in  the 
park  and  on  the  roads,  including  the  excavation  of  the  lake,  62 
acres  in  extent. 

In  1872  the  well  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Hill  was  sunk,  an 
excavation  40  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  deep.  This  well 
serves  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  lake  pure  and  fresh  for  the 
enjoyment  of  boating  in  the  summer  and  for  skaters  in  the 
winter. 

With  the  completion  of  the  main  features,  the  Department, 
from  time  to  time,  undertook  the  development  of  the  scheme. 

On  the  East  drive  was  completed  the  plaza  at  the  Shelter 
and  Flower  Garden.  At  this  point  the  citizens  congregate  in 
great  numbers  in  the  summer  season  to  watch  the  drivers,  and 
in  a  small  bay  or  arm  of  the  lake  has  been  created  a  magnificent 
display  of  aquatic  plants.  The  Rose  Garden  and  Lily  Pond, 
the  Vale  of  Cashmere  and  the  Deer  Paddock  and  pond  have 
been  created  in  the  secluded  section  lying  between  the  East 
drive  and  Flatbush  avenue. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  create  a  children's  playground 
on  the  Flatbush  avenue  side  of  the  park,  near  the  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere. The  ground  here  is  shaped  like  a  bowl,  and  being  at 
all  times  surrounded  by  banks  of  foliage,  is  always  warm  in 
summer,  and  at  all  seasons  is  protected  from  the  winds.  It 
was  finally  determined  to  be  undesirable  for  use  as  a  play- 


Lullwood  Bridge,  Prospect  Park 
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ground,  and  was  consequently  converted  into  a  Rose  Garden, 
which  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  features  in  Prospect 
Park.  The  centre  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  three  basins, 
in  two  of  which  are  cultivated  aquatic  plants,  the  Egyptian 
Lotus,  the  Victoria  Regia.  a  plant  whose  leaves  reach  the 
diameter  of  8  feet,  and  other  rare  species  of  water  lilies.  The 
third  basin  contains  a  fountain,  the  design  of  which  was  made 
by  Frederick  MacMonnies.  In  the  pond  are  tine  species  of 
goldfish.  About  these  basins  are  banked  roses  of  highly  culti- 
vated varieties,  and  a  bank  of  shrubs  and  trees  forms  an  artistic 
background  for  the  garden. 

In  the  Yale  of  Cashmere,  adjoining  the  Rose  Garden,  has 
been  erected  a  marble  balustrade  along  the  edge  of  the  small 
lake. 

On  the  summit  of  Breeze  Hill  was  planted  an  old-fashioned 
flower  garden,  which  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  to 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  both  old  and  young,  and  is  visited 
annually  by  thousands  of  people.  In  the  flower  garden  on  the 
East  drive  the  greatest  display  of  bedding  plants  is  provided 
for,  and  with  the  opening  of  spring  hyacinths  and  tulips  bloom, 
to  be  followed  by  other  rare  varieties  of  flowering  plants,  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  season. 

A  zoological  collection  in  a  small  way  has  been  started  about 
the  Farm  House,  which  occupies  a  site  on  a  hill  near  the  main 
entrance. 

In  1892  the  Litchfield  Mansion,  built  in  1857.  which  prior  to 
that  time  had  been  occupied  by  the  original  owners  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  of  Prospect  Park,  was  surrendered  to  the 
Department,  and  from  that  time  has  been  occupied  as  an  office 
building.  Near  the  Litchfield  Mansion,  at  Ninth  avenue  and 
Seventh  street,  are  the  greenhouses  andworkshops. 

The  original  design  of  the  park  contemplated  an  elliptical 
plaza  at  the  main  or  Flatbush  avenue  entrance  and  a  circle  at 
the  southerly  entrance.  At  the  Ocean  avenue  and  Fort  Ham- 
ilton avenue  entrance  a  circular  plaza  of  smaller  area  has  been 
laid  out. 
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The  main  entrance  was  greatly  beautified  by  the  erection,  in 
1892,  of  a  grand  memorial  arch  and  huge  granite  columns, 
marking  the  gateway.  Heroic  groups,  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Frederick  MacMonnies,  were  placed  in  position  on  the 
arch,  facing  the  park,  in  1898.  Bronze  eagles  by  the  same 
sculptor  were  placed  in  position  on  the  granite  columns  in 
1 90 1.  The  same  year  the  granite  pillars  at  the  southerly 
entrance  were  ornamented  by  bronze  equestrian  groups  by  the 
same  sculptor. 

PARKWAY  AND  DRIVES. 

As  a  feature  of  the  park  system,  as  originally  projected,  it 
was  designed  to  create  broad  boulevards  as  approaches  to 
Prospect  Park  from  all  directions. 

Ocean  parkway,  extending  in  an  almost  straight  line,  210 
feet  wide,  was  laid  out  direct  to  the  ocean  from  the  southerly 
gate  of  Prospect  Park. 

Fourth  avenue  and  Fort  Hamilton  avenue  were  planned  on 
liberal  lines  as  an  approach  from  the  South  Brooklyn  and  Bay 
Ridge  districts. 

Flatbush  avenue  at  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  is  used 
by  surface  railways.  ]t  was  designed  as  an  approach  from  the 
old  City  of  Brooklyn. 

In  1868  the  law  was  passed  under  which  the  present  Eastern 
parkway  was  made,  authorizing  the  widening  of  Sackett  street, 
as  it  was  then  known,  to  100  feet.  This  boulevard  was  subse- 
quently w  idened  to  210  feet.  In  conformity  with  the  lines  of 
the  Ocean  parkway,  this  street  was  designed  as  an  approach 
for  the  people  from  the  East  Xew  York  and  Williamsburg 
sections.  Pike  the  Ocean  parkway,  its  construction  includes 
a  broad  driveway  in  the  centre,  with  a  promenade  on  either 
side,  and  traffic  roads  between  this  promenade  and  the  side- 
walk, the  whole  ornamented  with  six  parallel  row  s  of  trees. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  Prospect  Park,  at  the  close  of 

< 

the  year  [869,  including  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments, was  $6,974,048.     In  that  year  a  building  was  erected 


Picturesqie  Spots  in  Prospect  Park. 
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on  the  Parade  Ground  for  the  accommodation  of  sportsmen 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard. 

ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES,  PROSPECT  PARK. 

The  Lullwood  Bridge,  over  the  lake  near  the  boathouse, 
was  constructed  in  1869  and  used  for  the  first  time  that  season. 

In  1 87 1,  for  the  first  time,  the  Sunday  School  Anniversary 
Parade  was  held  in  the  park,  and  in  that  year  began  the  instru- 
mental concerts. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  City  to  allow  the  greatest 
freedom  to  the  public  in  Prospect  Park.  On  every  fair  day 
great  crowds  of  children  may  be  seen  enjoying  themselves  on 
the  meadows,  along  the  shady  banks  of  the  lake,  and  in  other 
attractive  spots.  The  regimental  bands  provide  concerts  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  summer.  On  the 
lake  a  boathouse  exists,  and  at  a  moderate  fee  the  public  may 
enjoy  a  sail  or  row.  In  winter  as  many  as  10,000  to  20,000 
visitors  enjoy  skating  daily.  Another  attractive  feature  is  the 
sailing  of  miniature  yachts,  a  sport  attractive  not  only  to  boys, 
but  to  a  large  number  of  men  who  find  great  pleasure  and  profit 
in  testing  the  various  designs  of  boats.  A  rustic  house  has 
been  built  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  near  the  foot  of  Lookout 
Hill,  where  these  miniature  yachts  are  housed.  On  the  south- 
erly end  of  the  large  meadow,  a  level  space  has  been  reserved 
for  the  tennis  players,  and  throughout  the  season  as  many  as 
two  hundred  nets  are  in  use  daily.  A  house  has  been  provided 
for  the  storing  of  nets  and  the  accommodation  of  the  players, 
and  a  small  house  of  artistic  design  has  been  constructed  near 
the  West  drive  for  the  croquet  players.  The  Parade  Ground, 
consisting  of  40  acres,  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  park,  has 
been  set  aside  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of  baseball, 
cricket  and  polo  players. 

The  present  area  of  Prospect  Park  is  516^4  acres.  There 
has  been  spent  on  the  park  approximately  $10,000,000,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  property  to-day  is  $28,000,000. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNTY  PARK  SYSTEM. 

In  1894,  1895  and  1896  the  County  of  Kings  made  liberal 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  park  sites,  and  a  large  amount  of 
territory  was  wisely  selected  by  Commissioners  Squier,  Wood- 
ruff and  Dettmer,  special  care  being  observed  to  secure  land 
where  it  was  thought  in  future  years  the  population  of  the 
city  would  be  densely  settled.  According  to  a  definite  policy 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  acquire  the  land  selected  a 
chain  of  parks  extending  from  Queens  County  along  the  high 
hills  forming  the  backbone  of  Long  Island  and  extending  to 
the  ocean  front.  In  conformity  with  the  scheme  it  was  de- 
signed to  join  these  parks  by  a  magnificent  system  of  boule- 
vards connecting  through  Prospect  Park  with  the  Ocean  park- 
way and  other  boulevards  to  the  ocean  front,  including  the  Bay 
Ridge  parkway  and  the  Shore  drive. 

Forest  Park,  so  named  from  its  great  natural  woodland  and 
rustic  scenery,  situated  just  over  the  boundary  line  of  the  old 
City  of  Brooklyn,  was  selected,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
population  is  growing  up  in  that  section  has  fully  justified  its 
purchase. 

Highland  Park,  separated  from  Forest  Park  by  cemetery 
property,  adjoins  the  reservoir  which  supplies  the  City  with 
water,  and  from  its  commanding  eminence  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  ocean  and  Jamaica  Bay  is  obtained,  and  it  is  the  great) 
pleasure  ground  for  the  East  Xew  York  section. 

To  provide  a  breathing  spot  for  the  residents  of  the  south- 
erly section  of  East  Xew  York,  two  small  parks,  New  Lots 
Playground  and  Linton  Park,  were  purchased,  and  as  a  bayside 
resort,  Canarsie  Park,  consisting  of  40  acres,  was  also  chosen. 

To  provide  for  the  Greenpoint  and  Williamsburg  sections. 
Bushwick,  Cooper  and  Winthrop  parks  were  purchased  and  de- 
veloped, and  Saratoga  square  was  selected  to  provide  for  a 
rapidly  growing  section. 

Following  the  general  line  of  the  boulevard  system  toward 
the  ocean  front,  Bedford  Park  was  purchased  in  the  heart  of 
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the  Bedford  district,  and  Lincoln  terrace  was  laid  out  alone  the 
southerly  side  of  the  Eastern  parkway. 

To  provide  for  the  South  Brooklyn  section,  one  of  the  wisest 
selections  of  property  by  the  County  Park  Commission  was  that 
of  Dyker  Beach.  This  purchase  included  a  tract  of  144  acres 
with  a  large  frontage  on  Gravesend  Bay.  In  the  centre  of  the 
property  is  a  marsh  which  it  is  designed  to  dredge  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  lagoon  with  a  narrow  gateway  into  Gravesend  Bay. 
This  should  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive 
parks  in  the  country,  and  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  com- 
ing generations.  The  extension  of  the  Shore  road  will  run 
directly  through  the  park,  and  several  trolley  lines  will  furnish 
easy  transportation  to  visitors  from  the  city. 

Sunset  Park,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  fast  growing  section 
of  South  Brooklyn,  was  purchased  by  Commissioner  Brower 
in  1 89 1  as  a  further  development  of  this  system.  The  selection 
of  this  park  was  one  most  commendable.  It  is  on  a  high  pla- 
teau and  its  summit  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
river,  harbor  and  Manhattan  Island,  and  overlooks  the  Bay, 
Staten  Island  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
With  the  selection  of  the  additional  block  of  property,  proceed- 
ings for  the  condemnation  of  which  are  now  under  way.  Sunset 
Park  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  entire  system. 

GREATER   NEW    YORK  SYSTEM. 

W  ith  consolidation  came  the  union  of  all  the  parks  formerly 
under  the  control  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  and  the  counties  of 
Kings  and  Queens. 

The  territory  of  Queens  County  being  somewhat  sparsely 
settled.  the  need  of  parks  was  not  brought  home  to  the  people 
until  recent  years,  and  at  the  present  time  its  equipment  in  this 
direction  is  not  extensive.  In  Long  Island  City  there  are  a  few 
triangles  in  an  undeveloped  condition.  College  Point  has  two 
small  parks,  and  there  are  two  in  Flushing.  Corona  has  one 
of  the  most  attractive  small  parks  in  the  entire  system. 
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Jamaica  is  provided  with  a  park  of  7  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
village,  in  which  is  located  the  historic  King  Manor,  and 
another  small  park  undeveloped,  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
town. 

This  vast  amount  of  park  property  came  to  Commissioner 
George  V.  Brower  as  a  legacy,  after  consolidation,  he  being 
the  first  Commissioner  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  park 
system  of  the  two  counties,  and  under  him  were  developed  the 
park  in  College  Point,  the  Bay  Ridge  parkway  and  small  parks 
in  Red  Hook  and  Fort  Hamilton,  together  with  other  work  of 
smaller  construction  and  maintenance,  while  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  Prospect  Park  has  been  largely  due  to  his  untiring 
efforts  and  attention. 

A  history  of  the  park  system  of  Brooklyn  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  mention  of  the  work  of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  T.  Stran- 
ahan,  who  has  been  appropriately  described  as  the  "  Father  of 
Prospect  Park."  His  foresight  designed  the  extension  of  the 
chain  of  parks  extending  from  Queens  County  to  the  ocean 
front,  and  he  worked  continuously  from  1861  until  1882  as 
President  of  the  Park  Board,  to  accomplish  his  object. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Stranahan  retired  from  active  man- 
agement of  park  affairs,  in  1882.  the  various  Park  Boards  and 
Commissioners  worked  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  him,  but 
it  was  not  until  1893,  when  Hon.  Frank  Squier  was  appointed 
Commissioner,  that  active  steps  were  taken  to  extend  the  park 
acreage.  To  Mr.  Squier  belongs  the  credit  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  large  amount  of  new  territory,  principally  Forest  Park 
and  Dyker  Beach  Park.  He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Timothy 
L.  Woodruff,  whose  unexpired  term  as  Park  Commissioner  was 
filled  by  the  Hon.  Jacob  G.  Dettmcr.  who  was  the  last  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks  for  the  old  City  of  Brooklyn. 

A  list  of  parks  and  parkways  in  the  Department  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  together  with  their  acreage 
and  approximate  value,  is  annexed  herto.  and  in  another  part 
of  this  report  will  be  found  a  map  showing  the  comparative 
location  of  the  parks  of  the  system. 
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WORK   UNDERTAKEN   AND  ACCOMPLISHED   IN  I9O2. 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  this  Department  on  January  I, 
1902,  your  Commissioner  found  a  considerable  part  of  the 
park  lands  of  the  system  in  a  comparatively  unimproved  con- 
dition, and  undertook  the  task  of  developing,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  City's  property.  In  some  instances  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  acquired  under  the  County  Park  Commission  had  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  confines  of  some  of  these  parks  have 'been 
located,  and  they  have  been  inclosed  by  suitable  fences,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  curbed  and  guttered. 

'While  in  nowise  neglecting  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
existing  parks,  your  Commissioner  deemed  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the  Department  upon  the 
redemption  of  these  waste  tracts,  so  that  they  might  be  made 
immediately  serviceable  to  the  1,300,000  people  who  are  enti- 
tled to  their  enjoyment.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  develop  any  of  the  land  under  its  jurisdiction 
at  great  expense,  but  it  has  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
work  along  the  lines  which  will  be  serviceable  to  future  and 
further  development,  aiming  to  create  work  which  will  never 
have  to  be  undone. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  1901  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  this  Department  for  1902,  $469,000. 
This  sum  was  reduced  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment in  1902  to  $450,000,  an  amount  scarcely  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  parks  already 
developed,  but  your  Honorable  Board  of  Estimate,  throughout 
the  year,  appropriated  additional  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $217,- 
864.50  in  bond  issues  to  carry  out  the  improvements  proposed 
by  this  Department. 

Your  Commissioner  desires  to  acknowledge  the  cordial 
co-operation  and  support  given  by  the  Honorable  Board  of 
Estimate  and  the  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  latter,  in  allowing  the  Commissioner  to 
purchase  supplies  without  the  formality  of  advertisement  and 
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public  letting,  in  emergencies,,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Department. 

The  work  of  grading  the  East  Side  Lands,  for  many  years  a 
reproach  to  our  city,  was,  by  the  concentration  of  forces,  partly 
completed  before  the  cold  weather  put  an  end  to  active  opera- 
tions. 

The  small  parks  of  Queens  County  and  East  New  York 
were  repaired,  and  a  great  amount  of  grading  was  done  in 
developing  Sunset  and  Highland  parks. 

The  Ocean  parkway  was  constructed  from  King's  highway 
to  the  Ocean,  completing  this  magnificent  drive. 

GREAT  ICE  STORM  OF  1 892. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  February  22  and  23,  Brooklyn 
was  visited  by  the  most  severe  ice  storm  within  the  recollection 
of  any  one  now  living,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  suffered 
severely.  The  full  force  of  the  storm  fell  upon  Prospect  Park. 
From  the  weight  of  small  branches  coated  with  ice,  it  was 
computed  that  the  burden  on  some  of  the  large  trees  must  have 
reached  nearly  a  hundred  tons.  The  destruction  was  terrible, 
many  of  our  finest  trees  being  ruined.  The  work  of  repairing 
the  damage,  so  far  as  possible,  was  entered  upon  at  once,  and 
over  3,700  truck  loads  of  wood  and  broken  branches  were 
removed.  Much  wood  was  carried  away  by  citizens  who 
applied  for  it.  The  pruning  force  has  spent  all  the  time 
possible  since  the  storm  sawing  off  the  broken  branches  and 
painting  the  exposed  portions  with  preservatives  to  prevent 
decay.  Prospect  Park  is  almost  free  from  the  wreckage  of  the 
storm,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  trees  fully  recover 
from  its  effects. 

PROSPFXT  PARK. 

This,  the  most  important  park  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Department,  has  received  careful  attention  during  the 
year.     The   most   striking    features   of   the  improvements 
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attained  are  the  building  of  a  modern  comfort-house  for 
women  at  the  main  entrance,  the  replacing"  of  the  dilapidated 
wooden  fences  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  park  along  Flat- 
bush  avenue,  Parkside  and  Ocean  avenue  with  a  modern 
artistic  and  substantial  iron  fence  8,517  feet  in  length,  at  a 
cost  of  $11,925.15  ;  the  resurfacing  of  a  large  area  of  the 
asphalt  walks  in  the  park  at  a  cost  of  $10,724.12;  the  remod- 
eling and  resurfacing  of  the  sidewalks  around  the  park;  the 
remodeling  of  the  bicycle  rest  at  the  southwest  entrance,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  propagating  houses,  which  were  removed 
from  the  East  Side  Lands.  Besides  this  work,  a  number  of 
smaller  improvements  were  carried  out,  such  as  the  paving 
with  asphalt  tiles  of  walks  leading  from  the  entrance  on  Flat- 
bush  avenue,  opposite  Institute  Park,  into  the  Rose  Garden; 
the  remodeling  of  the  animal  house,  and  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  drinking  fountains  in  and  about  the  park.  The 
work  of  repairing  and  painting  the  buildings,  greenhouses, 
rolling  stock,  etc.,  of  the  Department,  went  on  in  the  usual 
way.  The  roads  and  bridle  paths  underwent  frequent  repairs 
and  were  kept  during  the  entire  year  in  a  clean  and  attractive 
condition. 

The  floral  display  at  Easter  and  in  the  autumn  attracted 
much  attention  and  favorable  comment  from  the  multitudes 
who  visited  the  greenhouses. 

Much  work  remains  yet  to  be  done  to  bring  Prospect  Park 
up  to  what  it  should  be. 

Its  greatest  needs  are  a  comfort-house  for  men  at  the  main 
entrance,  one  at  the  Willink  and  one  at  the  Fifteenth  street 
entrances.  The  slopes  and  ravines  surrounding  the  Farm 
House,  the  sides  of  Lookout  Hill  and  the  section  around  the 
deer  pond  are  in  imperative  need  of  resoiling.  Much  of  the 
rock  work  along  the  line  of  the  brook  needs  repairing  and 
rebuilding.  The  work  of  repaying  the  dilapidated  asphalt 
walks  was  begun  too  late  in  the  fall  to  be  completed  before  the 
winter  set  in.  but  it  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring. 
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THE  CREATION  OF  INSTITUTE  PARK. 

Institute  Park,  formerly  known  as  the  East  Side  Lands,  was 
a  part  of  the  original  purchase  of  Prospect  Park,  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1859.  After  developing  the 
plan  for  the  creation  of  Prospect  Park,  the  landscape  architects 
decided  that  the  land  lying  east  of  Flatbush  avenue  was  not 
entirely  fitted  for  park  purposes,  and  upon  their  recommenda- 
tion the  Park  Commissioners  decided  to  sell  it  and  acquire 
other  tracts  on  the  south  side  of  Prospect  Park.  On  account 
of  legal  complications,  however,  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Eastern  Parkway,  Flatbush  and  Washington  avenues  was 
never  disposed  of  by  the  City,  and  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
its  original  condition  until  within  a  few  years.  In  1895  a 
fund  was  obtained  through  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  begin 
work  upon  the  improvement  of  the  East  Side  Lands.  After 
erecting  a  fence  around  the  property  and  doing  some  grading 
in  the  interior,  and  shaping,  flagging  and  planting  the  side- 
walk on  Flatbush  avenue,  the  funds  were  exhausted  and  all 
further  work  was  abandoned.  Since  then  this  tract  has  been 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  and  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 

Early  in  the  spring  operations  were  started  in  this  park, 
comprising  50  acres  of  rolling  land  then  covered  by  a  mass 
of  rubbish.  All  refuse  material  was  collected  and  disposed 
of.  Stones  and  boulders,  found  in  large  numbers  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  earth,  in  excavating,  amounting  to  more  than 
5,000  cubic  yards,  were  gathered  and  stored  for  future  use. 
The  border  mounds  and  hills  in  the  interior  of  the  park  were 
remodeled,  plowed  and  regulated,  depressions  were  filled,  and 
a  large  area  covered  with  fertilizer  and  top  soil.  About 
65,000  cubic  yards  of  subsoil  was  deposited  by  various  con- 
tractors, free  of  charge,  and  19,080  cubic  yards  of  mold  and 
top  soil,  about  2,700  cubic  yards  of  which  was  obtained  free  of 
cost  to  the  City,  was  distributed  over  the  surface.  A  lake 
3 54  acres  in  area  and  4  feet  deep  was  excavated  among  the 
hills,  and  is  now  ready  for  puddling  and  paving;  walks  were 
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staked  out  and  defined,  and  the  mounds  were  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the  park- 
has  already  been  seeded.  The  Flatbush  avenue  sidewalk,, 
from  Eastern  parkway  to  the  southern  end  of  the  property,, 
has  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  borders  cut  and  partly 
resodded,  and  2,976  trees  and  shrubs  planted. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  proper  drainage  and  irri- 
gation of  this  vast  tract,  and  work  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  winter  will  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 

FORT  GREEXE  PARK. 

This  park  has  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  past  admin- 
istrations, and  has  to  some  extent  suffered  from  neglect. 

Early  in  the  summer  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  existing 
defects  and  put  the  park  in  satisfactory  condition.  To  that 
end  the  sidewalk  on  De  Kalb  avenue  was  rebuilt,  the  planting- 
spaces  alongside  the  flagging  covered  with  rich  top  soil,  sodded 
and  seeded.  The  sidewalks  on  Washington  Park  and  Myrtle 
avenue  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  trees  were  planted 
where  required.  The  interior  of  the  park  was  thoroughly 
cleaned,  borders  defined  and  cut,  dead  and  damaged  trees 
replaced,  bare  and  worn  spots  in  the  lawns  spaded,  soiled  and 
sodded,  the  shrubbery  pruned  and  cared  for,  and  the  broken: 
asphalt  walks  resurfaced. 

The  plaza  at  Myrtle  avenue  and  Canton  street  was  put  in 
good  condition;  part  of  its  surface  had  to  be  resoiled,  flower- 
beds laid  out  and  the  trees  planted,  lawns  covered  with  fertil- 
izer, and  the  walks  thoroughly  repaired. 

NEW   WORK  UNDERTAKEN. 

The  new  work  undertaken  during  the  year  comprises  the 
grading  and  soiling  of  the  East  Side  Lands  (now  Institute 
Park),  the  laying  out  of  Seaside  Park  at  Coney  Island,  the 
construction  of  Sunset  Park,  the  building  of  roads  and  walks 
in  Highland  Park,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ocean  parkway- 
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from  King's  highway  to  the  ocean,  the  paving  of  Ocean 
avenue,  the  laving  out  of  Linton  Park,  the  rebuilding  and 
remodeling  0f  Flushing,  College  Point,  Linden  (Corona) 
parks,  New  Lots  Playground,  and  the  completion  of  the  sec- 
tion of  Bay  Ridge  parkway  between  First  and  Fourth  avenues. 

BUILDING  OF  SEASIDE  PARK. 

Seaside  Park,  acquired  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1874, 
is  the  only  park  property  in  the  City  fronting  on  the  ocean.  It 
comprised  70  acres  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ocean 
parkway,  its  boundaries  being  Sea  Breeze  avenue,  West  Fifth 
street,  East  Fifth  street  and  the  ocean. 

L^pon  assuming  office  it  was  found  that  this  tract  of  land 
had,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  the  ravages  of 
the  ocean,  been  reduced  to  about  30  acres.  An  effort  had  been 
made  to  utilize  and  beautify  the  remaining  land  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  broad  concourse  paved  with  asphalt,  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  property,  running  parallel  to  the  ocean, 
and  the  erection  of  three  wooden  shelter  houses.  One  of  the 
latter  was  destroyed  during  a  severe  storm  in  1897,  the  other 
two  were  severely  damaged  and  had  to  be  moved  further 
inland.  The  greater  part  of  the  concourse  at  the  same  time 
was  absolutely  destroyed. 

It  was  deemed  imperative,  to  save  the  remainder  of  this  beau- 
tiful stretch  of  beach,  to  take  steps  to  provide  adequate  shore 
protection,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  thought  best  to  improve 
the  upland,  consisting  of  about  13^  acres,  which  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  been  neglected  and.  had  become  a  disgrace 
and  a  blot  on  the  good  name  of  that  section  of  the  city,  and 
w  ith  this  in  view,  work  was  begun,  which  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  system. 

Application  w  as  made  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000.  which  was  readily  granted. 

On  the  17th  day  of  Maw  1902,  the  Department  began  work 
upon  the  improvement.  The  construction  of  this  park  affords 
a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  well 
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organized  force  of  City  employees  properly  directed.  The  en- 
tire park  was  graded  and  covered  with  a  top  soil  12  to  30 
inches  in  depth,  planted,  sodded  and  seeded ;  irrigation  and 
drainage  systems  laid,  walks  built  and  surfaced,  catch  basins 
built,  the  surrounding  sidewalks  remodeled  by  park  laborers 
varying  in  number  from  25  to  60  men,  in  43  days,  including 
Sundays.  2>2>722  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  were  set  out;  the 
park  was  lighted  by  28  gas  lamps,  and  lawns  seeded  and  sodded, 
and  you  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  to  know  that  this  work  was 
accomplished  in  the  brief  space  of  six  weeks  and  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  one-half  of  the  appropriation,  the  remainder  of  the  money 
being  used  for  the  building  of  a  line  modern  comfort-house  for 
women  and  men  on  the  west  end  of  the  park,  the  construction 
of  a  neat  iron  picket  fence  inclosing  the  entire  park,  the  build- 
ing, curbing  and  resurfacing  of  the  concourse,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  bond  issue,  the  construction  of  a  granite  boundary  wall 
and  the  provision  for  a  bulkhead  to  save  the  beach  from  ero- 
sion. 

The  work  in  detail  is  as  follows: 


Top  soil  spread   16,000  cu.  yds. 

Sand  removed  from  park   3.600 

Limestone  and  gravel  in  walks   4600 

Limestone  screenings   2,100 

Manure  and  fertilizer   106  tons. 

Galvanized-iron  pipe   5.600  lin.  ft. 

12-inch  vitrified  drain-pipe   120 

9-inch  vitrified  drain-pipe   96 

Hydrants    28 

Catch-basins   28 

Drinking  fountains   3 

Grass  seed   1.000  pounds 

Trees,  shrubs  and  bedding  plants  planted   32.722 

Length  of  fence   2.735  lin.  ft. 

Number  of  gates   ° 

Number  of  posts   24 


As  a  justification  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  beautiful  seaside  resort,  it  may  be  stated  that  from 
fiftv  to  seventy-five  thousand  persons  have  visited  it  on  Sun- 
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days  and  holidays,  and  park  officials  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  visited  and  inspected  the  work 
accomplished. 

The  park  in  its  completed  form  was  turned  over  to  the  City 
with  fitting  ceremonies  on  July  i. 

The  triangle,  comprising  3J/2  acres  of  upland  east  of  the 
Ocean  parkway,  has  been  graded,  covered  with  top  soil,  sodded, 
and  makes  an  additional  attraction  and  finish  to  the  Ocean 
parkway. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SUNSET  PARK. 

This  park,  lying  between  Forty-first  and  Forty-third  streets 
and  Fifth  and  Seventh  avenues,  in  the  centre  of  the 
thickly  populated  section  of  South  Brooklyn,  was  purchased  on 
December  24,  1891.  This  tract  is  situated  on  a  high  elevation, 
and  from  its  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lower  Bay, 
the  harbor,  Staten  Island,  Manhattan  Island  and  New  Jersey. 
On  the  southerly  side  of  the  park,  almost  on  the  line  of  Forty- 
third  street,  there  is  a  beautiful,  small,  natural  lake,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fine  old  trees  beautify  the  land. 

Your  Commissioner,  recognizing  that  the  opening  of  Forty- 
third  street  would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  lake  and  impair 
the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  park,  early  in  the  year  began 
proceedings  for  the  acquiring  of  the  additional  two  blocks 
bounded  by  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  streets.  Fifth  and 
Seventh  avenues,  and  is  pleased  to  state  that  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  acquirement  of  this  property  was  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  on  December  19. 

The  only  improvement  formerly  attempted  in  contracting 
the  park  was  the  studding  of  the  slope  facing  Fifth  avenue  with 
boulders  to  preserve  the  banks  and  the  erection  of  a  rustic  ma- 
sonry turret.  'Hie  embankment  on  Fifth  avenue  was  so  high 
that  it  was  impossible  for  citizens  to  reach  the  surface,  and  the 
first  step  toward  improvement  was  the  construction  of  a  rustic 
stairway  leading  from  Fifth  avenue  at  Forty-third  street  to 
the  surface. 


Boundary  Wall,  Sunset  Park. 


Temporary  Stairway,  Sunset  Park. 
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The  work  was  begun  on  July  15,  a  great  portion  of  the  labor- 
ing force  from  the  completed  Coney  Island  Park  having  been 
transferred  there.  The  embankment  has  been  regulated  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  superfluous  boulders  excavated  and  broken 
up  into  building  stone.  The  broken  stone  obtained  from  the 
boulders  was  used  in  the  construction  of  a  massive  ornamental 
retaining-wall  5  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in  thickness.  About 
300  feet  of  this  wall  is  now  completed  and  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing as  the  weather  permits. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  walks  was  mapped  and  staked 
out.  The  greater  part  of  these  walks,  as  well  as  the  banks  of 
the  terrace,  250  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width,  forming 
the  highest  part  of  Sunset  Park,  were  graded  and  regulated, 
the  slopes  covered  with  top  soil  obtained  from  the  park  prop- 
erty, and  a  large  area  made  ready  for  seeding  in  the  spring. 

The  entrance  at  Forty-first  street  and  Sixth  avenue  has  been 
roughly  graded  and  will  be  completed  early  in  the  year. 

A  drainage  and  irrigation  system  has  been  designed,  and  part 
of  the  former  is  in  course  of  construction. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  1st  of  July,  1903,  will  see  most  of  the 
work  contemplated  in  a  state  of  completion  and  this  park  avail- 
able for  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended,  after  lying  dormant 
for  eleven  years. 

HIGHLAND  PARK. 

This  park,  of  great  natural  beauty,  was  purchased  in  1891, 
at  an  original  cost  of  $184,000.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Ridgewood  Reservoir,  on  the  high  hill  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  Long  Island.  It  commands  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  East  New  York  section  of  the  city,  Jamaica 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  covered  with  a  natural 
growth  of  wood.  With  the  exception  of  the  construction  in 
1895  of  the  Highland  boulevard  as  a  continuation  of  the  East- 
ern parkway  extension,  and  the  erection  of  a  modest  music 
stand,  the  land  has  remained  entirely  undeveloped.  A  contract 
was  let  by  the  former  Commissioner,  Hon.  George  V.  Brower, 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  for  the  building  of  a  rustic  masonry 
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bridge  across  the  deep  ravine  which  bisects  the  park.  This 
bridge  was  completed  by  your  Commissioner  in  September. 
This  structure  is  built  of  rough  boulders  of  Greenwich  granite 
and  a  pressed  brick  arch.  The  dimensions  of  the  arch  are  200 
lineal  feet  in  length,  60  feet  span,  the  height  of  the  arch  spring 
12  feet,  the  width  of  the  roadway  28  feet.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction was  $13,800. 

About  midsummer  this  Department  set  a  large  force  of  men 
at  work  on  the  development  of  the  interior  of  the  park.  The 
design  contemplates  a  fine  macadam  road  extending  from  the 
Highland  boulevard  across  the  bridge  and  through  the  forest, 
emerging  at  the  northerly  side  to  connect  with  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Queens  County.  About  12,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  was 
excavated,  and  more  than  500  cubic  yards  of  cobblestone  were 
collected  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  gutters. 

The  work  of  grading  the  road  had  progressed  satisfactorily 
until  the  frost  put  an  end  to  efficient  work  for  the  season.  On 
the  opening  of  spring  it  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads  and  the  laying  out  of  walks,  the  erection 
of  a  music  stand  and  shelter,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  park  will  be  ready  for  formal  opening  about  July  1.  1903. 

NEW  LOTS  PLAYGROUND. 

This  plot  of  ground.  200  feet  by  500  feet,  was  purchased 
in  1895  under  the  Act  of  1894,  authorizing  the  County 
of  Kings  to  purchase  a  number  of  park  sites.  In  1897 
it  was  partly  developed  by  the  construction  of  a  fence  and 
walks.  Since  then  it  has  lain  dormant,  and  through  neg- 
lect had  become  valueless  as  a  public  park.  It  is  located  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ward  and  adjoins  the  thickly  populated  section 
known  as  Brownsville.  During  the  summer  operations  were 
begun  to  complete  the  park  and  make  it  available  for  public 
use.  Upon  beginning  work  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  trees 
and  all  of  the  shrubberry  formerly  planted  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  area  of  the  playground  was  covered  with  weeds. 
All  of  the  missing  trees  along  the  boundaries  of  the  park  were 
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replaced,  the  interior  cleaned  up,  the  walks  defined,  cut  out  and 
covered  with  steam  ashes  and  topped  off  with  limestone  screen- 
ings. The  irrigation  and  drainage  systems  were  overhauled 
and  the  missing  parts  replaced,  catch  basins  were  repaired  and 
supplied  with  new  gratings,  low  parts  of  the  lawns  and  the 
planting  areas  were  supplied  with  top  soil  and  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  A  contract  was  let  for  furnishing  and  hang- 
ing ornamental  gates  at  each  of  the  six  entrances.  Seventy- 
eight  trees  and  425  shrubs  were  planted.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  cubic  yards  of  top  soil  was  placed  on  the  surface, 
and  100  cubic  yards  of  steam  ashes  and  130  cubic  yards  of  blue 
limestone  screenings  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  walks. 
The  park  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  fall,  and  is  now 
an  ornament  to  that  section  of  the  city. 

LINTON   PARK  IMPROVEMENT. 

Linton  Park,  comprising  a  plot  of  ground  200  feet  by  500 
feet,  located  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Ward,  was  acquired  under  the 
Act  of  1894,  and  after  having  been  surrounded  by  an  iron 
picket  fence  in  1897,  had  apparently  been  overlooked,  as  it 
seemed  to  have  received  no  further  attention. 

Last  season  the  work  of  reclaiming  and  improving  the  park 
was  begun,  and  it  was  graded  and  leveled,  water  introduced, 
irrigation  and  drain  pipes  laid,  and  the  surface  covered  with  top 
soil  and  planted.  Walks  were  laid  out,  filled  with  steam  ashes 
9  inches  in  depth  and  covered  with  limestone  screenings.  The 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  park  were : 


12-inch  earthen  drain-pipe   3^5  lm  ft. 

9-inch  earthen  drain-pipe   I?I4° 

Catch-basins    23 

2-inch  galvanized  water-pipe   3^5  lin-  ft. 

i-inch  galvanized  water-pipe   690 

Garden  hydrants   11 

Drinking  fountains   2 

Top  soil   3J73  cu.  yds. 

Steam  ashes   53° 

Trees  planted   &7 

Shrubs  planted   375 
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The  work  was  nearing  completion  when  the  winter  set  in, 
but  it  is  the  intention  to  resume  early  in  the  spring  and  throw 
the  park  open  to  the  public  about  May  i,  1903. 

FLUSHING  PARK. 

This  beautiful,  historic,  little  park,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  Flushing,  was  practically  rebuilt,  having  been  for  some 
time  in  an  antiquated  and  dilapidated  condition.  New  curb- 
ing to  the  extent  of  over  800  feet  was  put  down,  parts  of 
the  old  curbing,  amounting  to  nearly  200  feet,  were  taken  up, 
recut  and  reset,  and  the  entire  area  of  the  park  resoiled.  Walks 
were  cut  out,  filled  with  steam  ashes,  topped  off  with  limestone 
screenings  and  rolled ;  the  circular  walk  around  the  fountain, 
measuring  4,239  square  feet,  was  laid  with  asphalt  tiles  on  a 
sand  foundation.  The  gutters  surrounding  the  park  property 
were  raised  and  repaved,  and  the  drainage  system  improved, 
three  new  modern  catch  basins  being  provided.  A  number  of 
dead  trees  were  removed,  and  those  remaining  were  trimmed 
and  pruned.  The  electric  lighting  system  was  detached  from 
the  trees  and  set  up  on  modern  poles  provided  for  the  purpose. 

LIXDEX  PARK  (COROXA). 

This  beautiful,  natural  park,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Corona  Village,  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  400  by  335 
feet,  and  contains  a  small  lake  fed  by  springs,  and  some 
very  fine  old  shade  trees.  Until  last  summer  it  had  not 
been  improved,  and  its  boundaries  were  not  defined.  A 
survey  of  the  land  was  made,  the  property  lines  staked  out, 
and  the  work  of  improving  the  park  was  begun  with  a  small 
force  of  men.  The  park  was  surrounded  by  a  substantial  iron 
railing  set  into  turned  chestnut  posts,  walks  were  cut  out  and 
are  ready  for  paving;  the  sidewalk  on  Sycamore  avenue,  the 
only  paved  and  graded  street  adjoining  the  park,  was  defined 
by  a  Milestone  curl)  and  cobble  gutter,  filled  with  steam  ashes, 
topped  with  limestone  screenings  and  rolled.    An  overflow 
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basin  of  brick  and  concrete  was  built  at  the  lake  and  a  12-inch 
vitrified  pipe  line  laid  from  the  overflow  to  the  drainage  culvert 
in  the  street;  400  cubic  yards  of  subsoil  and  500  cubic  yards 
of  top  soil  were  carted  into  the  park  to  fill  up  depressions.  The 
surrounding  streets  wTere  graded  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the 
rain  water  diverted  from  the  park  lands.  The  lake  was  kept 
cleaned,  and  parts  of  its  banks  were  raised  and  improved. 
During  the  winter  the  ice  in  the  lake  furnished  amusement  for 
a  large  number  of  people. 

COLLEGE  POINT  PARK. 

This  park  was  constructed  in  1899.  New  curbing  has 
been  put  in  this  season  and  a  number  of  shrubs  and  trees 
planted.  The  work  consists  of  curbing  and  guttering  the 
streets  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  surrounding 
it  with  an  ornamental  and  substantial  railing  of  turned  chest- 
nut posts  and  iron  piping.  The  length  of  the  curb  put  down 
is  992  lineal  feet  and  112  square  yards  of  gutters.  The  length 
of  railing  is  860  feet.  The  lawns  were  overhauled  and  im- 
proved, the  borders  of  the  walks  were  cut  and  shaped,  the  side- 
walks repaired  and  the  stonework  on  the  fountain  pointed  up, 
and  twenty-five  trees  planted  to  shade  the  walks ;  50  cubic  yards 
of  top  soil  were  purchased  for  planting  purposes. 

POPPENHAUSEN  PARK. 

Poppcnhauscn  Park,  a  small  triangle  at  College  Point,  has 
been  put  in  good  condition.  The  fences  surrounding  it  have 
been  practically  rebuilt,  sidewalks  graded  and  graveled,  the 
interior  cleaned  and  reseeded,  and  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
trimmed. 

king's  manor  park. 

This  park  was  purchased  from  the  King  estate  for  park 
purposes  by  the  old  Town  of  Jamaica  in  1897,  and  became  a 
part  of  this  system  upon  consolidation  in  1898.  The  park  is 
located  near  the  centre  of  the  old  Town  of  Jamaica  and  con- 
tains a  very  large  number  of  fine  old  trees.    In  the  centre  is 
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the  colonial  mansion  of  former  Governor  King.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  552  by  892  feet. 

The  work  of  improving  this  park  was  begun  late  in  the 
season  and  is  uncompleted.  The  mansion,  the  main  part  of 
which  is  now  leased  to  a  number  of  patriotic  societies  of  ladies, 
while  the  remainder  houses  the  park  keeper,  was  found  to  be 
in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  and  totally  lacking  in  all  sanitary 
requisites.  Steps  were  taken  to  repair  and  paint  the  entire 
building,  the  roofs  and  floors  of  the  piazzas,  and  to  partly 
renew  the  roof  of  the  main  building.  Water  was  introduced 
into  the  house  and  sewer  connections  provided.  A  stone  out- 
building, heretofore  used  for  storage  purposes,  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  comfort-house  for  men  and  women,  provided 
with  all  modern  sanitary  appliances.  The  park  has  received 
a  thorough  overhauling,  walks  were  regraveled  and  the  lawns 
cut  and  weeded.  Plans  are  perfected  to  surround  the  park 
with  an  ornamental  railing  during  the  coming  year,  and  to- 
complete  the  grading  of  the  banks  and  the  shaping  and  paving 
of  the  walks. 

TOMPKINS,  CITY,  COOPER,  WIXTHROP,  BUSHWICK. 

Tompkins,  City,  Cooper,  IVinthrop,  Bushwick  and  the  five 
small  parks  on  Brooklyn  Heights  have  all  been  cared  for 
during  the  season  by  the  arboriculturists  and  horticulturists. 
The  floral  displays  in  these  parks  have  been  remarkably  tine. 

OCEAN  PARKWAY, 

This  parkway,  the  most  popular  of  the  system,  accommo- 
dates by  its  series  of  walks,  roadways  and  bicycle  paths,  shaded 
by  six  parallel  rows  of  magnificent  trees,  a  vast  army  of  pedes- 
trians, riders  and  drivers.  Until  1894  its  roadways  were 
scarcely  better  than  country  dirt  roads,  and  had  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  these  during  rainy  weather  and  in  winter.  One 
sidewalk  only  was  paved,  and  that  no  further  than  Kings 
Highway,  and  drainage  was,  for  3 1  _>  miles  of  its  length,  an 
unkn<  >wn  quantity. 


Rustic  Arch,  Prospect  Park. 
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Commissioner  Squier  was  the  first  to  start  improvements  of 
the  roadways  in  a  systematic  manner.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  famous  Coney  Island  bicycle  path  was  constructed, 
the  various  cycling  associations  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  raising 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  surfacing  of  the  path 
with  limestone  screenings  by  popular  subscriptions.  In  the 
second  year  of  his  administration  he  contracted  for  the  pave- 
ment of  the  westerly  traffic  road  with  macadam  pavement, 
from  Prospect  Park  to  Parkville.  On  account  of  the  various 
differences  and  difficulties  with  the  contractors,  the  work  of 
paving  was  delayed  until  1896,  when,  under  Commissioner 
Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  the  work  was  resumed  and  by  him 
carried  as  far  as  Kings  Highway.  The  popularity  of  the  cycle 
path  on  the  west  side  of  the  parkway  was  such  that  another 
or  return  path  became  a  matte1*  of  necessity  to  avoid  accidents 
resulting  from  overcrowding.  The  return  path  on  the  east 
side  of  the  parkway  was  accordingly  constructed  and  proved 
as  popular  as  the  old.  The  westerly  sidewalk  was,  in  that 
year,  paved  with  Kosmocrete  its  entire  length  from  Prospect 
Park  to  Coney  Island,  a  distance  of  5^  miles. 

In  1897,  under  Commissioner  J.  G.  Dettmer,  the  main  road- 
way was  rebuilt,  the  old  bluestone  curbing  and  cobble  gutter 
were  taken  up  and  replaced  with  a  concrete  curb  and  gutter, 
and  the  roadway  was  macadamized.  This  much-needed  im- 
provement extended  from  Prospect  Park  to  Bay  parkway.  At 
the  same  time  the  pavement  of  the  westerly  traffic  road  was 
extended  from  Kings  Highway  to  the  Coney  Island  Concourse, 
thus  completing  what  was  at  that  time  the  only  well-paved  road 
between  Brooklyn  and  Coney  Island. 

Under  Commissioner  George  V.  Brower's  administration, 
from  1898  till  December  31,  1901,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
was  given  to  the  parkway.  The  sadly  inadequate  drainage 
was  materially  improved,  some  8,000  feet  of  sewer  pipe  were 
laid,  and  numerous  catch-basins  and  cesspools  were  built, 
thereby  making  further  improvements  of  the  roadways 
possible. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  OX  THE  SPEEDWAY. 

The  famous  Brooklyn  Speedway,  7,800  feet  long  and  70 
feet  wide,  extending  from  Bay  parkway  to  Kings  Highway, 
was  also  constructed  during  Mr.  Brower's  administration. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  park- 
way was  practically  completed,  the  main  drive  being  supplied 
with  a  durable  pavement  from  Kings  Highway  to  the  ocean, 
thus  forming  a  continuous  finished  modern  driveway  5^  miles 
long  and  70  feet  wide,  from  the  entrance  of  Prospect  Park  to 
the  seashore.  Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  subsoil  of 
the  roadway,  and  the  money  available  for  the  purpose  being 
very  limited,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  macadam  construc- 
tion for  this  last  section  of  the  main  road,  and  substitute  a  road 
built  of  a  layer  of  native  bank  gravel,  about  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness, well  rolled  and  topped  off  with  a  course  of  coarse  trap 
rock  screenings  3  inches  in  depth.  The  entire  roadbed  was 
rolled  until  thoroughly  compacted,  so  that  its  surface  was 
smooth,  even,  and  would  not  pick  up  under  traffic.  The  area 
so  treated  measures  about  80,000  square  yards,  at  a  cost  of 
20.3  cents  per  square  yard,  or  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
macadam.  The  construction  work  was  carried  on  entirely  by 
park  labor,  and  was  completed  in  fifty-One  working  days, 
thereby  furnishing  another  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
road-building  force  of  this  Department. 

A  low  portion  of  the  parkway  at  Avenue  H  had  long  been 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  riding  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
owners  of  adjoining  property,  large  pools  of  water  collecting 
at  this  point  during  every  storm.  By  constructing  four  catch- 
basins  and  two  large  cesspools  this  nuisance  was  obviated. 
The  westerly  traffic  road  was  repaired  in  many  places,  and  a 
stretch  1,130  feet  long  was  resurfaced.  The  main  drive  was 
repaired  between  the  park  and  Avenue  C,  and  a  portion  from 
Avenue  E  south  a  distance  of  900  feet  was  recoated  with  shale. 
The  westerly  traffic  roadway  was  cleaned  and  scraped  several 
times  during  the  season,  in  its  entire  length.    The  equestrian 
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roadway  on  the  east  side  of  the  parkway  was  cleaned  and 
recoated  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  main  roadway  was 
constantly  kept  in  a  clean  and  well-sprinkled  condition.  The 
strips  of  lawn  adjoining  the  bicycle  paths  and  the  sfdewalks 
were  cut  and  cared  for  as  required,  and  the  trees  were  pruned 
and  trimmed  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  park- 
way. The  bicycle  paths  were  partly  resurfaced  with  limestone 
screenings  in  the  spring  and  kept  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
throughout  the  year. 

CONSTRUCTING  OCEAN  AVENUE. 

The  portion  of  Ocean  avenue  between  Flatbush  and  Park- 
side  avenues,  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Prospect 
Park,  had  for  years  been  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Early 
in  the  spring,  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for 
the  paving  of  this  road.  The  pavement  between  and  adjoining 
the  tracks,  consisting  of  granite  blocks,  laid  on  sand  founda- 
tion, was  supplied  by  the  Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  Railroad 
Company  at  their  own  expense,  the  remainder  of  the  roadway, 
28  feet  in  width  and  2,850  feet  long,  was  macadamized  by 
contract  and  paid  for  by  this  Department.    The  quantities  are: 


Macadam  pavement   9.002  sq.  yds. 

Curb  recut  and  reset   5oi7  lin.  ft. 

Catch-basins   9 

Gutter— belgian  blocks   2,776  sq.  yds. 

Excavation    2,000  cu.  yds. 


BAY  RIDGE  PARKWAY. 

The  portion  of  this  parkway,  at  the  end  of  the  Shore  road, 
between  First  and  Fourth  avenues,  was  practically  completed 
during  the  year.  The  work  yet  to  be  finished  is  located  near 
Fourth  avenue  and  will  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits. 

During  the  year  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  driveway  as 
far  as  Third  avenue,  and  on  one  side  between  Third  and  Fourth 
avenues,  were  graded,  soiled,  partly  sodded  and  the  remainder 
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seeded.  Trees  were  planted  along  the  lines  of  the  roads  and 
walks,  and  the  rockwork  adjoining  the  archways  was  com- 
pleted. The  walks,  the  contract  for  the  paving  of  which  had 
been  let  by  Commissioner  Brower  late  in  1901,  were  covered 
with  hexagonal  asphalt  tiles,  laid  between  borders  of  square 
tiles  set  on  edge  on  a  sand  foundation.  A  granite  stairway 
12  feet  wide,  with  iron  pipe  railing,  was  built  on  a  secure 
foundation,  leading  from  the  park  walks  to  the  surface  of 
Third  avenue,  thereby  giving  access  to  elevated  and  surface 
railroads. 

The  amount  of  top  soil  delivered  and  spread  is  9,035  cubic 
yards;  the  area  of  walks  paved,  39,304  square  feet;  the  area 
sodded,  26,000  square  feet;  the  number  of  trees  planted,  248. 

The  roadway  was  kept  in  good  condition  during  the  entire 
year  by  the  contractor  who  had  previously  constructed  it,  and 
whose  contract  included  the  maintenance  of  the  work  for  one 
year  after  its  final  acceptance.  The  period  of  maintenance  has 
just  expired,  and  the  parkway  will  have  to  be  cared  for  by  our 
employees  during  the  coming  year. 

FOURTH   AVENUE  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  plan  evolved  by  the  Bureau  of  Highways  for  the 
reconstruction  of  this  avenue  contains,  besides  the  curbing  and 
asphalting  of  the  carriage  roadways,  the  formation  of  a  series 
of  small  parks  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  affording  breathing 
spaces  for  the  thickly  populated  section  of  Brooklyn  this  park- 
way intersects.  In  all,  twenty  of  these  park  spaces,  extending 
from  Fortieth  to  Sixtieth  streets,  each  one  measuring  about  214 
1>v  20  feet,  were  completed  during  the  autumn.  The  Bureau  of 
1  [ighways  furnished  the  soil  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
parks  and  this  Department  finished  the  work.  The  soil  in  eaeli 
section  was  carefully  leveled  off,  all  stones  and  rubbish  removed, 
the  borders  sodded,  and  the  remainder  seeded  down;  200  trees 
and  642  shrubs  were  planted  along  this  mile  of  parkway,  and' 
part  of  the  spaces  temporarily  fenced  in  with  a  galvanized  wire 
fence. 
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It  is  proposed  to  treat  the  remainder  of  Fourth  avenue,  from 
Fortieth  street  to  Flatbush  avenue,  in  a  like  manner  durinsr  the 
coming  year. 

OTHER  PARKS  AND  PARKWAYS. 

All  the  smaller  parks  of  the  system  received  careful  attention 
and  care. 

The  edges  of  walks  were  trimmed,  and  those  paved  with 
limestone  screenings  were  resurfaced.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
were  pruned,  the  lawns  cut,  and  worn  and  bare  spots  spaded 
and  sodded.  All  the  buildings  in  the  various  parks  were 
repaired,  painted  and  generally  put  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

CANARSIE  PARK. 

This  park,  which  had  heretofore  been  waste  land,  was 
leveled,  depressions  and  holes  filled,  rubbish  and  dead  wood 
removed,  and  the  place  prepared  for  further  improvements 
during  the  coming  year. 

FOREST  PARK. 

This  park  could  not  be  treated  this  year  in  the  manner  con- 
templated, as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  did 
not  permit  of  any  satisfactory  development  of  this  vast  tract 
of  woodland.  The  roads,  however,  as  well  as  the  golf  links, 
were  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condition,  and  a  large  amount 
of  dead  wood  removed.  The  contemplated  improvements  for 
the  year  1903  include  the  fencing  of  the  park,  the  extension  of 
the  golf  course,  the  building  of  a  shelter  and  comfort-house, 
and  the  extension  of  the  macadam  road  system. 

EASTERN  PARKWAY. 

This  boulevard  at  present  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion; the  pavements  of  the  side  roads  consist  of  cobble  stones, 
and  is  aboslutely  unfit  for  travel,  thereby  forcing  all  the  traffic, 
which  is  exceptionally  heavy,  onto  the  main  roadway,  thus 
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necessitating  constant  repairs  and  leaving  the  road  at  all  times 
in  poor  order.  Part  of  the  main  road,  between  Utica  and 
Ralph  avenues,  was  resurfaced  with  Hudson  river  road  gravel 
during  the  season,  repairs  along  the  edges  of  the  macadam 
pavement  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  parkway.  The 
lawns  on  the  promenades  were  cut  frequently  and  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  the  foot  paths  and  cycle  paths  were  resurfaced 
with  limestone  screenings.  It  is  a  matter  of  imperative  neces- 
sity that  the  side  roads  should  be  provided  with  a  modern, 
durable  pavement,  as  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
centre  drive  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  repair. 

BAY  PARKWAY. 

This  road  was  kept  clean  and  regularly  sprinkled  during 
the  season.  The  grass  was  kept  cut  and  the  gutters  and  basins 
clean.  In  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  pool  of  water 
on  a  low  portion  of  this  parkway  after  every  storm,  a  sewer 
of  1 2-inch  piping  was  laid  from  a  point  opposite  Seventy- 
fourth  street  and  carried  into  the  existing  sewer  at  King's 
highway.  The  work  consists  of  the  laying  of  852  lineal  feet 
of  12-inch  and  156  lineal  feet  of  9-inch  vitrified  pipe,  the  build- 
ing of  four  manholes  and  two  catch-basins. 

FORT  HAMILTON  AVENUE. 

This  road  was  repeatedly  scraped  and  cleaned  in  its 
entire  length,  the  macadam  pavement  was  repaired  in  many 
places,  and  a  portion,  measuring  about  5,300  square  yards, 
resurfaced  with  a  layer  of  trap  rock  3  to  6  inches  in  depth, 
topped  off  with  a  course  of  gravel  and  trap  screenings. 

SHORE  ROAD. 

The  shore  road  received  the  care  it  required.  It  was  kept 
clean  and  well  sprinkled.  Plans  were  prepared  early  in  the  fall 
to  erect  a  fence  along  the  high  and  steep  banks  of  the  road,  and 
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14,900  lineal  feet  of  wrought  iron  picket  fencing,  5  feet  in 
height,  has  been  contracted  for.  Work  on  this  improvement 
will  begin  as  early  as  weather  conditions  may  permit. 

REPAIRS  ON  OTHER  BOULEVARDS. 

Bushwick  and  Pennsylvania  avenues  and  the  Eastern  park- 
way extension  were  kept  in  satisfactory  order.  The  brick 
pavement  on  Bushwick  and  Pennsylvania  avenues  was  repaired, 
some  400  square  yards  of  pavement  being  relaid. 

The  macadamized  portions  of  Glenmore,  Pitkin  and  Stone 
avenues  are  not  in  good  condition,  owing  to  the  delay  in  receiv- 
ing road  materials.  The  most  necessary  repairs  are  now  being 
made,  but  the  resurfacing  of  these  roads,  which  is  contem- 
plated, must  be  delayed  until  spring. 

In  accordance  with  your  policy,  nearly  all  of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  Department  during  the  year,  with  the  few  excep- 
tions noted  above,  was  accomplished  by  park  labor,  and  the 
statistics  show  that  all  the  work,  except  that  requiring  special 
appliances  and  machinery  for  its  execution,  can  be  done  by  the 
force  of  the  Department  in  a  better  and  more  economical 
manner  than  by  contract. 

NEW  PARKS. 

In  conformity  with  the  policy  of  this  Department,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  number  of  new  parks  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  your  Commis- 
sioner to  improve  this  land  during  the  coming  season,  as  soon 
as  condemnation  proceedings  are  completed. 

MAXWELL  PARK. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the  new  parks  is  that  in  the 
Fifth  Ward,  Brooklyn,  which  is  bounded  by  Bridge,  Tillary, 
Jay  and  Edwards  streets.  This  is  in  the  densely  settled  part 
of  the  city,  where  a  park  is  greatly  needed. 
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FULTON  PARK. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  has  authorized  the  acquirement  of 
a  new  park  in  the  Twenty-third  Ward  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  bounded  by  Stuyvesant  avenue,  Fulton  street, 
Chauncey  street  and  Lewis  avenue.  On  this  property  there 
is  a  row  of  cheap  brick  and  frame  buildings  facing  on  Fulton 
street,  which  will  be  easily  removed,  and  the  construction  of 
ii  park  after  their  removal  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

MCKINLEV  PARK. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  recently  authorized  the  purchase  of 
a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Seventh  avenue,  Seventy-third  street 
and  Fort  Hamilton  avenue,  in  the  Bay  Ridge  section.  This 
property  is  already  partly  developed,  a  portion  being  inclosed 
by  an  artistic  stone  wall,  with  granite  gateways.  It  is  finely 
wooded,  and  at  the  present  time  is  the  natural  picnic  ground 
for  that  section  of  the  city. 

WILLIAMSBURG  PARK. 

The  Commission  has  already  been  appointed  for  the  condem- 
nation of  the  land  required  for  this  park,  which  is  bounded  by 
Nassau  avenue,  Berry  street,  North  Thirteenth  street.  Bayard 
street,  Leonard  street,  Driggs  avenue  and  Lorimer  street.  It 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  population  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  had  no  park  advantages  whatever.  A  number  of 
buildings  now  standing,  of  cheap  structure,  will  be  removed, 
and  the  construction  of  the  park  thereafter  will  be  compara- 
tively easy,  and  its  development  should  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  1903. 

PLAZA   WILLINK  ENTRANCE. 

The  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  acquire  land  for 
the  Willink  entrance  improvement  was  passed  on  December  19, 
and  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  condemnation  commission. 
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FLATLAXDS  PARK. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  has  also  authorized  the  purchase  of 
a  square  of  laud  bounded  by  Avenues  I  and  J  and  East  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  streets.  This  proposed  park  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Flatlands  district,  which  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
it  is  already  an  improved  park.  It  is  about  il/2  miles  from 
Prospect  Park  or  any  other  available  park  in  the  city. 

.    ADDITION  TO  SUNSET  PARK. 

Aside  from  the  acquirement  of  the  triangle  opposite  the 
Willink  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  the  next  most  important 
purchase  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  was  that  of  the 
block  bounded  by 'Forty-third  and  Forty- fourth  streets  and 
Fifth  and  Seventh  avenues,  and  designed  as  an  addition  to 
Sunset  Park. 

SEASIDE  PARK,   COXEY  ISLAND. 

The  great  success  which  attended  the  opening  of  the  new 
Seaside  Park  at  Coney  Island  convinced  your  Commissioner 
that  a  park  on  the  ocean  front  should  be  acquired  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  The  City  of  Xew  York.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  seaside  parks  in  Boston  and  other  cities 
in  connection  with  the  Hon.  J.  Edward  Swanstrom,  President 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  he  suggested  the  acquirement  of 
all  the  land  lying  south  of  Surf  avenue,  between  West  Fifth 
street  and  Sea  Gate  as  far  as  the  ocean  front.  The  plan  is  to 
set  aside  that  beautiful  beach  for  the  free  use  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  intention  or  desire  upon  the  part  of  your  Commis- 
sioner to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  business  or  pleasures  of 
the  present  population  of  Coney  Island,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  the  place  so  popular  that,  instead  of  the  200,000  people 
who  visit  that  resort  daily  during  the  summer  season,  it  would 
attract  much  greater  numbers.  In  his  opinion,  all  business 
enterprises  now  carried  on  between  Surf  avenue  and  the  ocean 
front  could  find  ample  room  for  establishing  permanent  places 
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north  of  Surf  avenue.  As  a  part  of  the  development  it  is 
intended  to  improve  Surf  avenue,  this  boulevard  along  the 
northerly  boundary  of  the  proposed  park  being  designed  to 
form  a  connection  with  the  foot  of  the  Ocean  parkway  through 
Harway  avenue,  Cropsey  avenue  and  Dyker  Beach  Park  to  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Shore  road. 

A  resolution  to  acquire  the  land  in  question  was  presented 
to  the  Local  Board  of  Public  Improvements  at  the  Bay  Ridge 
District.  At  a  public  hearing  before  the  Local  Board  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens  appeared  to  favor  the  scheme, 
but  considerable  opposition  developed  later  from  the  property- 
owners  in  the  affected  districts,  and  the  matter  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Board. 

MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  free  concerts  by  the  military  bands 
in  Prospect  Park,  the  Department  the  past  year  provided  for 
forty  concerts  in  the  smaller  parks,  which  were  held  as  follows  : 
Six  in  Red  Hook  Park,  from  July  4  to  August  9;  seven  in 
Fort  Greene  Park,  from  July  4  to  August  17;  seven  in  Bush- 
wick  Park,  from  July  12  to  August  10;  six  in  City  Park,  from 
July  13  to  August  17,  Sunday  afternoons;  seven  in  Winthrop 
Park,  Saturday  afternoons,  from  July  12  to  August  17;  in 
Highland  Park  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Band,  Louis 
Borjes,  leader,  gave  a  grand  instrumental  concert,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  from  July  13  to  August  17,  the  bands 
gave  concerts  in  other  small  parks. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  German  Singers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Brooklyn,  under  the  leadership  of  Albert  E.  Kleinert, 
the  Department  was  able  to  give  eight  vocal  concerts  in  the 
small  parks  in  connection  with  the  instrumental  concerts,  from 
the  funds  of  this  Department.  A  large  number  of  trained 
singers  from  the  United  German  Singers'  Association  took 
part  in  these  concerts  and  their  services  were  rendered  free, 
with  the  exception  of  the  actual  expenses  for  leader,  music,  etc. 
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These  instrumental  and  vocal  concerts  were  held  in  Fort 
Greene  Park,  Sunday,  July  13,  and  Sunday,  August  17, 
accompanied  by  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Band ;  Bushwick 
Park,  Sunday,  July  27,  accompanied  by  Conterno's  Fourteenth 
Regiment  Band,  and  Sunday,  August  10,  accompanied  by  the 
Forty-seventh  Regiment  Band;  Winthrop  Park,  Sunday,  July 
13,  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Band  accompanying,  and  Sunday, 
August  17;  Highland  Park,  July  13,  and  August  10,  with 
Mygrant's  Thirteenth  Regiment  Band. 

The  concerts  in  the  small  parks,  and  particularly  those  in 
which  the  German  Singers  took  part,  were  highly  appreciated 
by  the  people,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  your  Commissioner  to 
provide  even  more  concerts  during  the  coming  season  in  the 
small  parks  for  the  benefit  of  those  people  who  are  unable  to 
reach  Prospect  Park. 

In  Prospect  Park  the  usual  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts  were  provided  by  the  three  military  bands — the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth  and  Forty-seventh. 

The  services  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  Band  could  not 
be  secured,  owing  to  their  permanent  engagement  at  Man- 
hattan Beach,  but  the  full  band  was  engaged  for  the  two  great 
singing  festivals  of  the  United  German  Singers'  Association, 
which  were  held  on  May  25  and  October  12. 

Two  concerts  were  given  through  the  season  after  the  open- 
ing of  Seaside  Park,  on  a  stand  especially  erected  for  the  occa- 
sion on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Concourse,  midway  between 
West  Fifth  street  and  the  Ocean  parkway.  Mygrant's  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  Band  and  Conterno's  Fourteenth  Regiment- 
Band  were  engaged  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  these  concerts  the  Department  furnished  extra 
concerts  at  Flushing,  Jamaica  and  in  Prospect  Park  on  July  4. 
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Financial  Statement. 

Showing  Amount  Appropriated  for  Regular  Maintenance,  for  Special  Work 
and  Receipts  from  Rentals. 


Title  of 
Appropriation. 

Appro- 
priation for 
j  902, 
Allowed 
by  Board 
of  Esti- 
mate and 
Apportion- 
ment, 
January 
1,  1902. 

Appro- 
priation for 
1902, 
All  >wed 
by  Board 
of  Esti- 
mate and 
Apport  on- 
ment, 
April  30, 
1902. 

Transfers 
by  Board 

of  Esti- 
mate and 

Appor- 
tionment, 

subse- 
quent to 

April, 

1902. 

Total 
Appropria- 
tion for 

1902. 

Expended. 

Outstand- 
ing on 
Con  racts. 

Balance. 

Administration. 

Labor,  Main  ) 
tenance  and  > 
Supplies.  . .  ) 

Maintenan  ce  1 
of  Museums  j 

§20,400  00 
469,000  00 

55, coo  00 
11,864  00 

$19,162  45 

450,000  00 

6o,ODO  OD 

11,864  00 

$2,321  59 
2,671  59 

$16,840  86 
45r,97r  59 
60  ooo  00 
12,214  00 

$16,840  86 
419,599  07 

50,702  79 
12,023  88 

132,372  52 

$9,797  21 
190  12 

350  CO 

Bond  Accounts. 


Title  of  Appropriate n. 


Improvement  of  Parks,  Parkways  and~l 
Drivi  s,  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  > 
Queens  J 

Bay  Kidge  Parkway  (Shore  road),  it,oi  .. 


Amount  of 

Outstand- 

Appropria- 

Expenditures. 

Balance. 

ing  on 

tion. 

Contracts. 

$217, 96  4  50 

$123  934  47 

$93,930  03 

$93,930  03 

16,805  08 

10,342  12 

6,462  96 

* 

*  Held  as  reta'ned  percentage  on  Thomas  Monahan's  cnntract. 
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Bond  Accounts. 
Balances  from  1901 — (Brooklyn's  Balances). 


East  Side  Park  Lands  Fund   $170  59 

Park  Improvement  Fund   1,689  24 

Park  Site  and  Improvement  Fund   838  27 

Memorial  Monument  Fund   5, 000  co 

Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Fund   424  87 

Memorial  Arch  Fund   3>ll6  57 

Park  Purchase  Fund   457  03 

County  Street  Improvement  Fund   728  9 

County  Improvement  of  Streets  (additional).  52  74 


Balance. 


Special  Accounts. 
(Balance  from  1901.) 


$1,441  72 

$752  °=> 

$689  72 

528,460  56 

160,405  92 

368,054  64 

Maintenance  and  Improvement  of  Public  1 
Parks  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  Borough  > 
of  Brooklyn  ) 

Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Fund,  Erec-  j 
tion  of  an  Addition  


Revenue  from  Rents  and  Privileges. 


Prospect  Park   $4,975  00 

East  Plaza  street  and  Eastern  parkway   150  00 

Forest  Park   2,543  16  2/3 

Shore  road   642  00 

Bay  Ridge  parkway   482  50 

Coney  Island   875  00 

Canarsie  Park   60  00 

King's  Park   1  00 

Furman  street   550  08 
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WORK  IN   THE  ARBORICULTURISTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Chapter  453  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  the  provisions  of  which 
place  all  the  trees  in  the  streets,  highways  and  public  places  in 
the  city,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Department,  has  entailed 
a  vast  amount  of  additional  work  while  providing  in  itself  no 
means  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect. 

This  Department,  out  of  its  regular  maintenance  account, 
Undertook  to  obey  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 
This  Department  did  not  undertake  to  plant,  trim  or  care  for 
the  trees  outside  of  the  park  system,  but  sent  notices  to  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  City  government,  and  to  the  tele- 
phone and  electric  light  companies,  that  no  trees  should  be 
planted,  taken  down  or  trimmed  without  a  permit.  The  police 
were  also  notified  to  prevent  interference  with  the  trees  in  any 
way,  and  gradually  the  citizens,  through  these  various  means, 
came  to  understand  and  to  look  to  this  Department  for  permis- 
sion to  improve  or  plant  trees  in  front  of  their  premises.  The 
Department  investigated  all  applications  for  leave  to  trim  or 
cut  down  trees,  and  gave  permission  where  in  the  judgment  of 
the  inspector  it  would  be  beneficial.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  applications  from  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  electric 
light  companies,  as  it  was  found  that  a  wholesale  trimming  by 
them  in  running  their  lines  had  been  exercised  to  a  dangerous 
degree  in  the  past. 

As  to  the  work  done  by  the  arboriculturists'  and  horticultu- 
rists' departments  within  the  park  system  proper  the  following 
detailed  report  will  show  : 

In  the  spring  there  was  a  fine  display  of  bulbs  in  all  the  parks, 
consisting  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  daffodils  and  crocuses,  with  pan- 
sies,  daisies  and  other  spring  flowering  plants  in  new  and 
appropriate  designs. 

F<  »1  lowing  these  the  beds  were  planted  with  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical flowering  and  foliage  plants  for  the  summer. 

After  these  plants  were  removed  in  the  fall,  these  beds,  as 
veil  as  many  new  ones,  were  filled  with  bulbs  for  next  spring's 
display. 
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During  the  year  a  large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  were 
planted  in  various  parks. 

SPRAYING. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  caterpillars  of  the  White  Marked 
Tussock  moth  appeared  in  large  numbers  and  threatened  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  By  thorough  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  in  all  the  parks  where  these  pests  appeared  we  were  able 
to  check  their  ravages  until  later  in  the  summer,  after  their 
eggs  had  been  deposited,  when  the  real  work  of  extermination 
was  carried  on. 

PRUNING. 

Owing  to  the  great  damage  done  to  the  trees  by  the  severe 
ice  storm  of  last  February,  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
pruning  was  necessary.  The  trees  on  the  Eastern  parkway 
received  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  the  trees  on  the  Ocean 
parkway,  for  about  half  its  length,  were  carefully  pruned. 
The  trees  on  Bay  parkway  (Twenty-second  avenue)  from 
Eighty-second  street  to  Cropsey  avenue;  Bensonhurst  Beach, 
Fort  Hamilton  Park  and  Fort  Greene  Park,  were  all  pruned 
and  put  in  good  condition. 

During  the  month  of  December,  after  the  work  of  planting 
was  finished,  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  Prospect  Park  received 
attention. 

Appended  is  the  list  of  parks  in  which  planting  has  been 
done  during  the  year,  and  the  specific  work  done  in  each. 

PROSPECT  PARK. 

The  bulb  display  at  the  flower  garden  and  on  Breeze  Hill 
was  exceptionally  fine,  surpassing  all  previous  displays,  both 
in  beauty  of  color  and  perfection  of  form,  and  in  originality  of 
design. 

During  the  summer  the  principal  features  being  the  carpeted 
stairs,  the  motto  in  front  of  Irving's  statute,  and  Scarlet  Island, 
which  latter  continued  to  hold  its  color  until  after  December  I. 

The  old-fashioned  flower  garden  on  Breeze  Hill  maintained 
its  popularity.  A  large  number  of  new  plants  were  added  to 
the  alreadv  fine  collection  there. 
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In  the  fall  fifty  trees  were  planted  on  the  walks  around  the 
outside  of  the  park  to  replace  those  which  had  died. 

SEASIDE  PARK. 

The  flower  beds  in  this  beautiful  new  park  were  admired 
by  a  multitude  of  visitors  to  Coney  Island.  One  of  its  features 
was  the  collection  of  Cacti,  a  portion  of  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  famous  John  Hoy  collection.  The  group  of 
giant  Cacti,  surrounded  by  scarlet  Missembryanthemum,  never 
failed  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration. 

Another  feature  was  the  collection  of  Cannas,  including  all 
of  the  latest  improved  varieties. 


Trees  planted   53 

Shrubs  planted   669 

Flowering  and  foliage  plants   32,722 

Bulbs  for  next  spring   27,000 


FORT  GREEXE  PARK. 

New  flower  beds  were  made  on  the  Plaza,  and  in  the  fall 
bulbs  were  planted  for  next  spring. 

The  Plaza,  which  was  badly  in  need  of  shade  trees,  was 
planted  with  69  horse  chestnut  trees. 


EAST  SIDE  LAXDS. 

Trees  planted   274 

Shrubs   2,702- 

XEW  LOTS  PLAYGROUND. 

Trees  planted  '   78 

Shrubs  planted    425 

LINTON  PARK. 

Trees  planted   87 

Shrubs  planted   375 

BAY  RIDGE  PARKWAY. 

Trees  planted   24<^ 
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COLLEGE  POINT  PARK. 

Flower  beds  were  planted  with  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
and  25  trees  were  planted  along  the  walks. 

LIXDEX  PARK. 

The  old  trees  were  pruned  and  ten  new  trees  were  planted  on 
Sycamore  avenue. 

FOURTH  AVENUE. 

Trees  planted   200 

Shrubs  planted   642 

Spring  and  summer  flowering  and  bedding  plants  and  bulbs 
have  been  planted  in  the  following  parks : 

Bedford  Park. 

Brooklyn  Heights  Parks. 

Bushwick  Park. 

Carroll  Park. 

City  Park. 

City  Hall  Park. 

Cooper  Park. 

Cooper  Gore  Park. 

Cuyler  Park. 

Fort  Hamilton  Park. 

Flushing  Park. 

Highland  Park. 

Institute  Garden. 

Irving  Square. 

Red  Hook  Park. 

Saratoga  Square. 

Sunset  Park. 

Tompkins  Park. 

Winthrop  Park. 

Wood  Point  Park. 


Total  trees  planted   1,231 

Total  shrubs  planted   4,813 

Total  bedding  plants  planted   178,000 

Total  bulbs  planted   157,500 


341.544 
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Display  of  Flowers  and  Plants, 
work  of  the  year  in  the  horticultural  department. 

The  large  and  valuable  collection  of  palms,  cycadeos,  orchids, 
bromeliads,  ferns,  cacti  and  all  other  plants  that  go  to  make  up 
our  unique  and  valuable  stock,  are  in  fine  condition,  and  fully 
justify  the  Department  for  the  care  and  work  given  them. 

Our  spring  show  was  fully  up  to  expectations,  and  far  sur- 
passed any  of  the  former  displays  in  the  greenhouses. 

Our  orchid  house  is  to-day,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  perfect  marvel  of  beauty  and  wonder  to  all  who  pass 
through  it. 

The  general  collection  of  flowering  plants  in  the  exhibition 
house,  where  there  is  always  a  wealth  of  color  and  fragrance, 
the  thousands  of  flowers  always  to  be  found  there,  from  the 
humble  "  lily  of  the  valley  "  to  the  stately  camellia  tree,  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  fig  and  persimmon,  azabas,  cene- 
raria,  calcolaria,  glaxenia,  cyclamen,  carnations,  violets,  pan- 
sies,  tulips,  hyacinths  and  Easter  lilies,  present  such  a  bewilder- 
ing number  and  color  combination  that  it  is  a  marvel,  even  to 
our  old  and  well-educated  citizens. 

In  the  palm  houses  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  noble 
and  grand  old  plants  to  be  seen  outside  of  their  native  habitat. 
These  plants  are  all  doing  well  in  their  new  home,  so  much  so 
that  to  pass  through  the  house  you  are  made  to  feel  at  once  that 
you  are  in  the  tropics. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  visitors,  and  their 
expressions  of  delight  at  the  ever  increasing  varieties  and  quan- 
tities of  flowers,  is  proof  that  work  in  the  Department  is  appre- 
ciated, and  demonstrates  the  efficiency  of  public  parks  main- 
tained after  the  standard  long  established  in  our  city. 

The  early  spring  show  of  flowering  bulbs  and  plants  out  of 
doors  included  many  thousands  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  crocus, 
narcissus,  snowdrops,  scilla,  pansies  and  daisies,  not  only  in 
Prospect  Park,  but  through  the  whole  system  of  parks  of  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
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A  little  later  in  the  season  our  Rose  Garden  was  once  again 
the  mecca  of  attraction  to  the  public,  where  the  roses  held  full 
sway  for  many  days,  followed  by  the  water  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  with  their  diversity  of  color  and  shape.  The 
Victoria  Regia,  which  measures  12  and  14  inches  in  diameter 
when  in  full  bloom,  and  the  new  lily  pond  in  the  Plaza  foun- 
tain have  attracted  unusual  attention. 

The  transference  of  the  three  propagating  houses  from  the 
East  Side  Lands  to  Prospect  Park  has  given  us  a  plant  of 
eighteen  houses  and  increases  our  opportunities.  The  addition 
is  almost  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  at  much  less  expense  than  under  the  former  system. 

Statuary  in  the  Department  of  Parks. 

list  of  monuments  erected  on  park  property.,  with 
their  description. 

To  ornament  the  entrances  of  Prospect  Park  considerable 
expense  has  been  incurred  from  time  to  time  to  create  monu- 
ments in  keeping  with  the  system. 

The  first  in  importance  was  that  known  as  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Memorial  Arch,  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza  facing  the 
main  entrance.  It  was  proposed  first  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Greenwood,  Memorial  Day,  1885. 
Work  was  commenced  in  August,  1889.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  October  30  of  the  same  year.  The  monument  was 
finished  in  October,  1892,  and  dedicated  on  October  21,  with 
a  grand  military  and  civic  parade  under  Major-General  Isaac  S. 
Catlin  as  Grand  Marshal. 

GRANITE  COLUMNS,   MAIN  ENTRANCE. 

Four  large  granite  columns,  with  bronze  eagle  ornaments, 
stand  at  the  main  entrance  of  Prospect  Park.  The  columns 
were  erected  in  1896  by  the  Department,  and  the  eagles  sur- 
mounting them,  designed  by  Frederick  MacMonnies,  were 
placed  in  position  in  1901. 
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THE  QUADRIGA. 

The  bronze  group,  u  Quadriga,"  designed  by  Air.  Frederick 
MacMonnies,  was  received  and  placed  in  position  on  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Arch  in  1898.  The  sidepieces  repre- 
senting the  Army  and  Navy,  by  the  same  sculptor,  were  set  up 
in  1 90 1. 

EQUESTRIAN  GROUPS,  PARK  CIRCLE. 

Two  bronze  equestrian  groups,  designed  by  Mr.  MacMon- 
nies, were  received  and  placed  in  position  on  granite  pedestals 
especially  prepared  for  them,  on  either  side  of  the  Ocean  park- 
way entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  in  1898  and  1899.  These 
groups,  of  colossal  proportions,  are  considered  the  finest  of 
their  character  in  the  country. 

BROXZE  PANTHERS 

Two  bronze  panthers,  by  Proctor,  were  received  and  placed 
on  granite  pedestals  at  either  side  of  the  Third  street  entrance 
to  Prospect  Park  in  1898. 

MARYLAND  MONUMENT. 

The  [Maryland  [Monument,  erected  on  Lookout  Hill.  Pros- 
pect Park,  in  1895,  in  honor  of  [Maryland's  "  Four  Hundred." 
who,  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  on  August  27,  1776,  acted 
as  a  rear  guard  to  and  saved  the  American  army  from  destruc- 
tion. The  monument  was  presented  by  the  [Maryland  Society. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  pedestal  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Parks. 

WARREN  STATUE. 

The  G.  K.  Warren  statue,  by  Baerer,  situated  on  the  Park 
plaza,  main  entrance,  Prospect  Park,  was  erected  under  the 
direction  of  the  G.  K.  Warren  Post.  (i.  A.  R.,  and  unveiled  on 
July  4,  1896.  It  is  virtually  a  reproduction  of  the  monument 
at  Little  Round  Top,  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  placed 
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on  the  spot  where  General  Warren  stood  when  he  discovered 
the  enemy  stealing  to  the  rear  of  the  Union  army.  The  base 
of  the  monument  is  from  stone  taken  from  Little  Round  Top. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  MOZART. 

The  Beethoven  bust,  by  Baerer,  in  1894,  and  Mozart  bust, 
by  Muller,  1897,  were  presented  to  the  Department  by  the 
United  German  Singers'  Association  of  Brooklyn.  These 
busts  were  won  by  the  singers  at  musical  contests  held  in  Phila- 
delphia at  different  times  and  placed  in  the  Flower  Garden, 
Prospect  Park.  A  grand  concert  is  given  every  year  about 
October  1  by  the  United  German  Singers,  at  which  time  the 
busts  are  decorated  with  wreaths. 

STRANAHAN  STATUE. 

The  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  statue,  by  St.  Gaudens,  at  the 
main  entrance,  Prospect  Park,  was  put  up  in  recognition  of  his 
untiring  efforts  in  the  work  of  beautifying  Prospect  Park 
during  his  many  years  of  administration,  and  who  earned  the 
honor  of  being  known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Park  System." 

BEECHER  STATUE. 

The  Henry  Ward  Beecher  statue,  in  the  City  Hall  Park, 
cast  by  The  Henry-Bonnard  Bronze  Company,  1891,  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  sculptor,  "  as  the  grateful  gift  of  multitudes  of  all 
classes,  creeds  and  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  to  honor  the 
great  apostle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

LINCOLN  STATUE. 

This  statue  was  designed  by  Brown  and  presented  by  Brook- 
lyn citizens  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  martyred  President. 
It  is  located  in  the  Flower  Garden,  Prospect  Park,  where  exer- 
cises are  held  every  Decoration  Day. 


LIONESS  AND  CUBS. 

This  bronze  group  by  Peters  was  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks,  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  MacMonnies,  and  is  located  at  the  Flower  Garden, 
Prospect  Park. 

PAYXE  MEMORIAL. 

The  John  Howard  Payne  memorial  bust  was  placed  in  Pros- 
pect Park,  on  Sullivan  Heights,  1873,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "  Faust  Club  "  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

BUST  OF  THOMAS  MOORE. 

This  bust,  by  Draddy,  was  erected  in  the  Flower  Garden, 
Prospect  Park,  in  commemoration  of  the  Irish  poet. 

IRVING  BUST. 

Washington  Irving  bust,  by  Baerer,  erected  in  Prospect 
Park  opposite  the  Flower  Garden. 

POPPENHA  U  S  E  X   BU  S T . 

Poppenhausen  bust,  in  Poppenhausen  Park,  College  Point, 
L.  I.,  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Poppenhausen. 
who  presented  the  land  for  the  park. 

FOWLER  STATUE. 

The  bronze  statue  of  General  Edward  B.  Fowler,  to  com- 
memorate his  military  services,  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  [8,  [902.  The  site  of 
the  monument  is  at  the  top  of  the  slope  overlooking  the  open 
meadow  and  near  the  centre  of  Fort  Greene  Park.  lion. 
Theodore  B.  Gates  presented  t<>  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  the 
statue  on  behalf  of  the  Monument  Committee,  Miss  Ethel 
Moody,  a  granddaughter  of  General  Fowler,  had  the  honor  of 
pulling  aside  the  draperies  which  disclosed  the  statue.  Hon. 
].  Kdward  Swanstrom,  President  of  the  P>orottgh,  received  the 
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gift  on  behalf  of  the  Borough,  and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
presented  it  to  The  City  of  New  York.  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
Mayor,  received  the  statue,  and  in  his  remarks  recalled  much 
of  the  interesting  history  of  General  Fowler.  The  statue  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Commissioner  Richard  Young, 
who  accepted  the  duty,  pledging  himself  to  care  for  the  statue 
so  long  as  he  remains  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Parks. 

A  commission  consisting  of  the  following,  Hon.  Edward  M. 
Grout,  C.  H.  Mahoney,  Bertram  T.  Clayton,  James  W.  Ridg- 
way,  Alfred  Cranston,  Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  Theodore  B. 
Gates,  James  Whitlock,  Andrew  D.  Baird,  James  D.  Rankin 
and  John  W.  Eason,  was  appointed  under  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, dated  April  24,  1900,  to  provide  for  the  building  of  the 
monument.    The  design  of  the  statue  is  by  Baerer. 

GRANT  STATUE. 

The  General  LT.  S.  Grant  equestrian  statue,  by  Power,  was 
erected  at  Bedford  avenue  and  Bergen  street  in  1896. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS,  I902. 
H.  Tessensohn,  No.  121  William  street — 1  gazelle  from  Brazil. 
Mr.  Chandler  W.  Bluhdorn,  No.  310a  Lafayette  avenue — 1  pair  ring  doves. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Brown,  No.  554  Second  street — 1  rabbit. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Beal,  Jr.,  No.  328  Fifth  street— 1  alligator. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Parnell,  No.  17  East  Fifth  street— 1  pair  lap  wings  (doves). 
Carleton  Mendrahall,  Avenue  C  and  Twenty-second  street — 1  pair  Belgian 
hares. 

Mr.  Ed.  Rat j en,  Seney  Hospital — 6  rabbits 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Hay,  No.  366  Eleventh  street — r  billy  goat  from  Argentine 
Republic,  S.  A. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Dunham.  No.  244  Fifty-fourth  street — t  pair  Belgian  hares. 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Curtis,  No.  27  St.  Mark's  avenue — t  green  parrot. 
Mr.  Jas.  T.  Shillinglaw,  Seventh  avenue  and  Seventh  street — 1  palm. 
Mr.  Ernest  Pauline,  No.  2130  Fulton  street— t  ringtail  monkey. 
Mrs.  A.  Dryer,  No.  716  St.  Mark's  avenue — 1  flamingo. 
Troop  C,  North  Portland  avenue  and  Auburn  place — t  ringtail  monkey. 
Hon.  Geo.  V.  Brower,  No.  1084  Park  place — Collection  rare  flower  seeds 
from  Paris. 

Dr.  R.  A.  McAuslin,  No.  41  Fourth  avenue — 1  silver  fox  from  South 
America. 

Miss  Gertrude  T.  Crufer,  No.  1159  Flatbush  avenue — 4  white  rabbits. 
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Mrs.  B.  B.  Mott,  No.  47  Mott  avenue — 1  peacock. 

Miss   Amy  Ashmead   Morrow,    No.   381    Sterling  place — 1    black  hare 
(Belgian) . 

Mr.   Laudenbach,   Supt.   Booth    S.   S.  Co. — 2  small  animals  from  South 

America,  1  agouti  and  1  paca. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Geppert,  No.  462  Fifty-first  street — 1  pair  fox  squirrels. 
H.  S.  Asche,  No.  667  Prospect  place — 1  small  orange  tree. 
E.  M.  Stephenson,  No.  58  Lincoln  terrace — 2  hedge  hogs. 
J.  Edward  Midgley.  M.  D.,  No.  1 125  Dean  street — 2  porcupines  from  Canada. 
Mrs.  Chauncey,  No.  158  Duffield  street — 1  Muscovia  duck. 
Mrs.  J.  Long,  No.  197  Humbodlt  street — 1  African  micaw. 
Mr.  Henry  Schottler,  Cypress  Hill  Park — 1  horned  owl. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stillman,  No.  177  Prospect  place — 1  large  blue  century  plant. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Hatton,  No.  508  Third  street — gilsemium  sempervireus. 
C.  B.  Emsley,  No.  137  Penn  street — 2  wild  geese. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Chapins,  No.  278  President  street — 1  large  white  owl  from 
Labrador. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  Brooklyn  originated  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  at  a  meeting 
of  its  members,  held  on  February  11,  1888,  and  a  Citizens' 
Committee  was  appointed  in  January,  1889,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  action,  if  any.  should  be  taken  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Brooklyn  Museum.  The  Citi- 
zens' Committee  called  a  meeting  on  February  5,  1889.  when 
the  plan  for  a  Museum  was  presented  and  discussed  by  General 
John  B.  Woodward,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Flail,  1).  ]). ;  Rev. 
A.  J.  F.  Behrends.  1).  1).;  lion.  David  A.  Boody,  Hon.  Joshua 
M.  Van  Cott,  and  others.  The  citizens'  meeting  appointed  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  gentlemen  and  five  ladies  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  take  steps  looking  toward  the  procuring  of  a 
site  for  a  Museum  and  funds  for  a  building.  This  committee, 
on  March  7,  1889,  made  a  report  to  the  Citizens'  Committee 
favoring  the  East  Side  Park  Lands  and  Prospect  Heights  as 
a  site  for  a  Museum,  and  the  State  Legislature  was  asked  to 
enact  a  law  reserving  the  East  Side  Lands,  exclusive  of  the 
Prospect  Heights  Reservoir,  permanently,  for  park  purposes, 
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and  authorizing  a  lease  of  such  part  of  the  lands  as  might  be 
needed  as  a  site  for  Art  and  Science  museums. 

Chapter  372  of  the  Laws  of  1889.  enacted  in  June  of  that 
year,  authorized  the  Mayor  and  Park  Commissioner  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn  to  designate  and  set  apart  such  parts  of  the 
lands  lying  between  Eastern  parkway  on  the  north,  Wash- 
ington avenue  on  the  east  and  Flatbush  avenue  on  the  west,  as 
they  may  deem  proper  for  a  building  site  for  a  Museum,  and 
provides  further,  that  such  site  may  be  leased  at  a  nominal 
rent,  for  terms  not  exceeding  one  hundred  years,  to  any  corpo- 
ration or  corporations  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
created,  for  educational  purposes,  on  such  conditions  as  may 
be  expressed  in  such  leases;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  no 
buildings  shall  be  erected  by  the  lessees  upon  such  sites  until 
suitable  plans  and  specifications  therefor  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  said  Mayor  and  Commissioner; 
and  also,  provided,  that  such  Museum  and  Libraries  shall  at  all 
reasonable  times  be  free,  open  and  accessible  to  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  said  city,  and  open  and  accessible  to  the 
general  public  on  such  terms  of  admission  as  the  said  Mayor 
and  Commissioner  shall  approve,  and  shall  also  be  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York;  and  also,  provided,  that  if,  when  such  Museums  and 
Libraries  respectively  shall  cease  to  be  maintained  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act.  such  leases,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  sites  and  buildings  thereon 
erected  shall  respectively  revert  to  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

In  the  year  1900  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  legislation  and  granted  power  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  lease  from  the  City  a  site  for  the  Museum 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  creation  of  a  Museum.  In  the  vear 
1 89 1  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  to  erect,  on  the  proposed  Prospect  Hill  site,  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $300,000.  a  museum  building  or  build- 
ings, and  to  lease  the  same  to  the  new  corporation  of  the 
Brooklvn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


In  1893  plans  and  designs  for  a  museum  building  were 
obtained  by  the  Mayor  and  Park  Commissioner  through  an 
architectural  competition,  and  a  museum  site  comprising  11.9 
acres,  facing  Eastern  parkway  on  the  north,  Washington 
avenne  on  the  east.  Park  Lands  on  the  south,  and  the  Prospect 
Hill  Reservoir  on  the  west,  were  leased  by  the  City  to  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  $1  per  year  for  the 
term  of  one  hundred  years. 

In  1894  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  sale  of  City  bonds, 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  first  section  of  a  museum  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $254,675.  The  first  section  was  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1897,  and  provided  with  power  plant,  furniture 
and  fixtures  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $83,000.  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  first  section  of  the  building  about  $337,000. 

The  Museum  was  open  to  the  public  on  June  2,  1897.  when 
a  large  loan  collection  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  was 
exhibited  in  the  galleries  on  the  first  and  third  floors  of  the 
Museum.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  yenr  scien- 
tific collections  were  placed  in  the  galleries  and  rooms  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  second  story.  The  Museum  has  been 
open  to  the  public  every  day  since  the  2d  clay  of  June,  1897. 

In  1896  an  additional  act  of  legislation  provided  for  the  issue 
of  bonds  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  or  its  successor,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $600,000,  to  be  used  in  erecting  an  addition  or 
additions  to  the  first  section  of  the  Museum. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  old  City  of  Brooklyn  with  The 
City  of  Xew  York,  the  latter  corporation,  acting  under  the  law 
of  1896,  had  issued  corporate  stock  of  the  City  to  the  amount 
of  $600,000,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  should  be  used 
in  erecting  a  second  section  to  the  Museum,  constituting  the 
middle  portion  of  the  north  facade  of  the  entire  museum 
Structure.  Work  on  this  section  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is 
expected  will  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  [903.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  second  section  w  ill  make  the  space  available  for 
museum  purposes  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  contained 
in  the  first  section.     The  middle  section,  moreover,  will  contain 
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an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  twelve  hundred, 
storage  rooms,  curators'  rooms,  and  three  large  galleries,  one 
on  each  of  the  three  lioors  of  the  museum  structure. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  brought 
together  very  large  and  valuable  collections  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  during  the  live  years  that  it  has  occupied  the  first 
section  of  the  new  Museum.  Many  public-spirited  citizens 
have  presented  to  it  paintings,  sculptures  and  other  works  of 
art,  as  well  as  collections  illustrating  the  various  branches  of 
natural  science.  Notable  among  the  gifts  have  been  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures  illustrating  "  The  Life  of  Christ,"  painted  and 
drawn  by  the  late  James  J.  Tissot,  of  Paris,  a  collection  con- 
taining three  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  and  ten  pen  and  ink 
sketches.  This  collection  was  contributed  through  a  popular 
subscription  made  1)}'  about  one  thousand  residents  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  amounting  to  $6o,ooo. 

Mr.  A.  Augustus  Healy,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  presented  many  valuable  works  of  art,  among  them  a 
sculpture  by  Salvatore  Albano,  of  Florence;  a  lunette  repre- 
senting "  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,''  by  Giovanni  della 
Robbia,  and  a  painting  by  Daubigny. 

Colonel  Robert  B.  Woodward,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  added  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Institute 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  the  interest  of  which  must  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  Museum  collections. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Jones,  another  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  presented  the  Berthold  Xeumoegen  Collection 
of  Lepidoptera,  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,  and  the  Gebhard 
Collection  of  Xew  York  State  Fossils,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500. 

Mr.  Frederick  Loeser  has  given  to  the  Institute  Si 0,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  adding  to  the  collection  of 
casts  and  other  reproductions  of  important  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Carll  H.  De  Silver,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Institute,  has  presented  important  collections  of  Japanese  art, 
and  some  fifty  casts,  representing  important  sculptures,  have 
been  presented  by  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  there  is  scarcely 
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a  day  goes  by  that  the  Museum  is  not  the  recipient  of  some 
valuable  gift. 

The  attendance  at  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  was 
113,955.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  Children's  Museum  in  Bedford  Park  in 
1902  was  approximately  $60,000. 

Pay-roll  and  Disbursements  of  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  Boroughs  of 


Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Pay-roll  and  disbursements  for  January,  1902   $3,543  25 

"                "                 February,  1902   4,225  32 

"                 March,  1902   4,242  22 

April,  1902   4,299  90 

"                "                 May,  1902   4,002  06 

June,  1902   4,729  25 

July,  1902   4,071  51 

"               "                August,  1902   4,8/5  22 

"                "                 September,  1902   4,281  59 

October,  1902   5,762  87 

November,  1902   6,669  60 

December,  1902   3,214  81 


Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Improved  Parks  with  Names. 


Name. 


Bedford  Park  

Bensonhurst  Beach  < 

Brooklyn  Heights  Park,  j 

Bushwick  Park  j 

Canarsie  Beach  

Carroll  Park  

City  Park  j 

City  Hall  Park  

Coney  Island  Concourse. . . 


Location. 


Brooklyn  and  Kingston  avenues,  Park  and  | 

Prospect  places  \ 

Bay  parkway,  Gravesend  Bay,  Twenty-  I 

first  and  Cropsey  avenues  j 

Columbia  Heights,  fronting  on  Furman  j 

street  \ 

Knickerbocker  and  Irving  avenues,  Starr  ^ 

and  Suydam  streets  ) 

Rockaway  parkway  anil  Jamaica  Bay  

I  President,  Court,  Carroll  and  Smith  streets.  . 

Canton  and  Navy  streets,  Park  and  Flush-  ) 

ing  avenues   \ 

Junction  of  Court  and  Fulton  streets  

Foot  ot  Ocean  parkway,  Atlantic  Ocean. .  . 


Arfa  in 
Acres. 


4 

8 

5 
6 
40 
2 

7.500 
0.5CO 
55 
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Name. 


Seaside  Park  

Cooper  Park  j 

Cooper  Gore  Park  


Cuyler  Park  

Dyker  Beach  Park. 

Fort  Greene  Park  . . 


Location. 


Are*  in 
Acres. 


Fort  Hamilton  Park . . . .  j 

Highland  Park  -j 

Institute    Garden    (east  ) 
side  lands)  f, 

Irving  square  \ 


Lincoln  Terrace, 
Linton  Park. 
Municipal  Park.  , 


New  Lois  Playground. 


Parade  Ground. . 

Prospect  Park. . . 

Red  Hook  Park. 
Saratoga  Square. 


Stuyvesant  Park . 

Sunset  Park  

Tompkins  Park .  , 
Underhill  Park.  . 
Winthrop  Park. . , 
Woodpoint  Park 
Zindel  Park 


Foot  of  Ocean  parkway,  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Maspeth  and  Morgan  avenues,  Sharon  and  ) 
Guilford  streets  \ 

Junction  of  Metropolitan  and  Orient  avenues. 

Junction  of  Fulton  street  and  Greene  avenue 
Seventh  avenue,  Bay  Eighth  street,  Crop- 

sey    and    Fourteenth    avenues  and 

Gravesend  Bay  

DeKalb  avenue,  Washington  Park,  Ash-  ) 

land  place,  Willoughby  and  Canton  > 

streets  and  Myrtle  avenue  ) 

Fourth  avenue,  DeNyse  stieet,  Fort  Ham-  ) 

ilton  avenue  and  New  York  Bay   \ 

Terminus  of  Eas'ern  parkway  extension,  / 

Sunnyside  and  Force  Tube  avenues.  .  .  \ 
Washington  avenue,  Eastern  parkway  and  I 

Flatbui-h  avenue   .  \ 

Hamburg   and   Knickerbocker   avenues,  \ 

Halsey  and  Weirfield  streets  \ 

Eastern  Parkway,  Buffalo  avenue,  Presi-  I 

dent  street  and  Rochester  avenue  \ 

Bradford  street,  Blake.  Uumont  and  Miller 

avenues  

Joralemon  street,  opposite  City  Hall  

Sackman  street,  Newport,  Christopher  and  ) 

Riverdale  avenue  j 

Coney  Island,  Caton  and  Fort  Hamilton  I 

avenues  and  Parade  place  j 

Ninth  avenue,  Fifteenth  street,  Coney  Isl-  i 

and,  Fort  Hamilton,  Ocean  and  Flat-  > 

bush  avenues  \ 

Richards,  Dwight,  Verona  and  Williams  ) 

streets  \ 

Saratoga  and  Howard  avenues,  Halsey  and  | 

Macon  streets   \ 

Junction  of  Stuyvesant  avenue  and  Broad-  j 

way  ) 

Forty-first  and  Foity-third  streets,  Fifth  / 

and  Seventh  avenues  f 

Tompkins,  Greene,  Lafayette  and  Marcy  I 

avenues  j 

Junction  of   Underhill   and  Washington 

avenues  

Nassau  and  Driggs  avenues,  Russell  and  ) 

Monitor  streets  ) 

Junction    of    Metropolitan    avenue   and  ( 

Woodpoint  road  f 

Junction  of  Broadway  and  Throop  avenue . . 


Total. 


A3 

7 

0.250 
o.  250 
144 


7 

26 
50 

3-5o° 
12 

3 

°-333 
3 
40 

516.167 

6 
4 

o.  125 
14.250 

7  750 
0.250 
8.  500 
0.250 
0.250 

1,026.875 
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Parkways,  Streets,  Avenues,  etc., 

Under  Jurisdiction  of  Department  of  Parks,  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 

Queens. 


Name. 


L  CAT  ION. 


Length.    1  Width. 


Kay  parkway  (for- 
merly Twenty- 
second  avenue).  . 

Bay  Ridge  parkway 
(Shore  road)  .... 

Bushwick  avenue.  .  j 

Buffalo  avenue  j 

Dumout  avenue  

Eastern  parkway  

Eastern  parkway  ex-  / 
tension  j 

Founh  avenue.  .  .   .  -J 

Fort  Hamilton  park-  ) 

way  \ 

Glennrore  avenue.  .  .  . 

Miller  avenue  j 

New  Lots  avenue  

Ocean  parkway  

Oct  an  avenur  

Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Pitkin  avenue  

Riverdale  avenue.  .  .  . 
Rockaway  parkway.. 

Stone  avenue  j 

Seventy-fifth  street .  J 

Union  street  

Shaw  avenue   j 


From  Ocean  parkway  to  Bensonhurst  / 
Beach   \ 

From  Fort  Hamilton  avenue  to  shore  \ 
of  New  York  Bay,  and  along  shore  ' 
of  New  Y(  rk  Bay  to  Fort  Ham-  f 
llton   ) 

From  Eastern  parkway  extension  to  / 
Jamaica  avenue   \ 

From  Eastern  j  arkway  to  Fast  New  I 
York  avenue  \ 

From  New  Lots  to  Fountain  avenue  .  .  . 

From  Prospect  Park  to  Ralph  avenue.  . 

From  Ralph  avenue  and  Eastern  park-  / 
w  ay  to  Highland  Park.  \ 

From  Flatbush  avenue  to  the  Shore  / 
J03<1 .  . .   \ 

From  Ocean  parkway  to  Fort  Ham-  i 
ilton     j 

From  St"iie  avenue  to  Eldert  lane  

From  Eastern  Paikway  extension  to  ) 
Jamaica  avenue  ) 

From  Riverdale  to  Dumont  avenue  

From  Prospect  Park  to  Coney  Island.  .  . 
Fr<  m  Flatbush  to  Fort  Hamilton  avenue 
From  Jamaica  avenue  to  Jamaica  Bay. . 
From  East  New  York  to  Stone  avenue. . 
From  Stone  to  New  Lots  avenue  .... 

From  Buffalo  avenue  toCanarsie  Beach. 

From  Ea-tern  parkway  extension  to  ) 
Riverdale  avenue   .  .  .  .  \ 

From  Fort  Ham  lton  parkway  to  Pay  j* 
parkway  (Twenty-second  avenue  ).  } 

From  Fourth  avenue  to  Prospect  Park.. 

From  Jamaica  avenue  to  Forest  Park,  / 
Borough  of  Queens  j 

Total  


Feet. 

Feet. 

15.840 

IOO 

1  r  K.An 
1  5 « 040 

j  320 

lO 
|  9O0 

I.320 

IOO 

660 

no 

1,320 

70 

13,200 

210 

11,884 

no 

23,760 

120 

23.760 

100 

10,560 

60 

528 

Co 

5,280 

60 

-9,040 

210 

2,640 

ICO 

13,200 

IOO 

2,680 

80 

7,920 

70 

26, 4c  0 

IOO 

5,280 

80 

10,560 

IOO 

3,960 

60 

1.320 

80 

226,952 
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Borough  of  Queens. 
Improved  Parks  with  Names. 


Name. 


Locatk  N. 


Ashmead  j 

Forest  -J 

Flushing  

Kings  J 

Monitor  Square  -j 

Poppenhausen  -j 


Are*  in 

Acres. 


Canal  street,  Paik  place  and  South  stiee',  ) 
Jamaica  )  1 

Jamaica  avenue,  Union  Turnpike,  Flush-  ) 

ing  and  Myrtle   avenues.   Richmond  -  536 
Hilt   1 

Main  street  and  Broadway,  Flushing   1 

Fulton,  Alsop,  Ray  streets  and  Sheldon  j 
avenue,  Jamaica  { 

Junction  of  Jackson  avenue  and  Third  /  I 
street,  Long  Island  City  \ 

June  ion  of  College  avenue  and  Thir-  ( 
teenth  street,  College  Point  \ 

Total   j  548.943 


.250 

.  OGO 
2O0 
.OOO 
.250 
•243 


Borough  of  Queens. 
Improved  Unnamed  Parks. 


Junction  of  Martel  avenue  and  Thirtenth  street,  College  Point   0.060 

Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  and  Louisa  streets  and  Fifth  avenue,  College  Point.  1 .  ico 

Junction  of  Jackson  avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  Long  Island  Ci:y   0.020 

Vernon  and  Nott  avenues  and  Hancock  street,  Ravenswood   0.250 

Junction  of  Jackson  avenue  and  Twelfth  street,  Long  Island  City   0.060 

Junction  of  Jackson  avenue  and  Sixth  s;reet,  Long  Island  City   0.060 

Junction  of  Jackson  avenue  and  Ninth  stieet,  Long  Island  City   o.  100 

Junction  of  East  New  York  and  Pitkin  avenues,  Brooklyn   0.250 

Total   1.900 


1 88 
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